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' iit-s foiD'tli Yolumo of the History of India traverses 
! Ill ■ disordered interval between the irruption of Timur 
' liud f ile culmination of Musu^man glory under Akbar; 
’ f? • !io ihrcad of the history is not perfect, as the annals 
d' s(Mr.(- of the reigns have to be drawn from later works, 
s . f! V in ,2^poar in the succeeding volume. The period 
' i‘- > 0' which has been less illustrated than any other in 
■ : . eu centuries of Muhammadan rule, for, with the 
U > c Ilium of Babar’s Memoirs, no work of mark has 
( u ‘.town to us, and the authorities within the reach 
' S*ii i“' ian s|pdcnts have hitherto been scanty and 

i ::i‘ u ’llHlch-i Mubarak Slidhi now makes its first 
.',c I u It is an exceedingly rare work, and a 
• u of it has long been anxiously desired, for 
■•10'. (i-. that “hiatus of about sixty years” which 
I ii ? l.ecj thought it would bo difficult to fill up from 
c‘ .iu.mjioraneous historians.” It is not a work of any 
[■ii rary pretensions, and it can only bo regarded as a 
j-tiiuii liiivarnishod chronicle of the period over which it 
travels. Such as it is, however, it is a oontemporary 
record, and all later writers have been directly or 
ii/; directly indebted to it for the history of the troublous 
lines M'bich followed the invasion of Timur. Sir II. 
[tJLiot’s MS. is incomplete, but as Nizam Ahmad, the 
tuithor of .the Tabakdt-i Akbar i, made groat use of this 
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■work, and often quoted long passages verbatim, the 
deficiencies of the former have been supplied, by quoting 
from the latter such passages as were required to com- 
plete the history of the Saiyid dynasty down to the end 
of the reign of ’Alaii-d din in 1450 a.d. 

The Extracts from tho Mutla’u-s Sa’dain consist of 
some short passages relating to Timur’s invasion.; but tho 
major portion are devoted to the events of the author’s 
embassy to tho Eaja of Jlijanagar, and throw -consider- 
able light upon the condition of India in tho fifteenth 
century. ’Abdu-r Eazzak was a florid writer, and relates 
his travels in tho grand style ; but tho portions relating 
to Timur’s invasion arc written in a plain unpretending 
narrative remarkable by tho contrast. It is hardly 
credible that botli could have come from the same .^ai. 
The part relating to Thnur was probably Copied or trans 
luted, but as only some Extracts of the first volum 
of the MS. have been available, we arc in ignorance a, 
to what account ’Abdu-r Eazzak gives of his autho 
rities. The style of the portion devoted to the history 
of Timur is very like that of tho Malfihut-i Timuri, 
and so closely follows tho details of that work and the 
Zafar-ndmciy that it has been necessary to print only u 
few lines as spocimons. 

The Extracts from the Habibu-s Siyar appertain to the 
history of the Ghaznividcs, and so they are supplemental 
to the accounts given of that dynasty in the second 
volume, though, from the date of their composition, thc^' 
ar in this volume. Sir H. Elliot had so fully annotated 
e passages as to enhance their intrinsic value, and 
justify their publication out of their natural order. 
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To these Extracts are appended Sir H. Elliot’s transla- 
tions from the Odes of ’Unsuri and the Diwdn of Saliiicin. 
which appear in the Appendix, and upon which he 
evidently bestowed considerable labour and attention. 

Of the Extracts from the Autobiography of Babar litth 
need be said. Tlicso Memoirs are the best memorials o: 
the life, and reign of tlie frank and jovial conqueror 
. they are ever fresh, and wiB long^ co]^igl|io to be reat 
with interest and pleasure. ToAcW^j^sed tliese over or 
the ground of their previous pirtlication would have lefi 
a blank in this work which no other writer could supply 
; Wlio but himself could have so fully and openly describee 
his aims and fticlings, or who could have exliibited tha 
adaptability of character and that ready appreciation o 
tlxQ manners and prejudices of his now subjects? A1 
the important: passages relating to India have thercfori 
been extracted from Leyden and Erskiiie’s translation 
and they will be the more acceptable since the origina 
work has now become scarce and dear. A new Erencl 
trahslation by M. Pavet do Courteille from Babar’s owi 
Turk! version of the Memoirs made its appearance jus 
in time to furnish materials for a few notes and com 
parisons; but the differences between the translation 
from the Persian and Turki versions are not so grea 
as might have been expected. 

The Afghan dynasty, which followed, that of tin 
Saiyids, has plenty of Chronicles, but no work approach 
ing the dignity of a history. The spirit of clanship ha: 
always been strong among Afghans, and their writer 
exhibit a greater affection for personal anecdotes anc 
family feuds than for matters of public policy. All the 
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works relating to this dynasty abound with anecdotes and 
stories, many of which are trivial and uninteresting. The 
Tdrikh-i Sher ShdM, though written in a spirit of eulogy, 
docs not tend to raise the character of Shcr Shah, who has 
enjoyed a reputation apparently above his merits. That 
he was an able administrator is no doubt true, but the 
account which this work gives of his regiilatipns and 
arrangements does not sftow them to bo of a very 
enlightened order. lie Avas a cautious rathcr*than an 
enterprising commander, and Avas more prone to seek 
success by crafty and crooked coursiis, than by tlie 
exercise of valour and daring. His soldicr-likc death in 
the trenches has cast a ray of martial glory upon his 
memory; but the treacherous betrayal of Bi'bi Fath 
Malika of Bengal and the cold-blooded murder of.tho 
prisoners of Euisiu Avould bedim a much iDrightcr fame 
than he ever achieved. 

The Tdrlkh-i DdiaU, another of these Afghan chro- 
nicles, is of a similar cliaractcr, and can claim no great 
literary merit ; still the Extracts hero printed are 'the 
best available authority for the period of which they 
treat. They enter into details, and furnish many scraps 
of information hitherto inaccessible, and, in so doing, 
they afford the means of arriving at a true estimate of the 
diaracters of Sultans Sikandar and Islam Shah. The 
work closes with the death of Daiid Shah and the ex- 
tinction of the Afghan dynasty. 

The Memoirs of Slier Khan, KhaAvas Khan, and. 
Shuja’at Khan, which appear in the Appendix, are from 
the pen of Si^H. Elliot. The Extracts from the WdikVdt-i 
Mmhtdki Avill show the true value of a work once often 
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quoted, but now little known. It is a favourable specimen 
of the anecdotal literature of the age, and though assert- 
ing no claims to bo considered as a consecutive historical 
record, it contains numerous interesting passages better 
worthy of attention than many of the stories recorded by 
the professed historians. 

The fgHowing is a list of all the articles in this volume, 
with the names of the writers^ 

XX.--lVirikli-i llcifiz Abru— Sir II. j\I. Elliot and the Editor. 
XXT.-^Tarilvli-i IVtiiharak-Slialii—Editov. 

XXIJ.— :\Iat)a’u.s Sa’dain -Prolxihly Mr. C. J. Oldfield, B.C.S. 
XXI IT. — Uaiizatu-s Safix — Sir IL M. Elliot. 

XXIV.— lvliul;isatu-l Akkbar— Sir TT. M. Elliot. 

XXV. -Dastriiu-l Wnzra— Sir II. M. Elliot. 

XXVr.-Ilabn)ii-« Siyar— Mr. TT. Lnsbiii-don, B.C.S. 

X'VVir. — d.Virikli-i IbniliUiiL — Sir II. M. Elliot. 

XXVI IT. — ‘k-i Babari-— Tioyden and I]rskin( 3 ’s translation. 

X X I X. — Tab.'.kiit-i Bab.iri — Editor. 

XXX. — Jaibbu-t Tawarikh — Sir TI. M. Elliot. 

XXXI. -Xhisakh-i Jahan-ara — Sir TI. ]\T. Elliot. 

XXXTT.- iVuakli-i Slier Slialu— .Air. E. C. Baylcy. B.C.S. 

XXXI I L — Tcirikh-i TJaudi — ‘^Ensigai” Clias. E. Mackenzie. 

> APrENDTX. 

A. — Notes on j\[atla’n-s Sa’daiii — Col. Yule. 

B. — Odes of ’Unsun' — Sir TT. M. Elliot. 

C. — Diwan of Salman — Sir II. M. Elliot. 

D. '“Memoir of Mir ATi Slier — Sir IL M. Elliot, 
j]. — Memoir of ICliawas Khaii — Sir II. ]\1. Elliot..’. 

Y . — Death of ShnjVi’at Khan — Sir 11. M. Elliot. 

G. — Waki’at-i IMuslitiiki — A mnushi and Sir 11. ]\[. Elliot. 

II. — Bibliographical Notices — Sir II. M. Elliot. 

I. — Autobiography of Timur — Editor. 

A slight change has been made in the title-page, in 
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order to make it more accurately descriptive of the 
altered position of the Editor, who has had to take a 
larger share of actual authorship than was at first con- 
templated. To Sir H. M. Elliot belongs the merit of the 
whole design and plan of the work, and the collection of 
the mass of the materials ; but a great deal remained to 
be done in the way of selection and translation at the 
time of his premature decease. The amount of matter 
required to carry out his designs has proved to bo much 
greater than was supposed when the publication was 
commenced, and the Editor has had to trace out and 
translate all that was necessary to complete tlie work. 
He has endcavonred to the best of his judgment and 
ability to finish each volume according to the plan laid 
down ; but he is fully conscious of having fallen shorl^pf 
what Sir II. ]\1. Elliot would have accomplished had his 
life been spared. 


nw 
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liim from Court, some of them wounded and some of tliein 
lespoiled, returned homo with Saiyid Salar. When Prince 
Muhammad Klidn heard this intelligence, he became tlioughtful 
and anxious, and returned to his capital. But lie was young 
and inexperienced, and he gave himself up to pleasure. For five 
months longer the old rules and arrangements kept the aftairs 
of the kingdom in order, but at length great irregularities arose. 
The slaves of the late Government of Firoz Shall, of whom 
there wore about a Jm in Dohli and Firozahad, stirred up 
by tlio opposition shown by Malik '*Bam^iu-d din and Malik 
Kamalii-d din, ahandoiicd the prince, and joined themselves 
to the late sovereign ; hence arose contention and strife. When 
the prince bocanio aware of the facts, lie »6nt Malik Zahiru-d 
din liohari to parley with the insurgents, who had assembled 
ill the maUlan; but tliey pelted him with bricks and stones, 
and after wounding him they made a display of their force 
and n^jected all jiropositions for peace. Zahirii-d din returned 
woiiii^mI to tile uAice, who was ready for action, lie pro- 
cocde<l with all^^^orce of horse and foot, and elephants, to 
he malddn agai^^Be rebels ; and ''.vhen he attacked them, they 
fled to the pahu^Bll sought refuge whth the old Sultan. Fight- 
ing went, on for two days, and on the third the prince w^as 
pi’cparod to renew tin* struggle, when the insurgents brought out 
the old Sultan from the- palace. The soldiers and elejiliant- 
drivers, directly they saw the face of their Sultan, deserted the 
side of the prince iind joined themselves to their old master. 
Finding that ho could no I mger maintain the struggle, the prince 
turned and fled with a small hand of followers to the iiiouiitaius 
of Sirmor. The insurgents plimdorod his house, and those of 
his adherents. That day tranquillity was restored, and tlie 
people wore satisfied. Tho Sultdn then appointed Prince 
Tiighlik Shah, his grandson, son of Fath Kh^n, to bo his heir, 
and delivered over all the aftairs of Government to him. Amir 
Husain Ahmad Ikbal, soii-iii-law of the Sultan, who had 
separated from the party of the prince, was made prisoner, and 

2 


^ VOL. IV. 
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the prince had liim helieadod before the entrance of the palace. 
Orders were also sent to the now amir.H of Sdniana directing 
them to seize ’All Khan, the amir, and bring him to Court. 
When he was brought in, the prince sent him away to Jhhar, 
and granted the fief of Samaiia to Malik Sultan Shah. 

On the 18th llamazan, 790 n. (2Gth September, 1388 a.d.), 
Sultan Fi'roz died, worn out with weakness. Veracious historians 
and truthful chroniclers of v(‘nerablo ag<' have recorded that since 
the days of Nasiru-d din, smi of Shamsu-d din Altamsh, who was 
a second Nausliirwaii, there has bc<m no king in Dehll so just and 
merciful, so kind and religious, or sucli a builder. His justice 
won for him the hearts of his subjects. If any poor traveller, 
by the visitation of Cod, fell in the road and died, tlni teiidal 
chiefs, the ofliccrs, and the mnkaddamH having called togt'tlier the 
kdzis and all Musulmans, they examined the body, and drew up 
a report under the s(‘al of the kdzi, certitying that no mark of a 
wound was discernibh^ upon the body, and after that they bip;j('d it. 
Thus by iiupiiries of the Jxdzii^, all the injunci|^^ns of tlui law were 
fultillcd, and it was in no way possible tliat d the reign of this 
Sovereign, any strong man could tyrannize die weak. Cod 
Almighty took this g(‘ntle, benelicent, and ju . ^niJg to iiis ever- 
lasting rest, after a reign of thirty-seven years and nine fnoiiths.* 

Reign of Tnghlik ShuJi, son of Ftdh Khan, son of Firoz Shah, 
the Jute Saltan, 

Tills Sultan, with the concurrence of several of the amirs and 
malihs and servants of the late Sultan, took his scat ujion the 

^ Ho Aviis tiincly yc.iirs of “ llo Avas bur'u.'d by the sub* of tbo Tlanz-I 

kha’ss; a s|Jlc'ii(li(l (Ionic {ijmubttd) was (Tocted over bis ^n’avc, and it lias become 
famous.” — liaddhni. The Tahahif.i Aklxn i^'ivcs a .summary of liis jiublie works, 
Av]ii(^h Firishta iias a(lopt(;d, with some aUcrafions. It is as follows: — ‘‘ d Canals 
[bawl-i ,/«/), [Firisbta says “ dO ”] ; -1 Aros(|U(*s [Kirishta says “ 10 ”] ; dO Colleges ; 
.20 'Monasteries (Jikdnhuh) \ lUO Balaecs [kmh.h)\ 200 ('aravanserais [nfhd(.)\ dOO 
Towns; d Tanks [kauz) ; d Hospitals ; 100 .Mausolea; 10 Baths; 10 Monnmeiftal 
Pillars [mijidn/)’, IdO Wells; 100 Brldgi.’s; and ganb'iis br-yond number.” The 
tevt. of Firisbta niits the “ dOO towns,” but the traiisbition states them as “ 200.” 
Wit!. Lbe eveeptions noted, the two lists agree;; but there are S(jme discrepancies 
between tlie text of Pirishta and Briggs’s translation. 
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tliroiio in tlic palaco at Firozabiul, on tlio day of Ids prodoeo.ssor’s 
doatli, and took tlie title of Sultan Ghiyasu-d din. Malik-zada 
Fii’oz,! «on of Malik Tc^ijn-d din, was made and was 

lionoiirod with the title Khan-i Jalubi. Kliudawand-zada 
(Ghiyasu-d din Turmuzi was jilaml over the aniioury. Firoz 
'AU was taken out of prison, and liis fiitlier^s office of S((r~/(ui(ldr 
was eoiiferi*ed upon him. The fief of (aijanit was granted to 
Malik Mufarrih Sultani, wdio held it under the late Sultaii. 
Tlie various other fiefs ami appointments wan-o confirmed to the 
liohh'P.s. Malik Kiroz ^Ali and Bahmlur Naliir were sent wifh 
a e<insuleralTl(‘ force against Prince Muhammad Khan. The 
anfir.s of* the liefs (/Z7d’.s‘), such as Sultan Amir Siuili of Samana, 
Jijii KaiiiMu-d din and others, were sent along with them. In 
th(^ niontli of Shaww'al the army entered the mountains of Sirmor, 
and Prince Muhammad Khan n'tiiaal to the top of flu* mountains 
by liostilo roads, till he reached the fort of Bakuari.- d'Jie 
royal ^’iny also enrered the mountains, and wIk'u it reached tlie 
valley of U^iiari, some little fighting ibilow'ed, but tin.' 

placid bi'iiig siroi prince wais not subdued. From thenei' 

li(i asi'ciided .lutai us and wont tow’ards Sakliet. (The 

royal army) '* tll^pUarcbed from Bakmiri to the tow'ii of* Arii, 
and (nicamped in ITie (farnf of Arii, near to the station {ohfddnrtt) 
of Kimar. The prince then left Sakliet, and wTiit to the fort of 
Kagarkut. ddu' royal I'orces followed to tlie coniines of (Avaliyar 
in jiursiiit, but they met with opp(*sition on the way, so Malik 
FiToz* hVlI and the other amirH gave U|) the pursuit, and 
returned. The iirince secuivd hiiiHclf in Nagarkot. 

Tughlik Shah wais yeung and inexperienced. Tie knew 
nothing of jiolitics, and had seen none of the wiles of fickle 
fortune. So ho gave himself up to wiiu' and pleasure. TJie 
business of government was entirelv negleeted, and the olficcrs 
of ibo late Sultan asserted so fearlessly their power, that all 

* 'riu' text has “ Fh’oz Sliah.” ' Tiif/dk.if-i Akhari, “ Ihiktarj. 

- TIk! iiitrcductiou of tiiis nominative ‘<eeiiis neeo.^sary to the si'iise. 
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control of the Stnto was lost. The Sultan imprisoned his 
brother Salar Shah without any reason. Abu Bakr Sliah, son 
of Zafar Khan, having fled for refuge, Malik Kukiiu-d diii 
Jan da, deputy ivazb\ and several other cnnin and slaves ^ of 
the late Sultan, made comnion cause with him, and raised a 
revolt. They despatched with the sword Malik Mubarak 
Kabiri, in tluj palace at Firozabad, as he was retreating through 
the door. A great outcry thereupon arose in the palace, and the 
Sultan hearing it, escaped through the door opening on the 
Jumna. IMalik Firoz, the wazir^ was with him; but tlu^ 
traitor, Rukn Jaiida, being apprised of liis escape, followed him 
with his own adhenmts, and with a party of the late Sultan's 
slaves. Wlien thoy reached the ford of the Jumna, tliey killed 
Sultan Tughlik Shah and the prince Firoz. Then thoy cut off 
tlndr heads, and threw them down in front of the palace. This 
happened on the 21st Safar, 71)1 n. (10th February, 1880 a.d.) 

After this they brought Abii llakr Shah out from Iiis d\^‘'lling, 
and seating him upon an elephant, with a (PV'‘Py Iiead, 

tlu'y proclaimed him under the title of Suit ■)u Ikikr. Jxukn 
Jaiida was made wnzir. After a few days, .1 'landa conspired 
with several slaves of the late Sultan FiiiL, ^a^h the intention 
of slaying Abu liakr, and of making himself king, But certaiu 
otln'i’s, who wore uiiiVieiidly to him, anticipating his action, killed 
him, and put his confederates to the sword. Abu liakr was in 
possession of Dehli, the royal elephants and treasuro were in his 
Jiands, and liis power was day by <lay increasing. Just at this 
juncture the new f/wJrs' of Sainana treacherously slew JMalik 
Sultan Sliah Khush-dil, with their swords and daggers, at the 
tank of Saifiiani, on the 4th Safar. Then, taking possession of 
Sarnana, thoy plundered the houses of IVIaiik Sultan Sliah and 
slew ail his dependents. They cut off the head of Malik Sultan, 
and sent it to Nagarkot, to Prince Muliammad Khan, with offors 


^ The word so tiarslatcd is ^^bnwkigdnj' literally bundsinen or slaves. It makes 
ita appearance frctiuently in these pa<jes. 
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of assistance. The length of the reign of Sultan Tuglilik Shah 
was six nioiiths and cigliteen days. 

Sultan Muhammad Shdhy younger non of the late Sultan Firoz Shah. 

Wiion the intelligence of the death of Malik Sultan Sluih 
readied Muharnuiad Klian at Nagarkot, ho inarched tlionce to 
the town of Jalandhar, and so into the district of Sannina. There, 
on the Gth.of the inontli of llabi’u-l akhir, of the year above 
named, he, for the second time, mounted the throne of the 
(empire. Tl^e now amirs of Scirnana, and the muhaddams of that 
district and pf the hills, all joined him, and renewed their vows 
of allegiance. Several amirs and maliks also of Ibdili deserted 
Abii Ihikr Shah, and came to join him. So there assembled 
round him in Samana about twenty thousand horse, and an in- 
numerable host ot’ foot. From Samana he inarched to Dohli ; 
and by the time ho reached its noighbonrhood, the horse had in- 
(U’cas-'^ to about thousand. Abu llakr Shah was informed 
of his approach, the slaves of Sultan Firo/, having before 
opposed the new W \n, now allied tliemselves with Abu Bakr. 

On the 25th^Jy/u-l akhir, 791 (23rd April, 13(S9), Sultan 
Muhammad to(5|P^’his position at the palace of Jahan-numa, 
and Abu Jlakr also, with his adherents and forces, was at Firoz- 
abad.» On the 2nd Jumada-1 awwal, the adherents of Abii Ilakr, 
liavin 2 ’^ taken the streets and walls of Firozabad, gave battle to 
the f(^rcos of the new Sultan. On that very day Bahadur Nahir^ 
came into tlie city with a party of his followers ; and Abu J3:ikr 
Shah, being emboldened by his arrival, marched on the following 
day iiito^ Firozabad with his horse and foot. The battle began, 
and by the decree of God, Sultan Muhammad was defeated. He 
fled towards his own territories. With a party of about two 
thousand horse, ho crossed the Jumna, and penetrated into the 
Dt)^b. From thence ho sent his second^ son, Prince Humayun 

^ “ The Mew^itti." — T. Badduni. 

2 Firishta says “ out of,” and the T. Ihidd'.ini says “ into the maidun of Firozabad.’' 

^ Literally, “middle son.” 
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Klitin, to Sanuina, to assemble lii.s forces ; and lie vsent with him 
Malik Ziaii-d din Ahurja, llai Kamahi-d din Maiu,^ and llai 
Kliul Chain- Ihiatti, whoso fiefs were in that (jiiartcr. The Sultan 
himself took u|) his position at the village of .Talcsar,^ on the 
hanks of the Gauges. 'Fhe amirs of Hindustan, such as Malik 
Sarwar, governor of tlio city {shnhna-i sJiahr)^ Malikii-sh Shark 
Nasii’u-1 Mulk the liolder of Multan, Khawassii-l Mulk the 
hobler of Ihhar [^foid others] ; and J\ai Sarvar"* and other rd/s and 
rda/f-s, making in all aboyf fifty thousand horse*, with an in- 
numerabh; for(;o of foot, joined the Sultan. Malik Sarwar re- 
ceived the title of Khirdju-i Jahdn, and was made tr.azir, Malik 
Nasiru-l Mulk became Kliizr Kliaii,'^ Kliawassu-1 Mulk was made 
Kliawiiss Khan, and Saifu-d din became Saif Klnin. 

In Slia’han of the same year Sultan Muhammad again marched 
against Dehli. Abii Ikikr Shah came forth to meet him, and 
encountered him at the village of Kundali. Ihith sides arrayed 
their torces, and a liattlo ensue<l. Hy the \s'i\ of God, th* army 
of Sullaii Muhammatl was defeated, and Abi'^ ^^kr was victorious, 
riis caiiij) efjuipage and baggage fell into tlr 'S of the victors, 

who kept u[) the jiursuit for thrive hos. Siilj, ' ihammad then 

returned, and took up liis abode at Jalesar. llakr Shah 

went back to Dohli. 

On the 19tli Itamazan the slaves of the late Sultan 'Firoz 
who were living in the various districts and cities, as at Multan, 
Labor, '^Samana, and Hisiir, and the fort of Hansi, were unjustly 
put to death in one day by the chiefs and people of tlie ditlerent 
])laces, under the orders of Sultan Muhammad. In conserjuonce 
of the contention among the Musulmans for the throne, the Hindu 
infidels gathered strength, and gave up ])ayiiig the ])oll-tax and 
tribute. They moreover threatened the Muhammadan towns. 

‘ Mina? “ Probably Kul Chand. 

^ Tin; 'I’oxt has “.laser*' and “dater,” and Badadni maktvs makes it “Chetar,” 
blit tli'i TahuhU-i Ahhoi .'uid Firislita a^rree in readiiiji^ “Jalesar.” Sec p. 2(). 

< The text ha?* “ Sabir ” but Firislita s:iys “ Sarvar.” See p. 20. 

Tim translation of T'lri^lita eiris in making this title “Khowas Khan.” 

® Invariably called “Lelmr.’* 
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In tho inontli of Miiliarrain, 702 h. (January, 1390 a.d ), Princo 
Huinayiiii Khan, liaving (‘ollocted the various ma/iks and amirs 
who had boon appointed to act under him, sucli as (lhalib Khan, 
fifiih- of Saiiuiua [etc,, etc.\ pitched liis camp at Paiiipat, and 
plundered tho environs of Dehli. When Abii Bakr Sluih was 
informed of this, ho sent Malik Shahiii ’Imadii-l Mulk, with four 
thoiisaiul horse and guards and many foot soldiers, towards Pani- 
[>at ; and th(j two forces drew up in battle array at the village of 
Jlasina, near Panipat. The AlmighJ.y gave the. victory to Abu 
Bakr Shah^ and the army of the prince being defeated fled baede 


towards Saniana. His camp and baggage and (Mjuipmenis, all 
bocamo the spoil of tlie victors. Tho forces of Dcddi, undor tho 
grace of Ijlod, being thus everywhere victorious, Sultan Muham- 
mad and Ids army could no longer resist tlie enemy, and he be- 
came very much depressed in spirit. Still tln^ niaUks and the 
soldiers and the people of the ca])ital were entirely on tlie sitle 
of t^ Sultan, and^Abu Bakr dared not leave tho city to pursue. 
Ins defeated eneii 

In the mon^^^nada-1 awwal of tlie same year Abu Bakr 
Shah colbH;te^4;ffMrniy and marched towards Jalesar. lie en- 
camped about kos from Delili, ami Sultan Muhammad, 
being inibrmod of tliis, left his army and baggage at Jalesar, and 
• staij^ed oil* with four thousand light horse for DcliH. Some 
guanas who had been left in charge of the city shut themselves 
up at tho Badaiin gate, and made some show of resistance ; but 
tho assailants set fi: e to tin* gate, and the defenders fled. Sultan 
Muhammad entered the city through this gate, and took up his 
(juartors at the Humayuli palace. All the people of tho city, 
high and low, and the bazar peojde, joined him. AVlien intelli- 
gence of this reached Abu Bakr, lie set olf early on the same day 
with a party of his followers, and entered the city by tho same 
gate, and Bialik J]aluiu-d din, who had been left in cliargo of the 
gate by Sultan Muhammad, >vas killed on the spot. The Sultan 
was in the palace, unawai e of what had liajipcncd ;^)ut when Abu 
Bakr drew near, and ho was apprised of the fact, he escaped with 
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a small party of followers through a back door of the palace, and 
making his way out of the city by the gate of the Ilauz-i 
he returned to Jalesar, to his army and baggage. Tlie amirs and 
maliks and soldiers who were unable to escape out of the city 
with the Sultan were, some of them taken prisoners, and some 
killed; Khalil Kluiii ndih-bdrhak and Malik Ismahl, son of the 
daughter of Sultan Firoz Shah, were taken alive, and were put to 
death. 

In the month of TIamazan of the same year ^Iiibashir Hajib^ 

Sultaiii, who had the title *'?slciin Khan, with several old slaves 

{handagdn) of Sultan Firoz, without any reason, turned against 

Abu Jl'ikr Shall, aud opened communications with Sultan Mii- 

Jiarnmad. When this fact became known, Abu Hakr ShMi was 

unable to overcome them, so ho left Dehli, accompanied by some 

of his most devoted followers, such as Malik Shaliin '’Imadu-l 

Mulk, Malik Ihdiri, and Safdar Khan Sultani, and proceeded to 

the kdtila^ of Bahadur iMahlr. On the 17th of the month llania- 

zan, Mubashir Hajib and the old Firoz Slu'*^ men sent letters 

to Sultan Muhammad, informini!: him of t’ . 'ts, and of the 
, e victo/ 

flight of Abu J3akr Shah. They iilaco. , , \n-i Khaiian, 

, 1 Cl 1 . 1 

the youngest son ot the Sultan, on an ele^ , and, raising 
a canojiy over his head, they conducted him to Jah\sar. * On 
the third day, the 19th Ramazan, the Sultan started from 
Jalesar, and entering the city he took his seat on the throne 
in the palace of Firozabad. Mubashir Hajib received the 
ollice of wazi)\ and the title of Islam Khan was confirmed 
to liim. The old guards of Firoz Shah and the people of 
the capital joined the Sultan. After a few days, he left Firoz- 
abad, and. went into the fort {hisdr) of Jahan-panah to the 
Humayiin palace. He took the elephants from the charge of 
the Firoz Shahi slaves, and placed them under the old elephant- 


^ This is acoordinfr tn Firishta, but the text has “Jab,” the TahahU-i Akbari 
“ Hut,’* and ./imfduni “ Chap.” 

* The word seems to lic used here as a common noun, not a proper name. It is 
invariably hUila, not kupila. See note in vol. iii., p. 465. 
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keepers.^ Tliis excited great discontent among them ; hut as the 
Sultciii was strong, and the elephants had all been taken into the 
charge of his servants, they could not withstand him ; so they fled 
in the night, with their wives and children, and joined Abu llakr 
Shall at the kidila of llahadiir Nahir. Such of those old slaves 
as remained in the city next morning received notice that they 
must quit it within three days, so the city was cleared of them, 
'.riic amm a^d mallk^ of the various parts of the kingdom (bahid-i 
mamdlik) now came to Court, and thc^ultairs power and dignity 
increased. J^rinco Hiimayiiii Khan, with Islam Kliaii [rtnd 
oflicrn]^ was sent with a powerful army to suppress Abii J3akr 
Shah and the old Firoz Sh^hi slaves. They liad reached the 
town of Maluinlwari ; and in the month of Muharram, 793 (Dec. 
1390 A.D.), Abii Bakr Sliah, Bahadur Nahir, and the old Firoz 
Shalii slaves, having assembled, made a sudden attack upon the 
royal forces early in tlie morning, and killed several men. J3ut 
Islan^pniri made ^idy his division, and fell upon the assailants ; 
the prince also mogfcd his horse, with ins followers, and defeated 
the enemy at 33ie royal army pursued, and the 

bulk of the detWf;^'''brces took refuge in the fort of Kiitila, but 
some wore kille^^'S?^ some were taken prisoners. When the 
news the victory reached the SultcUi, he started off for the 
scene yf the conflict; and arriving at Kiitila, ho encamped on the 
banks of the Dahand. Abu Bakr Shah and Baluidur Nahir 
begged for mercy, and came to meet the Sultan. Bahadur Nahir 
received a robe, and was sent hack. Abii Bakr Shah was carried 
away by the Sultan as far as Khandi, from whence lie was sent 
to bo kept a prisoner at xMirat, and there ho died. The Sultan 
proceeded to Etawa, .and there he was waited upon by N.ar Singh,^ 

^ Vilbdndn-i kadim. Taken litonilly this is anijitolliirible, for the ollieials of an 
older standing than the reign of Fiioz must have been very few in nuinher. It 
inujU mean that Sulthn Muhammad reinstated those ntliccrs who lield charge when he 
was before on the throne in his father’s days. Sec Firishta. 

^ The MS. and the Tahahit-i Akbart agree in calling him “Bar Sing,’’ Avhieh is 
an improbable mime. Firishta culls him Singh, which is perhaps right, though 
liar Singh is possible. 
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wlio recoivcd a robe, and was sent back. Proceeding along tlic 
bank ot'tlio Jumna, tlio Sultan arrived at Dehli. 

In 794 n. (1492 a.d.), Nar Singh above niontionod, and Sar- 
v4dharan^ and JJir Bahan, broke out in rebellion. Tlio Sultan 
sent Islam Khan against Nar Singh, and he himself marched to 
Etawa against Sarvadharan and the other infidels. Thu ac- 
cursed Nar Singli encountered the forces of Islam Khan, and, 
by God’s grace, was defeated and put to llight. The victors 
pursued, sending many infidels to hell, and laying waste their 
country. Na.r Singh at length sued for mercy, and came to wait 
on Jshim Khan, who carried him to Dehli. Sarvadharan at- 
tacked the town of Balaram,'^ but when the Sultan reached the 
banks of the Biyah^ (.s/e), the infidels lied and shut themselves up 
in Etawa. The Sultan continued his march thither, and on the 
first day of his arrival some little fighting took jdace. In the 
night the njbels ahaudoned the fort of J^ltawa and lied, and n(‘xt 
day the Sultan destroyed it. From thenco^ho marcluMl towards 
Kanauj, and crossing the Ganges, ho the iididds of 

Kanauj and Dalamau, and returning wei^ ^-^I^J^alesar, wh(?re lie 
built a fortress which ho called Miihammau^^l 

In tlie month of llajab, a letter arrived a.., gpvhwaja-i Jahdn, 
who was the Sultan’s lovnm Icnens in Dedili, bringing the in- 
formation that Islam Kiian w^as about to dispart for Multiui and 
Laiior, with the object of stirring up a rebellion. TJk;^ Sultan 
immediately loft Jalesar, and proceeded to Dehli, where he Indd 
a Court, and (piestioncd Islam Khan about the intentions im- 
puted to him. He denio<l them. But an infidel named Jaju,^ 
his brother’s son, a bad fellow who had a spite against him, gave 

^ This is tlc' rcixJiiiof of the; Tuhahit-l Alchariy ami seiaiis probable. Our text lias 
“Sabir wa Adliaraii,” two names, .sayinj^, “Sabir the ueeurscal, and Adhanm.” 
Firislita’s text has “ Sarvadhan itahlur; ” and the translation “ Sirvodlmn.” 

■“ 'I’liis is the name as given by our text, and by Hadauni and Firishta; but the 
TahahitA Akhari and the translation of Firishta make it nalj^ram or “ Bilgiraui." 
Sec Elliot’s (dossary, ii., ‘200. 

For “the U.nks of the Biyah” the Tahakdt-i Akfmri has “ Etawa.” 

^ Th(‘ text has Jaian,” but the Tubakdt-i Akhari says Jfiju, which is coniirnuHl 
by Firishta, who Las Jlajii ; tlie h of which is a clear mistake. 
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fjil.se evidence, and Islam Kluin was unjustly condemned to death. 
Kliwaja-i Jalian was made ivazir^ and Malik Mukarral)u-1 Mulk 
was sent to Miihaminjidabad in Jalesar, with an army. 

In the year 705 ii. v\.d.), Sarvadharan and Jit Siri^h 

lljihtor, and Wir njihaii mnkaddani, of Bhami-ganw, and Abluii 
(Jlijind mukdddam^ of Oluindu, broke out in rebellion.^ “The 
Sullaii sent Mnkarrabu-1 Mulk to put down this out- 
brejikt When the two parties came in si^dit of each other, 
“ M uk:uTal)u-l Mulk adopted a*foncilijitory course, and by 
promises and en^aiijemcnts, induced the rdis to submit. 
He cJUTied them with him to Ivanauj, and there treacher- 
ously had tlu in put to death ; but Uai Sar[vadharan] 
escaped, Jiiid entered kJawa. Malik Mukarrab then 
“ returned to Muiuimmjidabad. In the month of Shawwdl, 
‘‘ the Sultan attacked jind ravag-ed ]\roWcit. Haviiii;’ i>:onc 
from MuliJimmjidabad to Jalesar, he there fell sick. Just 
^;t hat limo^itidliiidice reach(‘d him tluit Bahadur Nahir 
lijid attacL^jfcid plundered several villages in the vicinity 
'' of Ilehli^j^'j^pkwithstjindiiig Ids Aveakiiess, the Sultan 
‘‘ procccd«^^>4tAlewat, and on reaching Kiitila, Bahadur 
.i\alde caW^H‘^l to figlitj but he was defeated, and took 
'■ reCugi in Kiitila. Unable to remain there, he fled and 
bid in Jhjir. After this, the Sultiin proceeded to Muharn- 
jnadabtid, in onhu’ ti> inspect the buildings which lie had 
there begun. His sickness grew worse. In the month 
Babru-l awwal, 71)6 JT., he appointed Urince Hunuiyun to 
‘‘ march against Shaikha Khokar, who had rebelled, and had 
“ got possession of Liihor. Just as the prince was about 
‘‘ to march, lie received intelligence of the death of the 
“ Sultan on the 1 7th Babi’u-1 awwal (15th Jan. 1694 a. d.); 
“ so ho remained at ih.) capital. Sultan Muhammad Shah 
“ reigned six years and seven months. 

^ rioi’f' tlic MS. is faulty. Probably a leaf ba.s been lost or passid over. AV7iat 
follows is quoted from the Tahahlt-i Aklari^ which is g^cnerally in close accord with 
tliis work. 
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“ Sultan ^Aldu-d din Sikandar Shah, 

“ The late Sultan’s second son, Humdyun Khan, remained 
“ for three days engaged in the duties of mourning ; but 
“ on the 19th Rabi’u-1 awwal, he ascended the throne, 
“ with the approbation of the amirs and maliks^ the saiyids 
“ and kdzis^ and all the great men of Dehli. Khwaja-i 
“ Jahdn was made wazir^ and the various other officers were 
“ confirmed in their appointments. On the 5th Jumada-1 
“ awwal, ho fell sick and died, after a reign of one month 
“ and sixteen days. 

‘‘ Sultan Mahmkd Shah, youngest son of Muhammad Shah, 

‘‘ On the death of Sultan ’Alau-d din, otherwise known 
“ as Humdyun Khdn, several of the nobles, such as Ghdlib 
“ Khan of Sdmdna, Rdi Kamdl Main, Mubdrak Khan, 
“ Malajun (?) Khawdss Khdn gov^nor of Ind|:v and 

Karnal, were about to leave the citj^j, (d proceed to their 
“ respective territories, without taki^’^^.^^^fj.ve of [Prince] 
“ Mahmiid Shah, But Khdn-i Jahdn^ of their inten- 
“ tion, and encouraged them to returm city, ^n the 
“ 20th Jumdda-1 awwal, by the efforts of the amirs and 
“ maliks, and great men, Prince Mahmud was placed upon 
“ the throne in the Humayiin palace,” and the title Sultan 
Kasiru-d din Mahmud Shah was given to him. The office of 
u^azir was confirmed to Khwdja-i Jahdn, Mukarrabu-1 Mulk 
became Mukarrab Khdn, and was named heir-apparent of the 
Sultdn.^ ’Abdu-r Rashid Sultdni was entitled Sa’dat Khdn, and 
received the office of Bdrhak, Malik Sdrang was created Sdrang 
Khdn, and received the fief of Dibdlpur. Malik Daulat Ydr, 
the daUr (secretary), was created Daulat Khan, and received the 
office of ''imadu-l mulk and ’dm of the State. Through the 

turbulence of the base infidels, the affairs of the fiefs of Hindus- 
o 

' The Tahakdt~i Akhari and Badduni agree in this, but Firishta says ho was made 
VakHu-i saltanat and Amlru4 umard** 
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tan had fallen into confusion, so Khwaja-i Jahdn received the 
title of Maliku-sh Shark (King of the East) ; and the administra- 
tion of all Hindustan, from Kanauj to Bihdr, was placed in his 
charge. In the month of Eajab, 796 h., he proceeded to Hindus- 
tan with twenty elephants ; and after chastising the rebels of 
Etawa, Kol, Kahura-kanil, and the environs of Kanauj, he 
went to Jaunpur. By degrees he got the fiefs of Kanauj, Karra, 
Oudh, Shadidali,^ Dalarnau, Bahraich, Bihar, and Tirhut, into 
his own possession. Ho put down many of the infidels, and 
restored the forts which they had destroyed. God Almighty 
blessed the arms of Islam with power and victory. The Kai of 
Jajnagar and the King of Laklmauti now began to send to 
Khwaja-i Jahan the elephants which they used to send 
tnhute^ to Dchli.*^ 

About tlie same time, Sarang Khan was sent to Dibalpur, 
to get possession of the fiefs, and to suppress the rebellion of 
Sliail^x Fhokhar. ^In the month of Sha^ban, he proceeded to 
Dibal^a’, where jMh’ccruited and disciplined the soldiers and 
officers, and goipHpssioii of the fief In Zi-1 ka’da, 

796 H., havin*^®! with him lldi Khul Chain Bliatti and 
Rai Hand Kai»^f0feiin, and the army of Multan, ho crossed 
the Satladar (Su^j) near tlie town of Tirhdrah, and the Biydh, 
near JIuluili, and came into the country of Labor. When 
Shaikha Khokhar heard of Sarang Klidn’s advance, lie also 
collected his forces, and attacked the neighbourhood of Dibalpur, 
and laid siege to Ajodlian^ but on being informed that Sarang 
Khdii had passed Hiiidupat, and had sat down {((gainst Ldhof\, 
he left Ajodhan in the night, and proceeded to Ldhor, On the 
next day the hostile forces^ prepared for battle, and placed them- 
selves in array at Saniuthalla, twelve kos from Lahor. Sdrang 
Khdn obtained the victory, and Shaikha Khokhar went into 
Lihor. In the night, however, he collected his wives and 
children, and fled to the Jud mountains. On the following day, 

^ Sandila. 

* This was the beginning of the SharJei dynasty of Jaunpur. 
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Sdrang Khan obtained possession of tho fort of Labor, and 
giving his brother Malik Kandhu the title of ’itdil Khan, he left 
him there, and himself returned to Dibalpur. 

In tho month of Sha’baii, the Sultan, taking v^^itli luin Sahiat 
Khan, went on an excursion to K'lyana, leaving Mukarrab Khan 
at the capital, in charge of the elephants and royal family. When 
the Sultan approached Gwaliyar (Gwalior), Malik ’Ahiu-d din 
Dharwal, Mubarak Khkn son of Malik llaju, and Mallu Khan 
brother of Sarang Khan, formed a conspiracy against tho latter ; 
but he got information of it,' and seizing Malik ’Ahiu-d din and 
Mubarak Khan, ho put them to death. Mallu Klian lied, and 
took refuge with Mukarrab Khan in Doldi. The Sultan re- 
turning from liis journey, encamped near tho city, and Mukarrab 
Kh4n came forth to meet him. He received the honour of an 
interview, but fear and apprehension filled his heart, so ho went 
back into the city and made ready for war. Next day tho Sul- 
tdii, liaving placed Sa’dat Khan over all thi^. amirs^ and 

elephants, approached tho maiddn gate in i.^tle array. Mu- 
karrab Klidii shut himself up, and the fi|^.^^v,<an. For throe 

months the war continued, till at leugtli . \ f tho Sultaii'^s 

J tin 

friends took him into the city, in the montl^ ^^j^^,^yJiarrani^797H. 
(November, 1394 a.d.). But then tho eloprlants and royal 
horses, and all the paraphernalia of government, were left in the 
hands of Sa’dat Khan. The position of Mukarrab Khun was 
strengthened by the presence of the Sultan, and next day he 
assembled tho soldiers and hdzdr people, and led them out in a 
sortie against the investing forces. SaMat Khun got timely 
notice of the sortie, and drew up his men in tho maiddn. Sharp 
fighting followed, but Mukarrab Khan was worsted, and obliged 
to retreat into tho city, with his men, greatly disheartened. Still 
SaMat Khan could not take tho fort, and fell back. He en- 
• camped near ihi^. hauz4 khans ; and finding the fortifications .pf 
Dehli impregnable, and the rainy season coming on, he raised 
the siege, a!5d marched to Firozabad. He conspired with tho 
amirs, who supported him, to raise some one of tho sons of the 
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late Sultan Firoz Shah to the sovereignty, and place him on the 
throne in Firozabdd. Nusrat Khdn, son of Fatli Klnin, son of 
Sultan Firoz Shah, was in Mewat. They brought him forward, 
and in the month Rabi’u-1 awwal raised him to the throne, in 
the palace of Firozabad, under*thc title of Nasiru-d din Nusrat 
Shall. But he was a more puppet, and all the direction of affairs 
was in the hands of SaMat Khan. Only a few days had passed, 
wlien some of the old Firoz Shahi slaves, and some of the 
elephant-keepers, attached themselves to Nasiru-d din, and while 
SaMat Khan was unsuspicious of danger, they placed Nasiru-d 
din upon an elephant, and suddenly attacked him, before he 
could gather his friends around him. Unable to resist, he escaped 
from the palace by the door of the harem. Some of his soldiers 
joined him, and with them he fled to Uehli, and presented himself 
to Mukarrab Khan, by whom, a few days afterwards, he was 
treacherously seized and killed. 1 ^ 7 

and iMlihs who remained in Firozabad, such as 
Miihanimad MuzaMjL wazir; Shahab Nahir, Malik Fazlu-llah 
Balkhi, and thejESJferoz Shahi slaves, all joined Sultan Nd- 
siru-d din [Nifc^SOian], and pledged their faith to him. 
Muhammad Mi4g^f?ftwas made wazir, and received the title of 
Tatar Khan, Sluuiub Nahir became Shahab Khan, and Fazlu- 
llah became Katlagh Khan, and Malik Almas Siiltdni received 
the command of the royal slaves. He became sovereign in Dehli 
and Firozabad.^ 

Mukarrab Khan had secured Bahadur Nahir and his adherents, 
and had placed him in charge of the fortress of Old Dehli. Mallu 
was entitled Ikbal Khan, and received charge of the fortress of 
Siri. At length fights came to be daily occurrences between 
Dehli and FirozdbM, Musulmaus shed the blood of each other, 
and neither party could obtain the mastery. The districts 
in the Doab, and the fiefs (iktd^s) of Sambhal, Paiiipat, 
Jhajhar, and Ruhtak, were in the possession of Sultan Nasiru-d 

^ There is clearly an error here. The true version is no doubt that given in the 
Tabakdt-i Akbart, “ In Dehli and Firozhbad there were two kings.” 
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din [Nusrat Khdn], while Sultdn Mahmud held no place except 
the forts above named. The amirs and maliks of the outlying 
territories {haJdd4 mamdlik) set themselves up as rulers, at their 
own pleasure, and kept all the wealth and revenue in their own 
hands. Things went on thus foi* three years. Deadly contests 
were of daily occurrence between Dehli and Firozdbad, and of 
varying results. Sometimes the men of Dehli had to throw 
themselves into their fortress, .sometimes they drove their adver- 
saries into the fort of Firozabad. 

In the year 798 H. (139b A.D.), Sprang Khan quarrelled with 
Khizr Khan, amir of Multan, and much fighting went on be- 
tween them. At length some of the people {ghuldm) of Malik 
Mardan Bhatti joined Sarang Khan, and with their assistance 
he got possession of the district {shihk) of Multan. Having 
assembled a considerable force, ho in the month of Ramazan, 799 
(May, 1397 a.d.), inarched against Sain^na, and besieged the 
amir Ghalib Khan. When he was no loug^:'V able to hold out, 
Ghalib Khan fled, with a small party ^.^lorse and foSt, to 
Pariipat, to join Tatar Khan. As soon Nasir Shdh 

(Nusrat Khan) heard of this, he sent Mali^ V t4s, commander 
of the slaves, with ten elephants and a si oy^y^lDuny, Tdtar 
Khan, with orders to marcli against Samana, elrpol Sarang Khan, 
and to reinstate Ghalib Khan. On the 15th Muharram, 800 ii. 
(9th October, 1397 a.d.), a battle was fought at the village of 
Kutila,^ and Tatar Khan gained the victory. Sarang Khan fled 
towards Multdn, and Tatar Khan pursued him as far as Tal- 
wandi, when he sent Rai Kamalu-d din Main in pursuit, and 
returned. 

In the month of Rabi’u-l awwal, 800 (November-December 
1397), Pir Muhammad, grandson of Amir Timur, King of 
Khurdsan, crossed the river Sind with a numerous army, and 
laid siege to.Uch. ’Ali Malik, who hold Uch for Sdrailg Khan, 
sustained the siege for about a month, when Sarang Khdn sent 
his ndih Mdik Tdju-d din, and somie other amirs with 4,000 

^ Sue 8uprd, p. 25. 
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horso, to his assistance. Pir Muhammad, on liearing of tlicir 
approach, left Uch, and fell upon tliis force at the village of 
Tamtam a, on the banks of the Biyah. The attack was un- 
expected, and resistance was unavailing ; many perished by the 
sword, and many threw themselves into the river and were 
drowned. Taju-d din fled, with a small party of horse, to 
Miiltiin. Pir Muhammad pursued him, and Sprang Khan, 
being unable t;p oppose him in the field, was obliged to shut 
himself up in tlie fortress. The sieg^went on for six months, 
and tlion wai:^; of forage and provisions compelled Sarang Kluin 
to surrender in the month of Bamazaii, 800. Pir Muhammad 
made Sarang Khan and his family and dependents, and all the 
people of the city, prisoners. He also took possession of the 
fortress, and encamped his army there. 

In the month, of Sliawwal, Ikbal Xhdn joined himself to 
Sultan Nasiru-d din JNusrat Khan], and a compact was made 
betwoq|pJhei/i at the mmb of the Shaikhu-1 mashaikh Nizamu-l 
liakk wau-s shara iiK syju-d din Bakhtiyar Kaki]. Ho placed 
the Sultan [NusnJjpJSpi] upon an elephant, and conducted him 
into the Jahaii- K Sultan Mahmud, Mukarrab Khan, and 
Bahadur Kaliii', w^ji^r^iut up in Old Dchli. On the third day, 
Ikbal Klian treacherously attacked Sultan Nasiru-d din [Nusrat 
Khan], jyho, being unable to resist, fled, with a small party of 
men and elephants, to Firozabad. Ikbal Khan pursued with his 
^forces, and all the elejiliants fell into his hands. The prince 
I escaping to Firozabkl. fled from thence with his family and 
Idependents, crossed the Jumna, and went to Tatar Khan. 
iFirozabad then came into the possession of Ikbal Khan. After 
Hhis, fighting went on daily for two months between Mukarrab 
Khdn and Ikbal Khan ; but at length some am/rs interfered, 
and made peace between them. Mukarrab Khan then entered 
y alf^n-panah with Sultdn Mahmud, and Ikbdl Khan stayed in 
piri. Suddenly IkbM Khan proceeded with a party of his 
fcllowers to the house of Mukarrab Khdn, took him, and slew 
aim without mercy. He then kept Sultdn Mahmud in his 
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power as a puppet, and himself directed all matters of govern- 
ment. 

In the month of Zi-1 ka’da, Ikbal Khan marched against 
Tatdr Khdn at Pdnipat. When information of this reached the 
latter, he left his baggage and materials of war in Pdnipat, and 
marched with a strong force against Dohli. Ikbal Khan in- 
vested Pdnipat, and captured the place in three days. Tatar 
Khan also attacked Dehli, but notwithstanding his efforts, he 
could not take it. Wht^Jhe heard of the fall of Panipat, he 
gave up the siege, and fled with his army to his father in 
Gujarat. Ikb£ Khan took the elephants, horses, etc., from 
Pdnipat, and returned to DcliU. Malik Nasiru-1 Mulk, relation 
{kanb) of Tatar Khan, joined the victor, and received from him 
the title of ’Xdil Khan, and a fief in the Doab.^ Ikbal Khan 
then devoted himself to affairs of State. 

In the month of Safar, 801 h. (Octobf*^, 1398 a.d.), intelli- 
gence came that Ainir Timur, King of B^'Hrasan, had'^^'tacked 
Talina,^ and was staying at Multan, and^^*''^^® he had put to the 
sword all the soldiers of Sarang Khal||^^*^ > had been taken 
prisoners by Pir Muhammad. This hce filled Ikb^l 

Khan with dread and anxiety. Amir continuing his 

march, besieged Bhatnir, took the rai Khul Chain prisoner, and 
put the garrison to the sword. From thence he ma^’ched to 
Sanuina, and many inhabitants of Dibdlpur, Ajpdhan, and 
Sarsutl, fled in terror to Dehli. Many prisoners were taken, 
and most of those received the glory of martyrdom. Then he 
crossed over the Jumna into the Doab, and ravaged the greater 
part of the country. He made a halt at the town of Loni, and 
there he. put to the sword all the prisoners whom he had taken 
between the rivers Sind and Ganges, in all 50,000 men, more or 
less: God knows the truth. Such was the terror inspired by 
him, that Musulmans and Hindus fled before him, some to the 


^ The TahakdUi Akbari says, “ Samana as far as the middle of the Dohb." 
* This name is so given also in the Tabakdt-i Akbari^ and in BadSitini. 
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mountains, some to the deserts, some to the waves of the rivers, 
and some to Dehli. In Juraada-1 awwal, having crossed the 
Jumna, he halted at Firoz4bad, and next day he took up his 
position at the top of the IIauz4 khdss, Ikbal Khan came 
out with his elephants, and gave battle to Amir Tirniir in the 
maiddn. At the first charge, he was defeated by the warriors of 
Timiir, and escaped throiigii a thousand difficulties with his 
elephants into the city. But as they retreated into the city, 
many men were crushed under foo^^Rl died, and heaps of dead 
were left. AViicn night came on, Ikbal Khan and Sultan 
Mahmud, Icavijig their wives and children behind, came out of 
tlie city. The Sultan fled to (lujarat, and Ikbal Khan crossed 
the river Jumna and went to Baran. Next day Amir Timur 
granted quarter to the city, and took the ransom money from 
the inhabitants. On the fourth day he gave orders that all 
the people in the ciw should be made prisoners, and tliis was 
doiie.l^ JB 

Some days afteJBS»j Khizr Khan, who had fled in fear of 
Timur to the Mewat, Bahadur Nahir, Mubarak 

Khan, and Ziral^fjRn. by the favour of Amir Timiir, were 
admitted to an iiitBview, but, with the exception of Khizr Khan,- 
they wore all put into prison. From Dehli, Timiir returned by 
the skiii^s of tlio hills, and made prisoners of those people who 
had remained in the Jiills. Wiien he arrived at Labor, ho 
plundei;ed the city, and he made Shaikha Khokiiar prisoner, 
with his wives and children, and all those who had taken refuae 
witli him. This Sliaikha Khokhar, through enmity to Sarang 
Khan, had early joined Timiir, and had acted as his guide, in 
return for which he had received mercy and flivour. Timiir 

^ NizJimu-d din Aliraad, who is quoted by Firishta, is more explicit in his 
Tahak(it‘i Akbari. He says : “ Jimdr granted quarter to the people of the city, and 
appf#ntcd a iiuruber of persons to collect the ransora-rnoney. Some of the citizens, 
incensed by tlie harshness of the collectors, resisted and killed several of them. This 
daring incited the anger of Tinidr, and he gave orders to kill or niak% prisoners the 
people of the city. On that day many were captured or slain, hut at length Timur 
was moved to pity and issued an edict of mercy.'’ 

2 “ Whom Timur kiiew to bo a saiyid and a good man.”^ — TahaJedtA AkbarL 
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granted the fiefs of Multan and Dibalpur to Kliizr Kh^n, and 
sent him thither. Then he marclied throufi:h Kabul to liis own 
territories, and arrived at his capital, Samarkand. 

After the departure of Tirnur, the neighbourhood of Dehli, 
and all those territories over wliicli his armies had passed, were 
visited witli pestilence {wahd) and famine. Many died of the 
sickness, and many perished with hunger, and for two months 
Dehli was desolate. In tlio^montli of Itajab, 80h (March, 1390 
A.D.), Sultan Ncisiru-d (i1«^'Nusrat Shah, who had lied from 
tlie malovolenco of Ikbal Kluin into the Doab, advanced with a 
small force to Mlrat, where he was joined by ’Adil Khan, wlio 
brought four elephants. Dy craft ho (Nusrat Khaii) got liim 
into his power, and took possession of tlic elepliants.^ The 
people of the Doab, who had obtained deliverance from the hands 
of the Mnghals, began to rally, and he entca-ed Firozabad with 
about i3,000 horse. Dehli, although rninej? came into his power. 
Sliahab Khan came from Mewat, with elepliants^!'‘lid his 
adherents; Malik Almas also joined hin| ^ ‘^Uie Dual). When 
a large force had collcc^ted round him, ’’ • Sliahab Khan to 
Baraii to overpower Ikbal Khan. On hi^ ^la party of Hindu 
footmen fell upon liim in the night and fflled him. llis fol- 
lowiTs dispersed, and the elephants were .abandoned. Directly 
Ikbal Khan heard of this, lie hastened to the spot,^ and got 
possession of the elephants. His power and di^iiity^Hmn-easod 
daily, and forces gatlnu’od round him, wliih* Sultan Nasivu-d din 
[Nusrat Khan] grew weaker and weaker. 

In the month of llabi’ul-I awwal, Ikbal Kban loft Baran, and 
proeeijdod with his army to Dehli ; the Sultan [Nusrat Kliiiii] 
then left Firozabad, and wont into Mewat. Dehli fell into the 
power of Ikbal Khan, and ho took up his abode in the fort of 
Siri. Some of the people of the city who had escaped the 
Mughals, came back and resumed their habitations. In a s^iort 


’ This is not mentioned in the Tahahdt-i Alchnriy or by Badhiinl. Firishta con- 
firms it, but the fact docs not appear in tho translation. 
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time tlie fortress of Sin became populated. The districts (shilik) 
in the Doab, and the fiefs in the neighbourhood of the capital, 
came into the possession of Ikbal Khan ; but the territories in 
general remained in the power of the r/wirs and malil's who 
lield tlieni. Thus Gujarat, and all its districts and dependencies, 
was held by Zafar Khan Wajibii-1 Mulk ; the shil'k of Multan, 
L)ib41pur and parts of Sind, by Khizr Khan ; the shikk of 
Mahoba and ^Kalpl, by Mahmud Khan, son of Malik-zada 
Firoz ; the fiefs {ikliCa) on tlie^JJ^of Hindustan, such as 
Kanauj, Oudh, Karra, Dalamau, Sandila, Bahraich, ]]{har, and 
Jaiinpur, were held by Khwaja-i Jahan ; the Mik of Dhar, by 
Hilawar Khan ; the skikk of Samaria, by Ghalib Klian ; and 
the nhikk of Bayana, by Sliams Khan — into so many portions 
wore the territories of Dohli divided. 

In the month of Eabihi-1 awwal, Ikbal Khan marched towards 
Baydna against Shails Kliau, who was at the town of Nuh o 
Batal^A battle fiJLwed, and fortune [ikhdl) favoured Ikbal 
Khdn. Shams K)j®flcd into Bay an a, leaving two elephants 
in the hands of ®KHRor. Tlien Ikbal Khan mai’chcd against 
Katclii, and ^^ftew^^^ng money and tribute from Rai Singh, he 
returned to Deh^^^rii the same year, Khwaja-i Jahan 'died 
at Jaunpur, and his adopted son, Malik Mubarak, became king 
in his stead, assuming the title of Mubdrak Shah, and taking 
possession of all the fiefs {iktd^s). 

In Jun.ada-1 awwal, 803 (December, 1400), Ikbal Khan again 
marched towards Hindustan, and was waited upon by Shams 
Khan, of Baydna, and Mubarak Khan, [son of] Bahadur Nahir. 
He carrial them with him, and in the same month ho reached 
Pa;ttiaH, on the banks of the black river.^ Here ho encountered 
Rdi Sir^ and other infidels, with a numerous army. On the 

gjsj ^ Badfiiiiii confirms this, but writes Patal, instead of Batal. 

* “ A’b-i siydh/’ or the “ Kdlii-pdni" BadaCini and Firislita agree in saying 
“ the Ganges.” 

^ Firishta agrees with the other anthorities in this name, hut the translation says, * 
“the Ray of Sirinugur, (the ancient name of Bilganiin, which was at that time a 
principality).” But see supra^ notes 1 and 2, p. 26, 
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following day a battle took place, and Grod, who defends the 
Muhammadan religion, gave the victory to Ikb41 Khan. The 
infidels fled, and he pursued them to the confines of Etdwa, 
killing many, and making many prisoners. From thence he 
proceeded to the district [khitta) of Kanauj, and Sultanu-sh 
Shark Mubarak Shah came up from Hindustdn. The river 
Ganges flowed between the two armies, and neither was able to 
cross. This state of aftairs continued for two nionths, when 
each party retired to hisfljfNi home. On his journey, Ikbal 
Khan became suspicious of][Mubarak Khan and] ^Jiams Khan, 
and having got them into his power [ho put them to death] 

In this year Taghi Khan Turkchi Sultdin, son-in-law of 
Ghalib Khan, amir of Saiiiaiia, assembling a considerable force, 
marched towards Dibalpur, against Khizr Khan. When intclli* 
gence of tliis was brought to Khizr Khan^ he prepared for the 
attack, and marched with a largo force into khitta of Ajodhan. 

A battle was fought there on the 9th Hajali the banki^j f the 
Dahanda. Khizr Khan was victorious, ’ mi(Taghi Khan fled 
to the town of Asahiihar.^ Ghalib Kh!? ' sl other amirs who 
were with him, then treacherously killed h^’ ^nf|^ 

In the year 804 h. (1401), Sultan ivfjiiiviil id left the khitta 
of Ilhar, and proceeded to Dehli. Ikbal Khan came forth 
to give him a formal reception, and the Sultan weiit^, to the 
Humayun palace in Jahdn-pan^h. But the reiils of goyernmeiit 
were in the hands of Ikbal Kluin, and so hatred sprang up be- 
tween him and the Sultan. Ikbal Khan again went to Kanauj, 
and took the Sult4,n with him. In this year Sultan Mubdrak 
Shah (of Jaunpur) died, and his brother, Ibrdhim Shah, succeeded 
him as. king, under the title of Sultan Ibrahim. On hearing of 
the approach of Sultan Mahmud and Ikbfil Khan, ho marched 
out to meet them with a large force. When the two armies 
were near to each other, and the battle was imminent, Sulfaii 


^ The necessary words in brackets are from the TahakdUi Akbari. 

2 So in the M S., but the Tabakdt-i Akbari has “ Bahudar,’* and Bud&dni “ Bahiihar.’ 
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Mahmud left the array of Ikbdl Khdn, on the pretence of hunt- 
ino;, and went to join Sultan Ibrdhim, but Ibrdhlm paid him not 
the slightest attention, so he departed, and went into the khitta 
of Kanauj. There he expelled Malik-zdda Harbui, who had 
held the place for Mubdrak Shah, and installed himself in his 
place. Ikbal Khdn returned to Dehli, and Ibrdhim Shdh went 
to Jaunpur. At Kanauj all ranks of people joined the Sultan, 
and the scattered guards and dependents rallied round him. 
The Sultdn himself was content wiA^is iktd! of Kanauj. 

In Jumada-1 awwal, 805 h. (De^?1402), Ikbdl Khan marched 
against Gwaliyar (Gwdlior), the fort of which place had been 
treacherously wrested from the hands of the Musulmdns during 
the Mughal invasion by the accursed Nar Singh. When Nar 
Singh died, his son, Biram ^ Deo, succeeded him in the possession 
of the fort. It was very strong, and it was impossible to take 
it by assault; so ij^dl Khan returned, after plundering tlio 
ext year he again marched against it. The 
;ancod to meet Ikbal Kh&n, and fought 
Iholpur, but he was defeated, and driven 
of the infidels were slain, and during the 
le fort, and went oft’ to Gwalior. Ikbal 
Klidn pursued him to Gwdlior, and after jdundering the open 
countr)!^ he returned to Dehli. In the year 806 H. (1403-4) 
Tatar Khan, son of Zafar Kh4n, amir of Gujarat, basely seized 
his own father, and sent him prisoner to Asdwal (Ahmaddbad). 
Ho then made himself king with the title of Sultan Nasiru-d din 
Muhammad Shah. Ho collected a largo army, with the object 
of attacking Dehli. On his march thither he was poisoned by 
Shams Khdn and died. His father Zafar Khdn was brought 
from Asdwal by night, and the whole army submitted to him. 

In 807 H. (1401 A.D.), Ikbdl Khdn inarched against Etdwa. 
Rdi Sarwar,^ the Rat of Gwalior, the Rdi of Jdlhdr, and other 

' Probably Brahma Deo, as in the translation of Firishta. In the text of Firishta 
t is “ Baram.” ^ See suprdy p. 26 . 


counUi^ to Dehli. 
son of Biram De< 
with him at the 
into t’le fort, 
night he evacua 
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rdls, had come there and were shut up in Etawa. The siege was 
carried on against them for four months, but at last they gave 
tribute and four elepliants, on account of Gwalior, and so made 
peace. In tlio month of Shawwal, Ikbal Khan proceeded from 
Etawa to Kanauj, and fought against Sultan [Mahmud], but 
the place was strong, and he could not take it, so he returned 
to DeliU disappointed. 

In the month of Muharram, 808 ii. (July, 1405 a.d.), Ikbal 
Khan marched against Bahrain Khan Turk-bacha,^ 

who had fought against Inl^* nephew tlio son of Sarang Klian,^ 
fled through fear to the mountains of Badhnor.^ Ikbal Khan 
proceeded to the town of Arubar^ in these mountains, and there 
halted. Finally, Maklidum-zada Shaikh 'Alamu-d din, grand- 
son of Ilazrat Saiyid Jalal Bukhari, interposed, and relying upon 
him, Bahr5.in Khan came to Ikbal Khan, and had an interview. 
From thence Ikbal Khan marched to ward.y^ Multan. WJion he 
reached Talwandi, liai Kamalu-d din arr|j^;xl. Here l^tj^^^eized 
Bahrain Khan, llai Daud Kamal Main, ^rsc^ai Iliinu [son of] 
Khul Chain Bhatti.^ On tlio third heiy:an. I Bahrain Khan, 
and securing the others, he carried them\4s,| iiim. When ho 
reached the banks of the Dahanda, near of Ajodhan, 

he was met by Kliizr Khan and a large army. On the 19th 
Jumada-1 awwal, 808 h. (12th November, 1405), | battle was 
fought between them. At the first charge, IkbM Kh4u was 
defeated, and fled, lie was pursued, and his horse fell upon him 
and wounded him, so that he could not escape. He was killed, 
and his head was cut off and sent to Fathpiir. 

Daulat KhS.n, Iklitiyar Khan, and otlier amirs, sent a depu- 

' Firishta says ho was one of tlio Khdna-zddon i Firozshdhi,'* or son of one of 
Firoz Sbfih’s Turk! slaves. 

* The TahaJedt-i Akhari^ Badauni and Firishta, all agreo in saying, more simply 
and intelligibly, “ who had fought against Sarang Khhn." 

3 “Ilalhor” and “Hadoz”in the MS., “Dahor” in Firishta. “ Badhnor”is 
from the Tabaka t-i Akbari. 

* Rhpar? 

5 The Tahakdt4 Akbari agrees essentially, but Firishta says, “Rdi Dhdd, Kamhl 
Bhatti, and Rhi Ilabbh, son of Rat Rati.” 
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tation to Sultan Mahmud, urging him to take the govern nient. 
In the month Jum4da-1 4khir, the Sultan left Kanauj with a 
small force, and proceeded to the capital, where he assumed the 
sovereignty. The family and dependents of Ikbal Kliaii were 
removed from Dchli, and sent into the klMa of Kol. Daulat 
Kh^n was made faujddr of the Doab ; and Ikhtiyar Khan 
received the gift of the palace of Fi'rozabad. Iklim Khdn 
Bahadur Naliir brought two elephants as an offering, and 
joined the Sultan. In the rnon^^P^ Jumada-1 awwal, 809 h. 
(October, 14j}6), the Sultan went To Kanauj, and Daulat Khan 
was sent with an army to Sam ana. As tlie Sultan approached 
Kanauj, Sultdn Ibrahim threatened the city, and crossing the 
Ganges, sat down against it. Jhit after a time he retired to 
Jaunpur, and the Sultan returned to Dehli. As he proceeded 
homewards, his army dispersed; the men going off to their 
respective fiefs Ibrahim Shah (lieard of the Sultanas 

rctreini^as ho was burneyiiig liomowards, and immediately 
returned to Kanan^ ^l there besieged Mahmud Tarinati, who 
had been left in nd by Sultan Maiirnud. lie held out 

for four months,^^^^* when no one catno to the rescue, he of 
necessity surrend^tid. The fief of Kanauj was then given to 
Ikhtiyar Khan, grandson of Malik Yar Khan Kanipila. 

Ilavljig passed the rainy season in Kanauj, he (Ibrahim Shah) 
marched^against Dehli in the month of Jumada-1 awwal, 810 H. 
(October, 1407). Nusrat Khan Gurg-andaz, Tatar Khan son of 
Sarang Khan, and Malik Marhaba ijlmldm of Ikbal Khdn, 
deserted Sultan Mahmud, and joined Ibrahim Shall. Asad 
Khan Lodi was besieged (by Ibrahim Shah) in the fort of 
Sambhal. On the second day ho surrendered, and the fort was 
given by Ibrahim to Tdtdr Shah. From thence Ibrdhim Shdh 
marched towards Dehli, intending to cross the Jumna at the ford 
ofKicha. But intelligence was brought to him that Zafar Khdn 
had conquered the territory of Dhdr, and having made Alp ^ 
Khdn, son of Dildwar Khdn, prisoner, he intended to proceed to 
Jaunpur. Starting from the ford of Kichar, he (Ibrdhim Shdh) 
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returned by regular marches to Jaunpur, leaving Marliaba Khan 
with a small force in the fort of Baran. In the month of Zi-1 
ka^da, Sultan Mahmud marched from Dehli against Baran. 
Marhaba Khdn came forth to meet him, and a battle followed, 
in which the Khan was worsted and driven into the fort. The 
Sultan's men pursued, and entering the fort they killed Marhaba 
Khan. The Sultan then proceeded to Sambhal, but before he 
came to the banks of the Ganges, Tdtar Khan evacuated the fort 
and went off to Kanauj. ^‘‘^•"^ultaii left the place in charge of 
Asad Khan, and returned to^Dehli. 

Daulat Khan Lodi had been sent against Sam5,na, which, 
after the murder of Bahrain Khan Turk-bacha, had been 
taken possession of by Bairam Khan. On the llth Rajab, 
809,^ a battle was fought between them about two kos from 
Samana, and Daulat Khan was victorious. Bairarn Khin fled 
to Sirhind, but after a time, Daulat Kl^Vn forgave him and 
patronized him. Bairam Khan had previd* jly made an-izvrage- 
ment with Khizr Khan, and had prornisedSJpi serve him, so when 
Khizr Khan heard of the capture of Saii^* I ^lie proceeded Avith 
a strong force against Daulat Khan. On li^ teaching Fathabad, 
Daulat Khan fled across the Jumna, and^ all the amirs and 
mallks who had been connected with him joined Khizr Khan. 
He confided the shikk of Hisar Firozah to Kiwam Khan, and 

I > 

the fiefs of Samdna and Saunarn were taken from Bairam Khan 
and granted to Zirak Khan, the fief of Sirhind and some other 
parganas were given to Bairam Khan, and Khizr Kh4n then 
returned to Fathpur. Baydna, the Doab, and the fief of 
Ruhtak, wore all that now remained in the possession of Sultan 
Mahmud. 

In the month of Rajab, 811 H. (December, 1408), Sultan 
Mahmud went to Hisar Firozah, and besieged Kiwam Khan 
in the fort. After some days Kiwdm Khdn made proposals of 


^ The TabaJedt-i Alcbari confirms this date, but Firishta makes it 810 , which seems 
to be the more correct. 
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peace, and sent his son to the Sultdn with tribute. The Sultan 
then returned through Dhatrath to Dehli. Khizr Khan, when 
he heard of this, marched quickly to Fathabdd and chastised 
the people who had joined the Sultan. On the 11th Ramazan, 
he (Khizr Khdn) sent Maliku-sh Shark Malik Tuhfa with a 
strong force to attack Dhatrath, and Fath Khdn fled with his 
household into the Dodb. Many of the people who remained 
there were plundered and made prisoners. Khizr Khan pro- 
ceeded through Ruhtak to Doj|jJ|^|iid besieged it ; Sultan 
Mahmud beijjig in the fort of Sin/ and Ikhtiyar Khan in the 
palace of Firozabad. A scarcity of forage ensued, and Khizr 
Khan witlidrew across the Jumna into the Doab, but meeting 
with resistance there, he re-crossed the river and marched to 
Fathpiir. 

In the year 812 (1409 a.d.), Bairam Khdn Turk-bacha 

turned against Khizr^ haii, and joined himself to Daiilat Khan. 
On hi^,ng of this action, Khizr Khan proceeded to Sirhind. 
Bairarii Khan sent Jj^mily into the mountains, and proceeded 
himself with his fo lo join Daulat Khdn at the ford of the 
Jumna. Khizr Kh pursued him, and halted on the bank of 
the river. Bairam Khan having no hope of escape, felt himself 
vanquished and helpless, so he went [and submitted] to Khizr 
Khdn, \yho restored to him his parganas. Khizr Khan then 
returned ^o Fathpur, During this year the Sultan remained in 
the capital, and made no excursion. 

In the year 813 ii. (1410 a.d.), Khizr Khdn marched to 
Ruhtak, and besieged Idris Khan in the fort. The war went 
on for six months, but at length being reduced to extremity, 
Idris Khdn sent out a large sum of money as tribute, ajid his 
son as a hostage, and so making peace, ho bound himself by 
engagements to Khizr Khan. After this Khizr Khan returned 
through Samdua to Fatlipur. Sultdn Mahmud went to Katehr, 
and after hunting there, returned to the capital. The whole 
business of the State was fallen into the greatest disorder. The 
Suit da gave no heed to the duties of his station, and had no 
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care for the permanency of the throne ; his whole time was 
devoted to pleasure and debauchery. 

In 814 ii. (1411 A.D.), Khizr Khdn proceeded to Ruhtak. 
Malik Idris and Malik Mubariz Khan his brother, received tlio 
khitta of Haiisi, and were honoured by being allowed to kiss tlie 
feet.^ They received many other favours. After this Khizr 
Khan plundered the town of Narnaul, wliich was in the posses- 
sion of Iklim Khdu and Bahadur Ndhir. Then he went to Mewat, 
and plundered the towns Sarath, and Kharol, and 
having pillaged other placeslii^Mcwat, ho returned, , and proceed- 
ing to Dchli, he invested the fort of Siri. Sultan Mahmud was 
in the fort, and Ikhtiyar Khan held the palace of Firozabdd for 
him. The contest went on till. Iklitiyar Khan joined Khizr 
Khan, who then removed from before Siri, and took possession 
of the fort of Firozabad. Thus he became master of tlie fiefs 
of tlie Doab, and of the neighboiirliood of tl^k capital. 

As grain and forage were scarce, in Miih;. ^Ii’am, 815 
1412 A.D.), ho proceeded by Panipat to WH^^dr. In Jumada-1 
awwal, Sultan Mahmud went to Katem‘)^and after spending 
some days there hunting, he returned to Dohli. On his way 
home ho was seized with illness in the month of Rajah, and died. 
He reigned, through all these many vicissitudes and misfortunes, 
twenty years and two months. ^ 

After the death of the Sultan, the a/uirs and and 

royal servants, pledged their faith to Daulat Khan. Mubdriz 
Khan and Malik Idris abandoned Khizr Kiidii, and went over 
to Daulat Khan. During this year, Khizr Khan remained in 
Fathpur, and did not go to Dehli. 

In Muharram, 816 h. (April, 1413), Daulat Kh4n went to 
Katehr, where Eai Har Singh and other rats came to wait 
upon him. When he reached Pattiali, Muhabat Kh4n, amir 
of Badatin, joined him. Intelligence was now brought that 
Sultan Ibrahim was besieging K4dir Khan, son of Sultan 

c 

^ This shows that Khizr Kh&n had assumed regal state. 

® The other authorities agree in saying Zi-1 ka’da. 
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Mahmud Khan [in Kalpi]/ but Daulat Khan had not sufficient 
forces to attempt to relieve him. In Jumada-1 awwal, Kliizr Khan 
led his forces out of Dehli, and when lie went to Hisar Firozah, 
all the amira and malilia of that country gathered round him. 
Siege was laid to the fort of Kulitak, in which Idris Khan was 
living, and Khizr Khan passing near, went into Mewat. Jalal 
Khan, nephew of Iklim Khan Baliadur Naliir, came to wait 
upon liim. Turning back from tlmnce, he went into Sambhal, 
and laid tlie country waste. I^H^month Zi-1 hijja Jie pro- 
ceeded to l)(Jili, and posted himsM in front of tlie gate of Siri. 
At length Mij^lik Lonii and some partisans of Khizr Khan in 
the city conspired together, and [gave him such assistance 
that] he obtained possession of the gate of the nanhat-kh(mah. 
When Daulat Khan saw that liis position was desperate, he 
bogged for <|uartor, Kliizr Khan gave him an interview, and 
then consigning liinlto the charge of Kiwaiii Klian, ho sent 
hinif^tho fort of^Iisar Firozah. Khizr Khan thus obtained 
possession of Dohli^i^ the 8th Rabi’u-1 awwal, 817 h. (i;)3rd 
May. 1414 a.d.) 

Khizr Khdn,^ 

Khizr Kluin v. as the sor. of Maliku-sli Shark Malik Sulaimaii, 

‘ Tabak'dt-i AHuri. 

' 'f'ljc lillo jf S/t’fda or IWuhhih is not given to Kln'/.r Khan. lie wicklod tlic 
sovereign fewer, hut ho professed and wished to be considered the vicegerent of 
Timiir, whose favour lie had gained by politic subniissioii while that ooiupieror was in 
Tiidia. *'l'o compensate for the want of the regal style, some curious titles are given 
to him, intlieativc! of his feaity to Timur. In tlie heading of this eliapt(‘r the words 
Jlmulmji “ service of the exalted (or imperial) standards,” are prefixed to 

his name. In other passages, especially before his attaining tlie throne, he is entitled 
Masnad-i “the ex.ilted throne.” The Tahnlcdt-i Akbari styles him Itui/dt-i 'ali^ 
“ exalted standards.’ Jiadfiuni prefers the Mttunad-i Uili, Firishta does not employ 
these expressions, but calls liim simply “Saiyid Khizr Khan.” Tlic Tahakdt~i Akbari 
gives tho following explaintiou, which is quotial by Firishta. “ Although ho (Kliizr 
Khan) acquired the dignity of sovereign and the powers of ruler, he professed himself 
subordinate to Timur. He would not allow himself to bo called Bddshdh (king), but 
was addressed as RdifdtA. 'cXi. At the beginning of liis reign, the name of Tiraiir 
was employed in the coins and in the khutha ; afterwards the name of Shfih Eukh was 
used ; but at length Khizr Kliiin’s name was introduced in the khdtba^ and prayers 
were ollertal for him.” Firishta adds, that for several years he sent appropriate 
tribute to Shah Eukh. As to the coins, see Thomas’s “ Path&n Kings,” p. 328. 
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who wjis adopted in childhood, and brought up by Malik 
Nasiru-l Mulk Marddn Daulat.^ Historians record that he was 
by descent a sau/id. The chief of the sahjUl% Jalalu-d din 
Bokhari, once honoured the house of Malik Mardaii with a visit, 
and when food was spread before his guest, Malik Mardaii 
ordered Sulaiinan to wash the groat saiykVs hands. The saiyid 
said, “ Tliis is a saiyid^ and is unfit for such work as this.*"’ As 
the great chief of the saiyids^ thus testified to Sulaiinan being a 
saiyid^ there can be no dt'^“!^.‘jiiat he was one. Another proof 
of his being a miynl is, tli^Vie was generous, br;»ve, merciful, 
considerate, true to his word, and kind: these are all virtues 
which were conspicuous in the Prophet, and were manifest 
in him. 

When Malik Mardaii died, Malik Shaikh his sou obtained 
the fief of Multan, but he died soon after, ^and Malik Sulaiinan 
succeeded him. He likewise soon aftervv^'ds died, and Kliizr 
Khan then obtained Multan, with all it/fr dopendoncii^^^ifrom 
Sultan Firoz Shah. Grod Almighty had chosen him for groat 
work and a high station, and his diguit^^ increased daily. The 
events of hi.s campaigns and victories, before he accomplished the 
conquest of Dehli, have already been related. On the loth 
Eabihi-1 awwal, 817 (dOth May, 1414 a.d.), he entered the fort 
of Siri, and posted his army in the palace of pultun Mahmud. 
The people of the city, by force of late events, had become 
impoverished and needy, so he settled allowances and made 
provision for them. By this kindness, they were all made easy 
and happy. He gave to Maliku-sh Shark Malik Tuhfa the 
title of Taju-1 Mulk, and made him wazir. To Saiyid Salim, 
chief of the saiyids, he gave the ikta and shikk of Saharanpiir, 
and all affairs wore set in order. He gave to Malik ’Abdu-r 
Ealnm, adopted son of the late Malik Sulaiinan, the title of 

^ The Tahakdt4 Akhariy BacluOni, and Firishta all agree that Malik Sulaimhii was 
the adopted son of Nasiru-l Mulk, and the context of our MS. accords. The actual 
wording of thili passage, however, makes Kliizr Khfin to be the adopted son ot 
Mardan, an evident error, which one little word in the text would rectify, and which 
has been admitted in the translation. 
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'Al^u-1 Mulk, and he confided to him the ildd^ and shikk of 
Multdn and Fathpur. He made Malik Sarwar governor {shahna) 
of the capital, and his locum tenens when he was himself absent. 
Malik Khairu-d din was made ^driz4 mamdlik (muster-master), 
Malik Kklu keeper of the elephants, Malik Dkiid became secre- 
tary [daUr). Ikhtiydr Khan was appointed to the shikk of the 
Doab. The State officials were confirmed in iha parganas, villages, 
and ild£s^ which they had held u^he reign of Sultdn Mahmud, 
and were sent to look after tlj^^fcTlms the affairs of State 
were all properly arranged. 

In the year 817 h. (1414 a.d.), Maliku-sh Shark Taju-1 Mulk 
was sent out with the army of Hindustan, while Khizr Kh^n 
himself remained in tlie capital. Taju-1 Mulk crossed the 
Jumna, and went to the town of Ahar. Then he crossed the 
, Ganges into the country of Katehr, and chastised and plundered 
^the infidels of thaticountry. llai Har Singh fled into tlio 
niour'^is of Aiiwft^.^ When the army of Islam closed in 
upon Iiim, he was helj^less, and paid taxes, money, and tribute 
{mahs 'd o mdl o khidnkdi), Muhabat KJiari, amir of Eaddun, 
came to wait upon Taju-1 Mulk. After this interview, Tdju-1 
Mulk pursuing the course of the Itahab, he arrived at the ford 
of Sarg-dwari, and there crossed the Ganges. He chastised 
the infidels of Khur^ and Kanibil (Kampila), and passing 
through Jhe town of Sakina, ho proceeded to Badham. Hasan 
Khan, amir of Kapri, and Malik Hamza his brother, came to 
wait upon him. The infidels of Gwalior, Soori, and Chaiidawar,^ 
brought their money and taxes {mdl o mahstil), and bowed their 
necks to the yoke of obedience. He wrested Jalcsar from the 
^possession of the infidels of Chandawar, and gave it .to the 

1 MS. TahakdUi Akhari Badauni 

Firishta says simply tlic “ kohistdn ” (mountains). See note infrd^ p. 4i). 

^ “Now known as Shamsabid .” — Tahahdui Akhari. 

^ Rftprf, or Rapri, and Chandawar are on the Jumna, a few miles*bcIow A^ra, in 
^ country full of ravines, and Avell capable of beiu" defended by a few men against 
thousands. — Elliot, edition of 1849, p. 192. 
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Musulmans, who had formerly held it. He left liis own officers 
there. Then passing along the Black river, ho chastised the 
infidels of Etiiwa, and returned to the capital. 

In the year 818 ir. (1415 A.n.), Khizr Khan gave to his son, 
the cxalteil prince Maliku-sh Shark Malik Mubarak, who was 
worthy to be a king, the lliiftaa of Firozpur and Sirhind, and 
all the ikfas of the late Bairani Khan. He gave him command 
over all the west country, an^sont Malik Sadhu Nadira to act 
as his deputy. When allairs of that country were 

satisfactorily arranged, the’^'i^oce returned with j\lalik Sadhu 
Nadira, Zirak Khan, amir oi Sanuina, and other a}airs and 
mnliJiSy to the capital. 

In 819 H. (1416 A.D.), Khizr Khan sent Malik Taju-1 Mulk 
with a great army to Havana and (xwalior. When the Malik 
entered the country of Bayana, Malik Karimu-l Mulk, brother 
of Shams Khan, gave him a grand rccepttni. From thence ho 
proceeded to Cwalior and plundered thej'country, ainjjf^ living 
seized the money and tribute of [the llai of] (iwalior and other 
rdiSy^ ho passed tlie Jumna opposite Chandawar, and went 
towards Kani])ila and Pattfali. llai liar Singh, tlie occupier of 
Katchr, was submissive, so after taking the revenue and tribute 
from him, the Malik returned to the capital. Malik Sadhu 
Nadira had been sent to Sirhind as the representative of Prince 
^lubarak. In the montli of Juniada-l awwal, some Tu|Jv-bachas^ 
of the family of Bairam Khan treacherously got Sadliu into 
their poiver and murder(;d him. Tliey then seized upon the 
fort of Sirhind, Khizr Khan sent Malik Daiid, the dahir 
(secretary), and Zirak Klniii, to put down these rebels. The 
Turk-bachas fled across the Satladar (Sutlej), and escaped to the 
mountains. Band pursued them thither, and for two months 
carried on operations in the hills. But their mountainous retreats 
were strong, and he was unable to subdue them, so ho returned. 

While this was passing, intelligence arrived in the month of 

« 

1 The Tuhakdl-i Akhari says, having taken the fixed tribute froip the IIM of 
Gwhlior.” * See mp'dy note 1, p. 40. 
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Eajab that Sultan Ahmad of Gujardt had laid siege to the fort 
of Ndgor. Khizr Khan marched thither, passing between Tonak 
and Todah, and when Sultan Ahmad heard of his approacli, he 
retreated towards Dhar. Khizr Khan went to New city Jh4in 
(shahr-i nan Jhdm)^ and Ilyas Khan, amw of Jhain, had the 
honour of an interview. Having repressed the disturbances in 
tliat (piarter, Khizr Khan returned to Gwalior, and besieged the 
rdi in the fort. As the fort wasj^fc|^trong, he could not take 
it, but lie took money and revei^^B^^ccount of Gwalior, and 
tlicn proceeded to tlie hhltta ofIBIyana, where Shams Khan 
Auliadi {(mir of Bay ana) also paid money and tribute. After 
this he returned to Delili. 

In 820 n. (1417 a.d.), Tughan Kais and sundiy other Turk-- 
who had slain Malik Sadhu, broke out in rebellion, and 
Khizr Khan sent ^ir:dv Kluin, (mir of Saniana, with a strong 
force, tq^ ut them do^n. When he reached Samana, Tughiin, 
and tf^other Tur]c%achm^ who had besieged Malik Kainal 
lladlian, ve]>rosontative of Khan-zada Mifazzam, in the fort of 
Sirhiiid, went off to tlio mountains, Zirak Khan pursued tliem 
to the towii of ihiil.- Hero Tiiglian Eais consented to ])ay a fine. 
He ex])i‘llcd the Turk-hacha murderers of Malik Sadhu from his 
baud, and gave his son as a hostage. Zirak Khan sent the j^outh 
and the money to Dedili, and himself returned to Saniana. 

In 821 H. (1418 A.D.), Kliizr Khan sent Malik Taju-1 Miilk 
with a-nuinerous army to repress the rebellion of Har Singh, of 
Kaiolir.'^* AVhen this force crossed the Ganges, Har Singh laid 


^ The Tdhahlt-i ^tlhuri says, shrhr-i mu-arus Jhaiu'^ Badauin has simply 
“ Jahrihaii.’’ Firishtii says. nau^ known as 'arus-i jn/nin (hviile of the 

world),” and his words show that he meant jahuHy and not Jhuin, thonjilt he may 
have misunderstood the Tahabii-i Akhari. The title of “hrido” was applied to 
u virfj^in fortress. See vol. iii., p. 022. 

- This name is j^iveu as Bail and Kail in the MS., and by the Tahakdt A Akhari. 
Firiaiita says “ Pail.” 

^ The Hindu name of the present province of Rohilkhand. At first the ]\riiham- 
madan conquerors called all the country to the east of the Ganges^ K at eh r, bat 
subsequently, when Sambbal and Badhiln were made separate governments, the 
country beyond the Raragangli only was called by that name. — Elliot, edition of 
1849, p. 192. 
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waste the whole country of Katelir, and went into the jungle of 
Anwala, which borders that country for a distance of twenty-four 
kos. The army of Islam encamped near the jungle, and Har 
Singh being inclosed therein, had to fight. The royal forces 
were victorious, and all the furniture and baggage and arms and 
horses of the infidels fell into their hands. Har Singh fled 
towards the mountains of Kumayun. On the following day 
about twenty thousand h(^'®rt3...>ere sent in pursuit, whilst Taju-1 
Mulk remained statioiijfl^h^J/^ his army and baggage. The 
forces of Islam crossed the !».• e.i :,b, and pursued the enemy into 
the mountains of Kumayun. Har Singh pressed forward into 
the mountains, and on the fifth day the royal forces retired, 
after having secured great spoil. Tajii-1 Mulk tlum fell back, 
and passing near Badaiin, he crossed tlie Ganges at the ford of 
Bajlaiia. Muhabat Kh4n, amir of Ikxdiiun, there took leave of 
him, and ho proceeded to Etawa. He^.ravaged that^listrict, 
and besieged llai Sarwar,^ who held it ; but the BlM^offcred 
money and tribute, and so secured peace. From tlience Taju-l 
Mulk returned in the month of Rabihi-1 likhir trium])hant to 
Dehli. He there presented the money and tribute which he had 
brought to Khizr Khan, and was most graciously received. 

In S22 n. (1419 a.d.), Khizr Khan marched against Katohr. 
First he chastised the rebels in the country of Kol, after that 
he scoured the jungles of the llahab and of KSambhal, and ovei- 
threvv the rebels. From tlience he proceeded, in the month of 
Zi-l kaMa, towards Badauii, and passed the (ranges near tlie 
town of PattiMi. AVhen Muhabat Khan lu'ard of this, his 
heart was struck with dismay, and he made preparations for 
standing a siege. In the month of Zi-l hijja, Khizr Khan 
invested the fort, and carried on the siege for six months. Ho 
was just upon the point of capturing it, when he reix'ived in- 
formation that a conspiracy had been formed against him by 
some amirs and maUks of the late Mahnuid Shah, wiio had 

J See supri^^ pp. 22, 26. Our MS. still calls him “ Sabir,” and Firishta here 
names him “ Sambir.” 
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[)ostor wlio liad assunieil 
^ircd that a man assiimini^ 
,ppoarc(l ill the mountains of 


been overpowered by Daulat Khan Among tlieni were Kiwani 
Khan and Ikhtiyar Khan. As soon as this came to his 
knowledge, Khizr Khan raised the siege of Badaun, and 
inarched towards Dehli. On his marcli, by the banks of the 
Ganges, on the 20th Jiimada-1 awwal, 822 ii., having captured 
Kiwam Khan, Ikhtiyar Khan, and other officers of tlie late 
Sultan Mahmiid, lie put them to in punishment of their 

treason, and then repaired to Deh] 

Information was now given o 
the name of S^irang Kluin. I 
the name of Sarang KluiiG had 
Ihijwara,'- dependent on Jalandhar, and had given himself out 
to bo Saraiig Khan. Many foolish ignorant people [believed 
him, and ho had assembled a party around him. Khi/r Khan]'* 
i>ave the ikta of Sirli^id to [Malik Sultan Slrah] Lodi, and 
'^^||n to roprosJ the pretender. Malik Sultan Shah, in 
)iffn of llajab, proceeded with his own forces to Sirhind. 
The pretender Sarang, with his rustic adherents, then sallied 
forth from Bajwara, and when he approached the river Satladar 
(Sutlej), the people of Ariibar (lliipar) also joined him. In 
the mouth of Sha’biui, he came near to Sirhind, and a battl«j 
was fought. Malik Sultan Shah Lodi obtained the victory, and 
the preiimder was put to flight. He fled to the town of Tarsari,* 
one of the *le])endencies of Sirliind. Khwaja ’Ali Jiidarabi, 
(hiur of the town of Jhath, with his dependents, joined the 
pretender. Zirak Khan, (imir of Samana, and Tughan, rah 
(ehi(d') of tlie Turk-hnclaa^ of Jalandhar, came forward to 
strengthen Sultan Shah, Sultan Shah entered Sirhind, and 
the pretender Sarang then fled to Arubar (lliipar). Khwaja 


o' 

depute 
the ino? 


/ 

^ “ Who died in the time of Timur's invasion.*’— Firishta. 

" Tho J'uIxtJcdt-i Akhari and B.idaiiiii read ‘‘Bajwara,” but Firislita inak(S it 
“ Maeffiwara.” 

^ 'riiore is an evident break in our hero, about a lino beiii" al*>ent. The 
first two words are sugj^ested by the context ; the others are taken iVoin tlto TahukdlA 
AkbarL 

j * The has “Lahori.” Badauui and Firislita do not give the 

nnmo 
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’AU now deserted him, and joined Zirak Khan. Next day 
the royal army advanced to Arubar (Rupar), and there 
halted, tlic pretender having fled to tho mountains. While this 
was passing Malik Khairu-d din Khani was also sent with la 
strong force against the pretender. In the month of Ramazan, 
he arrived at Arubar (Rupar), and there the forces united, and 
marched into the mountains^ pursuit of tho impostor. Sarang 
Kli all’s followers wore helpless, but tho moun- 
tains were not easy of so the (royal) forces retreated. 

iMo.lik Khairu-d din procee*^!^ the capital, and Zirak Khan 
W('nt to Samana, leaving Sintaii Shah Lodi with a force in 
possession of Arubar. So the royal army was dispersed. 

In II. (1420 A.D.), tho pretended Sarang Khan had a 
meeting with Tiighaii, chief of tlic Turk-liachas, when Tiighaii 
troachorously got tlic impostor into hig^ power, and made him 
prisoner. He afterwards killed liim. tChizr Khan r'^ained in 
th(^ capital, but lie sent Malik Taju-l Jlnlk with'^lrfi army 
against Etawa. ’.riiis army marched through the town of Haran, 
and came into the country of Kol. After suppressing tho rebels 
in that quarter, it advanced into Etawa, and there destroyed the 
village oF Dehli, the strong<‘st place in the possession of tho 
infidels. From thence, it marched against Etawa, and besieged 
Rai Sarwar,^ who at length made peace, and paid his annual 
revenue and tribute. The army then proceeded to ,^hc country 
of Chandawjir, which it phinder(‘d, and laid waste. It then 
marcluMl into Katchr, wlioro Rai Singh, tho possessor of that 
country, paid further revonvie and tribute. After that, Taju-l 
Mulk returned to the capital. In tho month of Rajab, intelli' 
geiice arrived that Tiigluui Rais had a second time broken out 
into rebellion, and was besieging the fort of Sirhind, and that he 
liad overrun the country as far as Maiisurpur and Rail.- Khizi 
Khan again sent Malik Khairu-d din with an army to over- 


’ Still “ Salnr” in the MS., and “Saru” in the TahaMUi Akhari. 
•' See ii'dc «?(;;/•«, p. 49. 
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power liim. He marcli(3d to Samana, and there united his forces 
to those of Majlis-i ’all Zirak Khan. Tlicy then went in search 
of tljo rebel, but lie being informed of their approach, crossed 
the river Satladar (Sutlej), at the town of Ludhiyana, and con- 
fronted the royal army from the other side of tlic river. ]3ut 
tlie waters were low, and the royal forces crossed. Tiighan then 
fled into the country of Jasrath KImkhar. Ilis iief (/A/d’) was 
given to Zirak Khan, and Malik din returned to J)eiili. 

In 824 H. (1121 A.D.), marched to Mewat. 

Some of the Mewattis joine(]|^^^^Rd tlic others were besieged 
in the fortress ot Kutila [bcTO^Sg to] Bahadur jMahir. Kliizr 
Khan sat down against the fort, and tlie Mewattis sallied fortii 
to fight ; hut they were quickly defeated, the fort was tnkeii, 
and they fled to the mountains. After destroying the fort of 
Kutila, Kliizr Khan inarched towards (Iwalior. On the 7th 
Muhar|||l, 824 h. (ISth January, 1121 a.d.), Malik Taju-l 
Mulk cRu, and the office of icazu' was given to his eldest son, 
Maliku-.'sh Shark Malik Sikandar. Wlicii Kliizr Khan arrived 
in Uwalior, his forces invested the fort, and overran the country. 
After realizing money and tribute, ho proceeded to Etawa. Ilai 
Sarwar of Etavva was dead, and his son being iinahlo to make 
resistance, paid his revenue and tribute money. Khizr Khan 
was now taken ill, and returned to Dclili. On the 17th Jumada I 
awwal, 82‘4ii. (15th May, 1421 a.d.), after reaching the city, ho 
died, and God in liis mercy took him. 


SaltdnA ^azam wa Khuddigdn-i mu^azzani MiCizzu-d dinujd 
wau-d dm Muhdrak Shah} 

Khizr Khan, three days before his death, nominated his excel- 
lent and worthy son as his heir-apparent. On the 19th Jumiula-l 

awwal, 824, with the approval of the amin and maliks} Muhdrak 

• 

^ Mubarak ShJih, like liis father, is in this work rarely called Sultfin. lie is com- 
monly spoken of as Khudmvand Jahdn-pandh^ ** the Lord, the asylum of the world.” 

“ Briggs (Pirishta, i., 612 ) sees in this a proof of the incruased^power of the 
iristocracy ; but the same terns have been used in describing the accession of many 
Mubarak ShSih’s predecessors, and so no inference can be drawn from them. 
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Shall took his seat upon the throne. Khizr Khan being dead, 
the people in general renewed their vows of allegiance to his 
tiironc. The amirs and mnliks^ the imcims^ saif/ids^m^ kdzis^ and 
(ivery one else who held appointments and emoluments in the 
late reign, wore confirmed in their iktas^ parganas^ villages {dih)^ 
]);ircels of ground {kat'd)^ and allotments {mahd(id), by the new 
sovereign. He even iiicreas(.^ them of his own accord. The 
liets of the shikk of and of Haiisi w('ro taken 

from Malik Rajab Nad^^*’?. Maliku-sh Shark IMalik 

Iladali, the Sultan’s nephex . tn\k Raiab receiv;xl the fief of 
the sJdkk of Dibalpiir. Novv'4;.:i^ V arrived of, the rebellion of 
Jjisratli Sliaikha Tvhokhar and Tiighan Rais. 

Idle cause of this outbreak was, that in 823 H. (1420 a.d.), 
Sullaii ’’AH, King of Kashmir, led his army into the country of 
'fliatta, but as ho returned, ho was (mcouiitored by Jasrath 
Kliokliar. The ShalTs army Avas scattered, part beijf'ifKstill in 
Thatta. and part having coim^ out. Tncaiiablo of sustdt*. /hg the 
a: tack, it broke and fled. Shah ’AH himself fell a prisoner into 
tlie hands of Jasrath, and all his iiaggagc and stores were plun- 
dered. Jasrath Khokhar was an imprudent rustic. Intoxicated 
with victory, and elated with the stnmgth of his fdi’ces, he b(‘gaii 
to liave visions about Dehli. When lu^ heard of the death of 
Khizr Khan, ho passed the rivers Riy all and Satladar (Sutlej), 
willi a body of horse and foot, and attacked llai Kauialn-d din 
Main, at Talwandi. Ra( Firoz fled before him towards tin 
desert. Jasrath next plundered the country, from the town o 
Ludhiyana to the neighbourhood of Arubar (Rupar), on tin 
8utl(-j. Some days after, he re-crossed the river, and proceeded tt 
Jalandliar. Zirak Kh(iii witlidrew into the fort, and Jasratli 
ivliokhar pitched his camp three kos from the town, on the baiA 
of the Beni. Negociations went on between them, and terms oi 
capitulation were agreed upon by both parties. The fort wds to 
be evacuated and given into the charge of Tughan. Majlis-i 
"all Zirak Khan was to take a son of Tughan to wait upon the 
iSiiltdii, and Jasrath was to send tribute, and return home. On 
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tho 2nd Jnm&da-l dkhir, Zirak Klid,n came out of the fort of 
Jalandhar, and was conducted to Jasrath Khokhar, who was 
drawn up ready to receive him with his whole force. Wlien 
.Jasrath saw Zirak Khan in his power, he forgot hivS promise, 
and carefully guarding liiin, carried him off a prisoner over the 
Sutlej, to the town of Ludhiyana. From thence he inarched 
on tlie 20th Jumada-1 cikhir, to Sirhind, where he arrived in the 
middle of tho .rainy season. 3^^^^ultan Shah Lodi took 
rcfugo in the fort, and altlio^^^^HKfi made great exertions, 
God guardccU the fortress, failed to take it. When 

Malik Sultan Shah’s appolHPB^® stance readied the ears of 
tho Sultan, he, notwithstanding the rains, marched out of the 
city in the month of Ilajah, and proceeded towards Sirhind. He 
ijeachcd tlie town of liolilla, in the neighbourhood of Sdniana, 
and Jasrath hearing of his approach, raised tho siege of 
SirhiiiJ|kn the 27th Kajab, and retreated to Ludhiyana. Ho 
releasH^Majlis-i hill Zirak Klian,^ who then returned to 
Siinuina, and joiiu'd his sovereign. The royal army then ad- 
vanced to Ludhiyana, and Jasrath Khokliar crossed to tho other 
side of the river, where ho encamped in full view of the Sultan’s 
forces. He had got possession of all the boats, so the royal 
army was unable to pass. For nearly forty days they thus 
.remained posted in siglit of eacli otlier, until Canopus rose and 
the water^s fell. The Sultan then retired to Kabulpiir, and 
dasrath ICliokhar, keeping to the bank of tho river, made a 
similar movement. On the 1 1th Shawwal, the king sent Sikan- 
dar Tuhta, Majlis-i ’Ml Zirak Khan, Maliku-sli Shark Mahmud 
Hasan, Malik Kalu, and several other amirs^ with a strong force 
and six elephants, to cross the river higher up at Rupar. Early 
in tlie morning tlioy crossed tlie river by a ford. On the same 
day, the king himself marched to the place where they had 
erdfesed. Jasrath Khokhar also, still holding to the bank 
of the river, advanced by a parallel inarch; but when he 

^ Bad^iiiii agrees that he wa.s released, but Firishta says he escaped. The 
TabakdUi Akbari simply says he joined the Sultan. 
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heard that some forces had crossed the river, he was alarmed, 
and took up a position four kos distant from the ford. The 
Sultan then passed with his whole army, and hastened to meet 
him. As soon as the royal forces came in sight, the rebels fled 
without fighting, leaving all their baggage behind. The royal 
forces pursued, and many horse and foot men were killed. 
Jasrath fled hastily with light-horse, to the town of 

Jalandhar, and on the he crossed the liiyah. When 

the royal army roache(rW'*?. he made oft’ to the Rjivi. 

The Sultan crossed the , {^n‘<?'‘tho foot of the hills, and 

reached the Rdvi, near ,.*/ Jlliowa. lie contiiiiied 

his pursuit across the river, and Jasrath tlicn went over the 
Janluiva,^ and proceeded to Tckhai',2 in'> hills. Rai Rliim, 
the chief of Jammu, was honoured in, an interview with th.{^ 
Sultan, and he then undertook to act a^ guide. He crossed 
the Janhava, and conducted the royal army to Tckki^i>. which 
was his [Jasrath Khokhars]^ strongest place. They ac»4:royed 
the place, and made many of those who had there sought refuge 
prisoners. Tlie royal army then retired victorious towards 
Labor. 

Jn Muliarram, 825 H. (December, 1421), the SMtan entered 
the ruined city of Lahor,^ in which no living thing except the 
owl of ill omen had its abode. After a while the Sultan turned 
his attention to the restoration of the city, and undef his royal 
favour building was recommenced. Ho stayed there encamped 
by the side of the Ravi for nearly a month, engaged in repairing 
the fort and the gates. When this work was completed, he gave 
the fief of Labor to Maliku-sh Shark Malik Mahmud Ilasan. 
He gave him also two thousand horse, and having made pre- 

^ So in the text: Badutini has “Chhinho.” The Chiiihb is meant. See vol. iii., 
p. 313. 

* So in the text : The Tahahit-i Akhari\\m Thankar,” and Badhdni, “ Talhar.*’ 
Firishta says, “ Bcesul,” hut BisstiU is on the IlCivi. 

3 TahaJcdt4 AJehari. 

^ Tie rails it shahr-i maimun, “ the happy city ” — rather at variance with his 
description of it. 
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paration for tlie maiiiteiiance of this force and of the fort, lie left 
them in his charge, and then returned to Dchli. In Juinada-l 
akliir of this same year, Jasrath jSliaiklia crossed the rivers 
Jaiihava and llavi with a large force of horse and foot, and 
proceeded to Lahor.^ lie pitched liis camp near the place 
(tomb) of tlic Shaikhu-1 Mashaikh Shaikli Hasan Zaiijaiii. On 
the 11th Jiimada-l akhir, an enga£;emeiit was fouglit in the mud 
fort {himr4 Ixham)^ and by Jasrath was repulsed. 

The royal forces came out pursuit, but did not 

advance ver>i far, so that^lHgMB^^fcg forces maintained their 
respective positions. OnnH||IB^^ Jasrath held his ground, 
but oil the followiiig||l^ ho wont down the Ravi. There 
having a-ssembled tl^HK men (^uhimd)^ he, on the 17th of the 

S itli, fell back oiS^W^froin Labor. On the 21st he returned 
again attacked tW& fort, but the arms of Islam were once 
more j^^rious. The assailants were driven back and pursued, 
and t^Kth returned to his army. In this way for a month and 
live days lighting went on outside the fort, but at length 
Jasrath was compelled to retreat towards Kabinor. Rai Rliim 
liad come into the fort of Kalaiior, with the object of rendering 
assisiance to the royal forces. He liad (already) excited the 
enmity of Jasrath, and when the latter approached, constant 
•fighting went on, but neither party could prevail. So tlie strife 
continued^ but subsequently, in the luontli of Ramazan, they 
made peace. Jasrath then wont towards the Ravi, and there lie 
gathered together ah the people of tlie territory of the Khokhars 
who were in alliance with him. Sikandar Tuhfa now arrived 
at the ford of Biilii with aTarge force to support Malik Mahmud 
Hasan, who liad been sent by the Sultan against Jasrath. 
Unable to resist those forces, Jasrath fled across the Ravi and 
J&nhava with his followers, and proceeded to Tekhar.^ Maliku- 
sh*Shark crossed tlie Biyah at the ford of Buhi, and on the 12th 


^ Shahr-i maimun Muhdrak-v'ml^ Tlie uame of its restorer had thus been 
given to tho “ happy city.’* 

* Here called Telhar. 
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Shaww^l, lie arrived at Ldhor. Malik Malimud Hasan came 
three kos out of tlio fort to meet him. 

Previous to this, Malik Rajah, amir of Dibalpiir, Malik Sultan 
Shah Lodi, amir of Sirhiiid, and llai Firoz Main joined Malik 
Sikandar. The army (of Sikandar Tuhfa) marched along the 
Ravi, and crossed that river between Kalanor and the town ot 
Bhoh. On reaching the conl^^ of Janinui,^ they were joined by 
Rai Bilim. After this, ^ 7 . 61 ^ ^^l^y^khars who had separated from 
Jasrath, at the river defeated, and the army 

returned to Labor. His IVfl F, i>^!^^'ders tlf^at Maliku-sh 

Shark Mahmud Hasan Jalandhar, and 

having got ready (his followers), ^'***‘* 

Malik Sikandar was placed in cbarge'jj'v^ j^" and in obedience 
to the royal order, ho jirocoeded with r.^nto the fort. Hi,s 

Majesty having recalled Mahmud and t'ftV^rlkJr amim^ renio 
Malik Sikandar from tlio office of icazi)\ and appoint^J^^^;ls hi?- 
successor Maliku-sh Shark Sarwar, then governor of *t dip city. 
The son of the latter succ(;eded him in the office of governor. 

In the year 826 ii. (1423 a.d.), His Majesty made ready his 
army, and dcteriniiied to march towards Hindustan. In tin' 
month of Muharram he entered the territorv of Katehr, and. 
collected the revenue and taxes [mdl 0 maJiaul), At this time 
Muhabat Khan, who had felt himself in danger from tlu^ 
Sultdn^s father Khizr Khan, was admitted to an interview and 
forgiven. From thence, the Sultan crossed the Ganges, and 
attacked the country of the Rahtors, putting many of the infidels 
to the sword. He remained for some days encamped on tin' 
Ganges, and then he left Malik Mubaraz, Zirak Khan, and 
Karndl Khan with a detachment in the fort of Karnpila, to put 
down any outbreak of the Rahtors. The son of Rdi Sarwar, who 
had joined His Majesty, and had followed in his retinue, now 
took alarm and went olF. Maliku-sh Shark Khairu-d din KlVaii 
was sent in pursuit of him with a strong force, but could not 


Here called “ Jamdii,” 
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come up wiili him. He, liowover, plundered his country, and 
descended upon Etawa. The Sultan also inarched and joined 
Kliairu-d din in Etawa, when the infidel ruler of that country 
shut himself up in his fort. But he was unable to hold out, 
and so this son of llai Sarwar made his subinission, and paid 
the revenue and tribute wdiich was owing. Ilis Majesty then 



he arrived in »Jumada-l 
^caine in with a largo body 
:o wait upon the Sultan, 
.ion. The office of *dnz-i 
-d din Khani and given 
vm'thy and riglitcous man was a 
tan ; lie applied himself diligently to 
daily increased. In Jumada-1 awwal 
re was fi<rhtin<; between Jasrath Shaiklni 


returned victorious to Dehlij 
akhir, 82G ii. ^ Malik 
of followers from his 
and was received w^ 
mtondlik was takeij 
to Mahmud Ilasail 
faitlil'ul servant 
, business, and h^ 
this samo ^ 

and'h||||Jlhim. Tl.# rdi was killed, and the greater portion of 
his ]|^Rs and arms fell into the hands of Jasrath. On ascer- 
taining the death of llcii Bliim, Jasrath united a small army of 
Aluglials with his own, and attacked the territories of Dlbalpiir 
and Labor. Alalik Sikandar immediately marched after him, 
but Jasrath fell back, and crossed over the Jaiihava. About this 
thne intelligence arriv(al of the death of Malik ^Alaii-l Mulk, 
anur of Multan. 

Accounts were also brought in, that Shaikh '’AhV lieutenant of 
the prince the son oi' vSar-kitmash, was advancing with a large force 
from Kabul to attack the territories of Bhakkar and Siwist^n. 
To repulse this attack and overthrow the accursed invaders. His 
Majesty placed the districts of Multan and Siwistan under the 
charge of Maliku-sh Shark Malik Mahmud Hasan, and he sent 
him witli a large army, and with all his family and dependents, 
to Multan. When ho arrived there, he restored tranquillity 
afliong the population, and distributing m\ims^ pensions, and 
allowances, ho made the people joyful and happy. The inhabi- 


' Firishta says “oiio of the nobles of Mirza Sh&h Rukh, who was established at 
Kabul.” 
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tants, both of the city and country, felt secure. He repaired 
the fort wliich had been damaged in the struggles {hddisah) with 
the Muglials, and he collected a strong army around him. 

News now arrived that Alp KJian/ of Dhi'ii\ had marched 
against the Eai of Gwalior. His Majesty liastenod thitlier with 
a lai’go army, but wiien lie arrived at tJio district {khifta) of 
liayana, tJie son of Auhadj^v..^, amir of Jlayana, who had 
treaclierously murdered Mubarak Xhaii, rebelled 
against 
the 

hill, , , - 

extremities, paid his revenue and trK^iyjLdH^jdaced his neck in 
the collar of obedience. His Majesty ^t^inuod his march 
towards Gwalior against Alp Khan. ’’j^E??,held the forJ.;^ 

of the Ohambal, but another ford was 3%^^£ally found. 
the royal army passed over. Malik Mahmud Hasan Iconic 
other and the Mowattis, and Nusrat Khan, witiV^iheir 

horse and foot, plundered the baggage of Al[) Khan, and brought 
many of his men, both horse and foot, back as prisoners. His 
Majesty considering that both parties were Musuljnaiis, spared 
the lives of the prisoners and set them free. Next day. Alp 
Khan sent messengers to Ilis Majesty to make proposals of peace. 
TJie Sultan seeing that he was reduced to a state of impotences 
consented to make peace, on condition of Alp Khan s^^nding in 
tribute and retiring from Gwalior. On the following day, Alp 
Khdn forwarded his tribute, and inarched back towards Dliar. 
His Majesty remained for sonio time encamped on the banks ol* 
the Chambal, levying revenue and taxes from the infidels of th(‘ 
neighbourhood according to old custom, after which ho rcturneil 
to Dehli, where he arrived in Eajab, 827 ll., and devoted himself 
to the business of the State. 


* Our MS. and Badtoi give the name as “ Alb (Alp) Khan, but the Tabakdt-i 
Akhari Laa Alaf Khun” (which is a common error for “ Ulugh Kh&n”), and adds 
that he w.is known as “ SuMn Htishang.” Firishta calls him, “ Sultfin Udshang, 
prince {wall) of Malwu.” 
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In Muliarram, 828 h. (November, 1424), His Majesty resolved 
on goin^ to Katchr. On reacliiiig the banks of the Ganges, Rai 
Har Singh came to pay his respects, and was received with great 
condescension ; but as ho had not paid his taxes {mahsul) for 
three years, he was detained for a whileJ The royal army then 
crossed tlie Ganges, and having chastised the recusants of tiie 
neiglibourhood, proceeded to ^MiiMibills of Kumayuii. There it 
stayed for a tiine, but who became liot, it inarclied 

homewards by tlie bai^l^ Crossing tlie Ganges at 

Gang, thi^ iutentioiu anauj ; but there was a 

istan, and consequently 
or. JNews was brought that the 
rebellion, so the Sultan marclied 
aged and laid waste. Tlie Mewattis 
tlie population, took refuge in [tlie 
whicli was tlieir great stronghold. This 
plac^P^s iinpregnahle, and grain and fodder were scarce, so the 
8ultau returned to Dohli. He arrived there in the month of 
Rajah, and took up his abode in the palace. The aunrs and 
7nalih were dismissed to their own estates, and the Sultan gave 
himself up to relaxation and pleasure. 

In 829 Ti. (November, 1425), he again marched against IVIewat. 
Jallii and Kaddu, ^ grandsons of Baliadur Nahir, and several 
Mewattij who had joined them, laid waste their own territories, 
and took up a position in the mountains of And war. They were 
attacked for scveriii days hy the royal forces, who drove tlieni 
out of Andwar, and then they went to the mountains of Alwar. 
Next day His Majesty destroyed the fortified post of Andwar, 
and marched against Alwar. When Jallii and Kaddii posted 

' The Tahakdt-i Al'hari is more explicit: “In consequence of the b.ihinccs due for 
tlyeo velars, lie was kept fur some days in confinement ; but then having paid the 
money, he was set at liberty.’' 

2 “Having laid waste and depopulated their country.” — Tabuhdt-i Akhari, 

^ T((bak(U~i Akbari. 

^ The TabnkdUi Akbari at'd Firishta agree in these names. For tlie first of these 
names our MS. gives Khalk'* 


terrible famine 
the army ad van 
Mewattis had 
Jnto Mowiit, V 
Ug driven 
moTBMis of^] 
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tliemsclves there, the royal forces followed them. At length 
they were reduced to distress, and were compelled to surrender. 
His Majesty granted them quarter, and afterwards graciously 
gave Kaddii a reception.^ 

2 “ The Sultdn having wasted the country of Mewat, 
“ returned home. Fourteen months afterwards, on the 
‘‘11th Muharram, 83 ^|v:^ 5 . 2 th November, 1426 a.d.), 
‘'ho proceeded to after punishing the dis- 

“ affected in that s^.h/'J’? ',^;d to llayiina. Mu- 

“hammad Khan, so^ rulen^ llayaiia, 
“retired to the top^"ivlf«l^/N^ . ‘i? days kept 
“up his resistance. Some IX'^^i^hined the Sultdn, 

V • _ “ 1 ^'v 


“ and when lie could no loiiirer 


fu’tli from 


“the fort in the rnontli of a rope rouijd^ 

“ liis neck, and made Iiis submissi^l^||^J.riie ]iorsos>,’^'*S 
“arms and goods of all sorts wliicliVere in thcA^'?^(^'ho 
“offered as tribute. By order of the Sultan, hisWnily 
“and dependents were brouglit out of tlie fortress and sent 
“to Delili, Bayana was given to Mnkbil Khan, Sikri, 
“which is now known as Fatlipnr, was entrinitcd to Malik 
“Khairu-d dm Tulitii. Jlis IMnjesty then proceeded to- 
“wards Gwalior. Tlie Bui of Gwalior and [///c itoi.s] of 
“Bhangar and Chandawar, made no resistance, but paid 
“tlieir revenue according to tlie oM rule. , 

“The Sultan returned to Dehli in the month Jumada-1 
“awwal. He then changed the territory of Mahmud 
“Hasan, giving liini charge of Hisar Firozah, and trans- 
“ferring Multdn to ]\Ialik llajab Nadira. Muhammad 
“Khdn [son of Auhad Khan] having escaped with his 
“family, fled to Mew^,t, where several of his scattered 


^ Thft TahaJedt-i Ahhari aud Firishta a^rcc in sjiyiii" that ho (or thi^y) wtVe 
imprisoned. 

- The MS. is deficient in making no mention of the year 830. A lacuna occurs 
just at this point, as evidenced by the abrupt wordin;,^ of the MS., and by tlie 
omission of all account of certain events recc'rded by other writers. What follows, 
marked by inverted commas, is taken from the Tabaka t-i AkbarL 
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followers rejoined him. There he learnt that Malik Mukbil 
‘‘[the governor] had marched with his army towards 
“Mahdwan, leaving Malik Khairu-d din Tuhfa in the fort, 
^‘and the town empty [of soldiers]. Muhammad Khan 
‘‘seized the opportunity, and being supported by several 
zamimhirfi of iJayana, he went there with a small force. 
“ Most of the people of ^^|M|||n and country joined him. 


“Unable to hold the 

“Muljprak ana to Malik Mubariz, 

“and sent ^hut 

“himself up took possession of the 

“ couiitiy amkjl^H^nanage it. Muhammad Khan then 
“ left a paiiy^H^Hflherents in the fort, while he himself 
Ji^l speed w’cnt to join Sultan Ibrahim 
vki. SmlWMubarak Shah snininoned Jlalik Mubariz 
lis presence to account for the escape of Muhammad 
avjiiin, and niarclied in person against liayana. On his 
“ way, a letter reached him from Kadir Khan, the governor 
“ of Kalpi, informing him that Sultan li)rahim Sharki w’as 
“ coining up against Kal})i with a strong force. The Sultan 
“theredbro deferred his march to Bayana, and turned to 
“ meet Sultan Ibrahim Sharki. Meanwhile tlie forces of 
“Sharki had attacked tlic town of Bliiikanu, ^ and were 


|Khairu-d din capitulated, 


escaped, 

bnivki. 


“marching upon Badaun. Sultan Mubarak Shah then 
“crossed the Jumna, and attacked the village of Haroli, 
“one of the well-known places of Mawas. From thence 
“ho proceeded to Atruli.’' 

His Majesty was now informed tliat Muklitass Khan, brother 
of Sharki, had entered into the territory of Etawa with a large 
army and many elephants. Ho immediately sent off Maliku-sh 
Slmrk Mahmud Hasan, with ten thousand brave and exporienc('d 
horsemen, against Muklitass Khan. The malik marched with 


^ Firishta agrees with this reading, but Badhdni has Bhdn-k&ndn. 
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this force, and came to tho place where the SharJd army was 
encamped. When Miikhtass Khan heard of his approach, he 
retreated, and joined [Ibrahim Shah] Sharki. Malik Mahmud 
ITasan remained there some days, seeking to take his opponents 
unawares ; but they wore on the alert, and he could not find an 
opportunity. He tlien returned and joined his own army.^ 
[Ibrahim Shall] Sliarki fenced along the banks of the 

lllackwater^ to Burliana^^^^^*' of Etawa. His 
Majesty inarched agaiiW and arrived at tlie 

town of Payiu-kotah,V^p ^ sliort 

distance apart. W^heiife^,:', T' i^^dficence and tlie 

bravery of His Majesty, dis army, lie 

retreated in the month of Jiimad<^^i ‘ A. ^uul went t(uvn,rds 
the town of Kapri. There he crossi 
and marching on, ho encamped on 
Majesty crossed the Jumna at Chandaw^ 


uid went towards 
: 5 jf/;^na to Gudrang, 
Aatehr.^;^^;; . 
piir.sui|^;‘vn- 

camped four Aus distant from tlie enemy. The royal sr5 iS 

made constant attacks upon all points, and carried oil’ prisoners, 
cattle, and horses. About twenty days passed in this manner, 
tho two armies being in close proximity. On the 17th Jumadad 
akhir, Sharki drew up all his forces, horse and foot and elephants, 
in battle array. Plis Majesty, Maliku-sh Shark Sarwaru-1 
Mulk, Saiyid Salim chief of the miykh, and several other 
great amirn^ remained in tho camp in safety, and sonie others 
were sent against the enemy, such as Maliku-sh Shark Malik 
Mahmud Hasan, and Khan-i ’azam Path Khan son of Sultan 
Miizaffar, Majlis-i Ydi Zirak Kluin, Maliku-sh Sliai’k Sultan 
Shah, who had lately received the title of Islam Khan, Malik 
Jainan, grandson of tho late Khan-i Jahan, Kalii Khani, 
master of the elephants, Malik Ahmad Tulifa, and Malik 
Mukbil Khan. The battle began and went on from midday till 
evening, but as niglit fell, the combatants withdrew to their 


1 That is, tho royal army. 

2 “ v/V;./ shjdh,'' meaning the Kalinadi. 

3 The TabaJedt-i Akbari has “Mali-kona,” and Firishta “ Mulikota.’' 
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respective positions. Neither side turned their backs, but 
remained figliting till the last. There were many wounded in 
the army of Sharki, so that when next day lie saw the strength 
of the loyal forces, lie retreated towards t!ie Jumna. On the 
17th Jumada-1 akhir, he crossed from Gudrang to Eapri, 
and from thence inarcdied to his own country. Tlie Sultan 
pursued him to Gudran the combatants on both 

sides were Musulmans, yielded to the inter- 
cession of his nohles, c pursuit. He then 

marched to Hath-k ok revenue and ta^es 

and tribute, accon. i the Rai of Gwalior, 

and other rdzs, le proceeded along the 

Chamhal, and ent Muhammad Khan Auhadi had 

joined Shnrki, a}| itly being afraid, he shut himself up 

ie fort. T. hvested the foi*t, which was very lofty 

and Reined imprc'gnable. ]hit the garrison 

wf^^^^e to make a successful defence ; their hands were 
poua^ss against the assailants, and their feet were unable to 
flee. So they were compelled to capitulate and ask for mercy. 
His Majesty, full of royal mercy and compassion for ^lusulmans, 
forbore to punish Mulianiniad Khan, and granted him forgive- 
ness. He directed his forces to remove from the fort, and on 
the 26th Kajab he marclicd out with his followers, and went off 
towards Mowat. His Majesty remained there for some days 
to set in order the wasted city ; then he took effectual care to 
preserve the district and fortress, by appointing as their governor 
Malik Mahmud, who had exhibited great resolution and loyalty 
ill the government and protection of provinces, and had success- 
fully accomplished many great duties. Thus, in the beginning 
of the reign, he had fought against Jasrath Khokhar; and when 
he held the command at Labor, lie had successfully contended 
agjiinst tho prince-deputy of the Prince of Khurdsan,* and had 
prevented him from coming to Multan. He was now appointed 
to command the fort of Baydna, and to manage the territory, 

1 The <?oiieral of Sh&h Rukh. 

VOL. IV. 
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and that iktd^ and all its dependencies were placed under his 
charge. 

His Majesty then departed homewards, and proceeding along 
the banks of the Jumna, ho reached Dehli on the 15th Sha'ban, 
831 H. (30th April, 1428 a.d.), and took up his residence in 
Siri. Tlien dismissing the amirs and mnliks to their fiefs, he 
gave himself up to plcasur^r.ij^’^^ymcnt. * * * In the month 
of Shawwal, he seized having allied 

himself to Sultan liJ^-ving kept up a 

correspondence with death 

privately. His ]VI:ijest|^^>.J^: ^jJ^^:f'p’'var^ Miilk with 

an army to Mewat, to people and 

settle the country. The inhabitanVw several of their 

towns and villages, places flourishill^^^. jlesert, and then 
retreated into the mountains. Jala'^^^rt^r^'fother of 
Kaddu, and some other chiefs, includii:^^5niiad Klij^^;^^/|;cTik 
Fakhru-d din, and several other maUks related to them ''<i 

all their horsemen and footmen, and assembled in the'^^V^rt of 
Alwar. Wlicn Malik Sarwaru-l Miilk sat down against the 
fort, the besieged saw that it was hopeless to resist, so they made 
proposals for peace, engaging to give hostages for the payment 
of tlieir revenue. In accordance with this engagement, liaving 
received the revenue (;nd/), taxes {mahs(d)^ and hostages, 
Sarwaru-l Mulk returned with liis army to Dehli. 

In the month of Zi-1 kaMa, intelligence was brought that 
Jasrath Kliokliar had besieged the town of Kalanor. Alaliku-sli 
Shark Malik Sikandar Tuhfa marched from Labor to relii've tlic 
place ; but Jasrath, quitting his position before Kalanor, advanced 
some koH to meet him. A battle followed, in which Jasrath was 
victorious; Malik Sikandar retreatid with his forces to Lahor. 
Jasrath passing by Kalanor, crossed the liiyah, and attacked 
Jalandhar ; but the place was strong, and he was unable to itakc 
it, so he retreated to Kalanor, carrying oft’ the people of the 
neighbourhood as prisoners. When His Majesty was informed of 
these occurrences, he ordered Zirak Khan, amir of Sdmana, and 
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Islam Kliiin, amir of Sirliind, to unite their forces and advance 
to reinforce Malik Sikandar. But before they reached Labor, 
Malik Sikandar had gone to Kalanor, and there uniting with 
Ills own forces all the horse and foot belonging to ]lai Ghalib of 
that town, he marched after Jasrath, and met him near Kangra, 
on the banks of the Biyah. Both armies drew up in battle 
array, and the fight began ;s of Islam were victorious. 

Jasrath being defeated, wliich he had gained at 

Jalandhar fell into the rs, and he retreated to 

Tekliar. Malik Sik; to Labor. 

In Muharram, .i).), Maliku-sh Shark 

Malimud Hiisan li rebellion which Muham- 
mad Khan Auhac xl up among the infidels of Bayana, 

ho (jiiittod that went to wait upon His Majesty in 

Ho was th irreat tavour, and the fief of Ilisar 

,s grant? ^nin 

Iffjesty determined to march into the mountains of 
'^and tlie royal camp was pitched at the top of the llnuz-i 
The amirn and malikH from all parts of the country joined 
it. Marching from thence, the Sultan ju’oceedcd to the palace 
of Hiiidwari, and rested there for a wliile. Jahil Kliaii, Mewatti. 
and other Mewattis, being r(Mluce<l to extremities, brought in the 
money, contributions, and tribute according to old rule, and 
some of tl^eni ^v'ero granted the honour of paying homage. In 
the month of Shawwal, the royal standards returned safe and 
victorious to the capital. Nothing else of importance was done 
this year. About this time, intelligence was received of the 
death of Malik llajab Nadira, amir of Multan, and the fief of 
^lultan was restored to Maliku-sh Shark Mahmud Hasan, who 
received the title ofTnuidii-1 Mulk, and was sent to Multan 
witli a large army. 

Jti the year 833 h. (1429- 30), the Sultan led his army to 
Gwalior, and passed through the country of Bayana. Having 
punished the rebels of Gwalior, he j)roceeded to Ilathkant, TJio 
Bai of Hathkant was defeated, and he tied into the mountains 
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of J alh^ir. His country was pillaged and laid waste, and many 
of its infidel inhabitants were made prisoners. From thence the 
army proceeded to Raf)ri, and the fief of llci[)ri was taken from 
the son of Hasan Khan and given to Malik Hamza, The army 
then returned to the capital in the month of llajab. During the 
march, Saiyid Salim was attacked by illness and died. Ilis 
body was placed in a eoffin|^-’^t' j/vjed to Dehli with all speed, 
and buried. Saiyid Salht years, one of the 

great nobles in the Khizr Khan, and he 

held many fiefs (//.7d^s’) ft ab, .Doab, besides the 

fort of Tabarhindh granted to 

liim the l^ldtta of SarsTTti Anro The late 

Saiyid was a very avaricious course of time 

had amassed an immense sum of quantities of 

grain and stuffs in the fort of T(il>‘^\^rt^r,r^irhind). 
his death, all the ihd?}^ and parrjfma^s ^PTc‘f*Biven 
The eldest son received the title of Saiyid Khan, ancD 
was entitled Shuja’u-l iiiulk. In the month of vShawwal,‘*tt'ulad 
Turk-bacha, slave of Saiyid Salim, came into the fort of Tabar- 
hindh, at the instigation of tlie Saiyid's sons, and there began to 
prepare for rebellion. His Majesty im[)risoncd the Saiyid's two 
sons, and sent Yusuf Sarilb and Rai Hansu Rhatti, to conciliate 
the above-mentioned Rulad, and to g('t possessioi| of the late 
Saiyid’s wealth. When they came near the fort of Tabarhindh, 
on llic first day, Riilad met them and conferred with them in 
the most friendly way ; he also sent them provisions, and made 
them feel at case. Kext day he sallied out of the fort with his 
men, and made a sudden attack**^ upon them. Malik Yusuf and 
Rai Hansu were informed of his trcacheiy, and made their 
forces ready to meet him. Although the 7}if(Iik's men were all 
covered with iron, yet tiny could not stand before the infamous 
Pulad.^ At the first onset they were scattered like drops. And 

' TIhiso wortls, wanting in tho MS., arc tnkwi from the Tahnkdl~i Akhari. 

“ IShah-kltun'' Etyiijologieally this means a nhjhl attack, and is so explained by 
the Dictionaries, but it seems to be used for any sudden onslaught. 

3 Puldd or fuldd means sleet. 
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lie pursued tlioin for a parasang. Then he returned and took 
possession of their baggage, tents, money, goods, and whatever 
they liad left behind them. 

Tlio Sultan, when he heard of this, was much affeeded, and 
started for Taharhiiidh. He arrived at Sarsuti, wliere the (wwfi 
and medika of those parts joined the royal standard. Piilad had 


made many preparations 
himself in the fort. \ 
keeper of the elephant? 
the fort, ilalikii-sli 
summoned to come 
of P Iliad's rebel f 
iMulk left his arni 
with a small pai| 

^this, Pul 
\o and 


had strengthened 


e, and 

rak Khan, Malik K^ilu, 
Kanuil Khan invested 
Ik, amir of Multan, was 
se upon the suppression 
of Zi-I hijja, ^iinadn-l 
, and proceeded hastily * to Sarsiui 
was admitteil to an interview. Ihit 
to himself tliat lie could ilepeiid iij)oii 
of 'Tnuidu-1 Mnlk, and that if tlirough 
nld gain his object, he (Pulad) would return to liis 
obe CO, and would hope for the honour of bc'ing received into 
the royal presence, Minadu-1 IMulk was sent forward to Tabai- 
Iiindh to excite his (‘xpectations. IMlad came out of the fort, 
and had an interview with Tiiuidii-l Mnlk and IMalik Kalu in 
front of the gate.^ “ Pulad, however, talked and made state_ 
“ ineiits, but deterinined to persevere in his revolt.'^ So 
‘‘ Tmadu-l Mulk returned uiisuccessiiil. In the inoiilh of 
“ Safer, the Sultdn ordered Minadu-1 Mulk back to jMultaii, 
“ and he himself returned to Dehli. 


^ The word used is ^^jarrdra^* to which the Dictionaries {rive the nieaninc; of “ a 
numerous or eiieuiiiberod army.” In a previous passage it seemed to have tlie 
meaning of t.rjm'.ss, quick ; and that is (dearly the meaning of it here. The wliolu 
passage runs 

.f It is evidently eipiivaleut to 

^•Ilere again there is a break in the MS. What follows, marked with in vert »d 
commas, is from the Tubakdt-i Akhuri. 

^ Badhdni is more explicit. He says, Pulhd “ came out and saw ’Imadu-1 Mulk, 
hut he did not feel assured ; so being afraid, he went back to the fort, and continued 
the war.” 
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“ The Sultan left Isldm KliS,n, Kamal Klidn, and Rai 
Firoz Main to carry on the sie^o of Tabarhindh. ’Iniddu-1 
“ Mulk instructed these officers as to the siege operations, 
and tlien departed for Multdn. Pulad held out for six 
“ months. He then sent a sum of money by the hands of 
some trusty adherents to Shaikh ’Ali Beg, at Kabul, 
“ soliciting his as s i J n tlie month of Juniada-l 
“ awwal, Shaikh When he came 

“ within ten Jios Khan, and 

“ all the other amh^ A, and went to their 

own liomes. 

an interview witn ^?n he paid the two 

fac% o^iankas he had pi'^>'‘dsSw ’Ali, taking witli 

liim the family of Pulad, stai^^u i, jSn^ Passing 

tlirough Jalandhar, lie went There 

“ Sikandar gave him the money he 

“ annuairy, and sent him away. From thence, Ml 

“ proceeded to Talwara, and endeavoured to desf^P}^ it. 
‘‘ Jmadu-I Mulk now marched to Tularnba, in order to 
“ oppose him, and Shaikh 'Ali not being strong enough to 
meet him, went off to Khatibpur. Orders now arrived 
‘‘ for ’’Imadu-l Mulk to leave Tularnba and go to Multan. 
“ On tlie 24th Sha’ban, he accordingly proceeded to Multan, 
“ and Shaikh ’All being emboldened, crossed the Ravi al 
“ Khatib])ur, and laying all waste along the banks of tlu 
“ Jhilam, wliich is well known as the Jiiiab (Cliinab), 

“ advanced towards Multan. When ho arrived at a village ii 
“ kos distant from Multan, ’Iiiiadu-1 Mulk sent out Sultai: 
“ ShMi Lodi uncle of Bahlol Lodi to oppose him. Thn 
“ officer met his enemy unexpectedly, and was killed. Hi^ 
“ army was put to flight, and the men returned in small 

/M 

1 “ Shaikh ’Ali, Miif^hal governor of Khbul on the part of Shah Rukh Mirza." 

-Badauri) and Firishta. 

^ Such is the extraordinary statement of the text, and Firishta copies it. 
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“ parties to Multan. On the 3rcl Hainazan, tlie Shaikh occu- 
“ pied Khairabdd, near Multan.’’ On the 25th of Eamazaii,^ 
Shaikh ’AH advanced with all his forces against the gates of 
Multan, to make an assault; but the troops of ’Im^du-1 Mulk 
and the citizens sallied forth to meet him. A fight took place 
in tlic gardens, and the assailants were driven back, with the 
loss of all the provisions brought with them. On 

the 27th Ramazan, they^ an attack in great force. 

Dismounting his horser sh through the gates of 

O O O 


with his horse and foot, 
retreated. Some were 
,ck to the main body, 
dared not make any further 

lese events reached the ears of the 
’ali Khau-i ’azam Fath Kh4n son of 
W.afiar Oujarati, Majlis-i ’hH Zirak Khan, Malik Kalii 
f the elephants, Khan-i ’azam Islam Khan, Malik Yusuf 


the city, ’Imadu-1 
and they, unable 
killed, and some 
Doing thus again 
attack upon the 
iHien tlie 

S, 

kcc 

Sarwanid Mulk, Khaii-i ’azam Kal Klian, and Rai liansu Kliiil 
Chain Dhatti with a large army, to reinforce Maliku-sh Shark 
’Imadii-1 Mulk. On tlie 26th Shawwal, this army arrived in 
the Ji'/iiffa of Multan, and remained encamped for some days. 
On Friday, the 3rd Zi-1 ka\la, it marched, and approaching the 
prayer-house {namdz-gdh), endeavoured to enter the kutlla of 
’Aia-l Mulk. Shaikh ’AU was informed of this, and ho drew 
up all his horse and foot in opposition. The royal forces also 
were marshalled ready for the fight. Malikn-sh Shark '‘Imadii-1 
Mulk was in the centre ; Majlis-i ’all Fath Khan, Malik Y'lisuf, 
and Rai Hansu on the right; and Majlis-i ’ali Zirak Khan, 
Malik Kalii, Khdn-i ’azai^i Islam Khan, and Kluin-i ’azam 
KaniM Khan on the left. At the sight, even from a distance, 
of^the approach of the royal forces, the hearts of the enemy 
wavered ; and when the brave warriors made a general charge on 


^ The Tahakdt-i Akhari places this event on the “4th” of the month, and the 
following one on the “27th.” 
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them, they broke and fled. So precipitate was their flight, that 
they never looked bcliind them. Several of their generals were 
killed endeavouring to escape, and tlie rest of the army took 
refuge in the fortification which had been raised round the 
baggage. The victorious army pressed on to the fortifications, 
and the enemy, unable to witlistand the attack, were driven into 
the Jhilam. Many were those who escaped the 

waves wore killed or Kar was wounded, 

.^.rtjhaikh \\H and Amir 
•,^,^j^j^]>ro(‘ecded with a few 

"^0 ii'reat a disaster 

S iine, or under any 
and all wlio 
/^'flight nor 
uativo : 

Shark Malik ’lmadu-1 Miilk, tliat is, Malik Mahnutj^^diiiv‘1, 
and the other commanders, on the Jth Zi-l ka’da, pursued T<^;R.ikh 
’All to the town of Shor, Amir Muzalfar’^ prepared himself to 
stand a siege in the fort of Shor, ainl to fight it out. Shaikh 
’AH, defeated and discouraged, fled with a small body of followc’s 
towards Kabul. At this juncture, orders arrived from the Sultan, 
ill accoi’dance with wliich all the amirs who had b|en sent left 
the fort of Shor, and proceeded to tlie ca[)ital. In consequence of 
tliis business, the ildd^ of Multan Avas taken from Malikii'sli 
Shark, and given to Malik Khairii-d din Khani. Ihit tins 
transfer was made inconsiderately and imprudently, and heiicr 
great troubles and disturbances arose in the kliUfa of Multan, 
which will have to be narrated in subsequent l>ages. 

In the year 830 ii. (1431-2) it was reported to the Sultan 
that Malik Sikandar Tuhfa had marched towards Jalandhar. 

2 Sometimes written “ Sor,” and sometimes “ Seor ” or “ Sewar " ; but the TabaJedt-t 
Akbari says, “ Shor.” Firisbta and Badbdni ag^ree on “ Sewar.” 

* Nephew of Shaikh ’Ali.” — Tabakdt-i Akbari, 


and perished among ' vjj •-t 

Muzalfar crossed the rivlli u ' ^ iS 
fW ^ 

horsemen to the town oJK-t.' • 
equipments fell into the ^«iias 
had never befallen an armv at aim 
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For J:isratli Sliaiklia Kliokhar had come down with a strong 
force from the moiintains of Telhar, and having crossed the 
Jhilain, Kavi and Ihyah, had come near to Jalaiiflliar on the 
river Pani. Malik Sikandar was incautious, and encountered 
him witli a small force. At the first cliarg(? he was defeated, 
and by tlio decree of fate fell into the hands of Jasrath Khokhar. 
Some of Malik SikandaFs i “'led in the fight, and some 


Hod to Jalandhar. Jasra 
who had been made pris,^ 
to Labor, to which foij 
lient(!na.nt of Sikain 
the fort, and cari^ 

Wliile this was pa^ 
wretches, and 
^ors of the 
dcs of 





''•kandar and some otljcrs 
id inarched in triumph 
>Saiyid Najmu-d din, 
i-khabr, Ids slave, held 
pUffint Tl^ht with the besiegers. 
ni LVli collected a band of accursed 
frontiers of Multan. He made 
Lvliatilipur, and several other villages 
II, as he descended that river. On the 
u-l awwal he reached Tulamba, and having got the 
peopW^^f the town to surrender, he kept the chiefs of them 
j)risoncrs. Then ho gave his accursed followers jx'rinission to take 
possession of the fort. Next day, all the ^Musiilrnans became 
the prisoners of the unclean ruthless infidels. Although many 
good men of the place were imams, saiyhls, and kdzh, no respect 
(for the Musulmaii religion, no fear of God, could restrain that 
I accursed wretch, devoid alike of feeling and shame. Women, 
youths, and little children were all dragged to liis house. Some 
I of the lueu were killed and some were set at liberty. The fort 
of Tnlamba, which was very strong, he caused to be destroyed. 

About this time Pnhid 'rurk-bacha came out of Tabarhiiulh 
with his followers, and attacked tlie country of Itai Firoz. As 
^0011 as the rdi lieard of lids, ho marched with his liorse and 
foot to oppose him, and a battle followed. The rdi was slain, 
and, the victorious Piildd cut oiF his head and carried it to 
labarhiiidh. He also secured many horses and a largo supply 
of grain. When the Sultan received information of those events, 
bo himself inarched towards L^hor and Multan, and lie sent 
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Malik Sarwar on in advance with a strong force to repress the 
rebellion of Pulad. When the army came near to Samaiia the 
infamous Jasrath Khokliar abandoned the siege of the fort, and 
went into the hills of Telhar, carrying with him Malik Sikandar. 
Shaikh ’All also, fearing tho royal army, retreated towards Bartot.* 
The fief of Labor was taken from Maliku-sh shark Sliamsu-l 
Mulk, and given into tho Khan-i ’azam Niisrat Khan 

Garg-andaz. Malik .. the family of Shamsu-1 

Mulk out of Labor, ? capital. Nusrat 

Kliaii thus became poss^ \ ^b^ Labor and tbe fief of 

Jdbmdhar. In tbe mt f ji^ratb Kbokbar came 

down with bis followers^ oni Nusrat Khan 

at Labor, but, in tbe end, he returned to tbe 

hills. Tbe Sultan pitched his Juniiia, 

near to tbe k/iifta of Panipat, and tbl£^‘jSr^/^lined»for 
From thence, in tbe month of Kajab, I^.Vjjiu Malikj|^M|;'i^j’k 
Tmadu-1 Mulk with a strong force to Bayana and %h 

orders to punish the rebels and infidels of those para^*;?^’ He 
himself then returned to tbe capital. 

In 836 H., in tbe month of Muharram (Sept., 1432), the king- 
marched from Debli to Samana, to punish the disaffected in that 
neighbourhood. He proceeded as far as Panipat. News was 
then brought that Makbduma-i Jahan, bis mother, iwas very ill. 
Ho immediately returned to tbe capital, leaving his army and 
baggage in charge of the amirs and maliks. A few days after 
his return his mother died. After performing her obsequies he 
remained for a day in the capital, and then returned to his army. 
On his arrival ho ordered Malik Sarwar to march with an army, 
appointed for the purpose, against the fort of Tabarhindh, where 
Piilad Turk-hacha had made himself stronger than ho was before, 
having thrown into the fort all the arms and implements and 
grain which he had gathered from tho country of Bdi Firoz. .Jhe 
fort was invested and operations were begun. Malik Sarwaru-1 
Mulk, when tho dispositions were made, left Majlis-i ’all Zirak 

^ “Martot.” — Tabakut’i Akbari. 
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KImn, Islam Khdn, and Malik Kaliun Eaj in command, and 
proceeded with a small escort to join the Sultan at Panipat. 
The Sultdn having given up his design of proceeding on his in- 
tended expedition, took the hefs of Labor and Jalandhar from 
Nusrat Khan, and gave them to Malik Allah-dad. [When 
Malik Allah-dad arrived at Jalandhar, Jasrath Shaikh^ crossed 


the Ihyah and attacked him^ 
Malik being obliged to 
Jn the month of llabiV 
niountains of Mewat, 

Khan. Mewatti, on 
largo force in the 
belonging to the 
attack the place, 
the fort, 

I ^UBihe gre^ 




h was victorious, and the 
the mountains of Kotlu. 
11 marched towards the 
iown of Tdoru/-^ Jalal 
:e, shut himself with a 
\v!if^ is the strongest place 
Next day the Sultan prepared to 
lis forces drew near, Jalal Khan set 
g his w'ay out ho wont off towards 
,rt of the provisions and materials and 
i had been collected in prospect of the siege, fell into 
s of the royal forces. His Majesty then marched away, 
and eiicaiiiping at the town of Tajara, he devastated the greater 
part of the country of Mewat. Jalal Khan, being distressed 
iiid holj)loss, returned to his allegiance ; and paying his revenue 
and taxes according to old rule, gave up his rash proceedings, 
and was juirdoned. Malik ''Imadu-l Mulk joined the Sultan at 
Tajara wiUi a strong force of horse and foot from Jiayaiia. The 
Sultan sent Malik Kamalu-l Mulk and all the amirs and maliks 
from Tajara to coerce the infidels of Gwalior and Etawa, and ho 
liiiiiself returned with an escort to the capital, which ho reached 
in the month of Jumada -1 awwal. 

After he had been there a few days, the intelligence arrived 
hat Shaikh ’Ali was marclmis: with a large force against the 
(niirs who were engaged in the siege of Tabarhindh (Sirhind). 
Thi^ troubled His Majesty, for ho feared lest these amirs, alarmed 


^ The words in brackets are taken from the Tabakut-i Akhari, to supply a manifest 
"•‘lit in our MS. 

tile 'Lthiikdt-i Akbari says ‘‘ Nadir.” ^ See supra, p. 61. 
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at the news, slioiild raise tlie siege, as it had been raised before. 
He therefore sent Malik ’linadu-l Mulk to support them ; and 
when that chief arrived, the officers in coiiuiiand were encouraged 
and strengthened. Shaikh ’All, marching quickly from Shor,^ 
entered tlie country on the banks of the BiyMi, and after making 
prisoners of many of the men of Saliani-wal and otiicr villages, 
he went on to Lahor. A^jpvi^.usuf Sarwar, Malik Tsma’il 


nephew of Majlis-i h'lli 

had been left in char< J closed 

the fort, and opposed tj ^ .b, '^vero, 

negligent of their watj ‘ :j^%^^^:}d^Diently Malik Yusuf 

and Malik Ismail left the hod. Shaikh ’Ali 

sent a force in pursuit. Many ^l^i^i^^unen fell under llii‘ 
attacks of the accursed pursuers, am]L taken pl’isoner^. 

including Malik raija. Next day thSL^^r^jflShaikh ’Al^^^fit 
all the Miisulinaiis of the city, both mS^-lftVd 
This wretched graceless fellow had no better ohj(x*t ort 
than to hi}" waste the seats of Islam and to make Mu'?c^.jC’<uaii 
captive. After making prisoners of the imm of Lahor, he ro 
mained there for some days, and repaired the walls of the fortres; 
which had been damaged. Then leaving about 2,000 men, hor.^*. 
and foot, behind, with the moans of standing a siege, he inavcluH 
towards ]){balpur. Malik Yusuf 8arwani-l MulR was about (' 
abandon the fort of Dihalpur and Ileo, as he had abandoned tliai 
of Labor; but Maliku-sh Shark ’Imadu-1 Mulk at Taharhiiu 
being informed of his intention, sent ^laliku-l umara Malik 
Ahmad, his brotiicr, with a body of men, to hold the fort. 
Sliaikh ’AH had (formerly) escaped alive with a thousaiul 
troubles from before Maliku-sh Shark, and dread of tliat cliir 
still ruled in his heart, so he was unable to go to Dihalpur. 

In Jum5,da-1 dkhir the Sultan received intellif»*enco of these 

O 

inoveincnts. The brave monarch, prompted only by his courage, 
and without hesitation, marched with the limited force which av.I'’ 


' The MS. of this worh, BadJiuiii and Firishta, all write “ Shewar,” or ** 
hut the Tahakdt-i Akhari seems correct in giving Shor.” — See sttprd, p.ige 7‘i. 
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ready at his command to Samana. There lie waited some days 
for Malikii-sh Shark Kamaln-l Mulk. When that chief, with 
the force under his command, joined the Sultdn, he left Samana 
and marclied to Talwandi (belonging to) Hai Firoz Main, where 
he encamped. Here lie was joined by ]Mallkii-sh Shark Tmadii-1 
Mulk and Islam Khan Lodi, who had been sent to Tabarhindli. 
Griving orders to his other delay the investment of 

die fort, he liastened on |^he llavi]^ at the ford of 

Fold. Wlien the ene || 5 C inovenieiits, he was 

ilai’ined, and took to forces arrived in the 

nolglihoiirliood of Lthe Eavi, encamped on 

the other side, wl Sad already crossed the 

Jliilain. IMalikii-sh Indar T iilifa now received the title of 

Sliainsu-l Mulk, of Dibalphr and Jalandhar/-^ The 

marched ^ed towards Siior, which was in the 

lf the til ^and crossed the Euvi near the town of 
Li^^^HKoiuling on Maliku-sh Shark in pursuit of the foe. 
lint w^fled jirecipitatcly, never staying to look behind Iiim, 
ind many horses and much baggage and goods wliicli he had got 
n hoal s Rll into the hands of the victors. Shaikh ^\li\s nephew, 
/Vmir Muzaifar, was in eonnnand of the fort of Shor, and held 
3ut for nearly a month ; but ho was at length compelled to 
Japitulate in the month of Ramazan. He gavc^ his daugliter to 
die king’s ^ 011 , and paid a large sum of money as tribute. The 
land of i^[ugllals who were besieged in Labor capitulated to 
Maliku-sli Shark Shamsu-1 Mulk in the month Shawwal, and ho 
tlien took jiossession of the place. * * * Slalikii-sh Shark 
Tnuidu-l ]\[ulk had hot n successful in several important cliarges, 
50 the Sultan took the fiefs of Dihalpur, Labor, and Jalandhar 
^roiu Malik Shanisu-1 Mulk 'and gave them to Hmadu-l Mulk 5 
ho also gave the lief of Rayana Avhich ’linaduM din had held to 
^bajusu-l Mulk. Leaving his elephants and horses, his army and 
baggage and followers, in charge of Maliku-sh Shark KainaIu-1 

' Badaiini. 

^ There is a broken sentence here ^Ylncll is not supplied by the other writers. 
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Miilk, the Sultan hastened witli all speed to Dehli, whicli he 
reached on the day of tlie '"Id [of Kurhdji]. * * * On the 1st 
Zi-1 hijja Kanialu-1 Mulk also arrived with the army. Tlio 
duties of diivdn and wazir were not effectively , discharged by 
Sarwaru-1 Mulk; so as KamMu-1 Mulk had shown himself in 
all his duties to be trustwortliy, capable and loyal, tlie diivdn 
i ashraf was transferred office of mizir only \yas 

confirmed to Sarwaru-1 vere both ordered to carry 

on tlie affairs of the SmS.' they acted falsely to 

each otlier. [Kamaley ,b; competent nian],^ 

so the government c about their affairs. 

Sarwarud Mulk\s tliouglits towards blood. 

II is deprivation of the fief of rankled like a 

thorn in his heart, and his mind upon effecting 

some revolution in the State. infidels, 

the sons of Kangu and Kajwi Kliatn, i^^e faniili((tt«f*;jr«^|^^ 
days of their ancestors, had been patronized and pr«l!|^;^^ ’5Jby 
the royal house, and who had become masters of many Savants 
and followers and much territory and power ; some treacherous 
JVlusuliiuins also, Jlfran Sahib, deputy of the ^driz-i mumdlih, 
Jvcizi ’Abdu-s Samad Khan lidjib and others, conspired with 
Sarwaru-l Mulk, and were intent upon their design [of killing 
the Sultan].- They did not find an opportunity, buf no fear of 
God or shame of man restrained their Jiands from j^liis wicked 
and senseless deed. 

The Sultan had determined to build a city on the banks of 
the Jumna, and on the 17th Kabihi-l awwal, 837 n. (3bt 
October, 1433), lie laid the foundation of a city at Kharababad.^ 
The name given to that ill-omened city w'as Mubarakabad. He 
knew not that the foundation of liis existence was shaken, and 
that his life had turned its face towards departure. He devoted 

1 TahnUt-i Aldmri. 2 UikUiuiii mid Firisfita. 

3 Neither the Tabakutd Alihari nor Fiiislita suy aiiythiii^r about Khjtvabi'ibii'! 
BadaunI’s statement is ditferenk “He founded a eity which he called MnbAiakabail 
(blessed city), but which in reality, was Kharubfibud (ruined city)/’ — See Thomas^ 
“ Chronicles of the Pathaii Kings,” page 332. 
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inucli time and care to tlie direction of this building. At this 
time intelligence was brought of tlie reduction of the fort of 
Tabarhindh by the amirs who had been sent against it, and of the 
death of the evil Piilad, wliose head had been cut oft* and sent to 
the Suits,!! by the hands of Miran Sadr. The Sultan now set 
out, as if for hunting, to settle and make quiet the country of 


Tabarhindh. After stayin 
good health and spirits, 
Siibse(][ue!itly he proceed 
of war having brokei! 
Kbciii, 0!i account 
leading his armies 
gonce, his course 
direction for tht^ 
to gatir 
||aje.sty. 


f 



^few days, he returned in 
city of Mubarakabad. 
Stan, for he Iiad hoard 
an Ibrahim and Alp 
eviously contemplated 
on hearing this intclli- 

o 


Orders were sent in every 
ho capital, and the maUhs of every 
with the greatest celerity, and to 
a largo army was assembled, in the 
uniada-1 akhir, the Sultan left the city to begin his 
fb Hindustan, and he encamped for a few days at tlio 
chaiftara of Slur-gah. Tlience lie proceeded with only a small 
esourt, and witliout ceremony, to Mubarakabad, in order to see 
tbe progress of the buildings. The unworthy Sarwaru-l Mulk 
had been watching liis opportunity, and he now set the vile 
iniidols and the traitor Miran Sadr to work, lest his secret plots 
should become disclosed. A time of privacy was wliat liis plans 
required. ^On Friday, the 9th Kajab, 837 ii. (10th January, 
1434), the Multan had reached Mubarakabad with his small 
party, and was preparing for prayers, when Miran Sadr craftily 
removed the a^nirs who were on guard, and like a cunning fox 
and bloodthirsty jackal, brought in his wretched infidels armed 
and mounted on horseback upon pretence of taking leave. Sa- 
dliarun Kangu stood with his party outside the door, to prevent 
any^one from going in to the rescue. The confiding sovereign, 
having full confidence in them, took no notice of these prepara- 
tions. Ho had been exceedingly kind and generous to these 
foes of God and enemies of himself. Sidhii PM, grandson of 
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Kaju, from his ambush, dealt the king such a blow upon tlie 
head with liis sword, that liis life’s blood flowed upon the ground. 
Kciiiu tlie black, and the otlier conspirators, then rushed out 
with loud liellish cries, and despatched that righteous sovereign. 

* * Aiubarak Shah reigned thirteen years, three months, and 
sixteen days. 

' SnUdn Muhammad Shah bin Khizr Shah, 

.'I' '' 

A clement and gene J excellent cpialities. 

* * When the august JB ib, received his martyr- 
dom, the vile infidels hastened to 

Sarwaru-1 Mulk, and inmrniet&it:^^^^^ip^./i-onipletion of their 
work, wliich filled him and the^r‘^^^^j,py and exultation. 
Then, wdth tlie assent of the amin aiW. and saiijuh, 

soldiers and civilians, on the same 

8?‘]7, the new Sultan ascended the thr 
altiiougli ho gave liis adb(.‘sion to the now sovoroiirifll^di 
intent upon his own designs, to such an extent iinh^od, 'W’^st lie 
kept the treasures and store.s, the horses and elephants, and the 
arsenal under his own command. He received the title ol 
Khdn-i Jahdn^ and Miran Sadr was ennobled as Mu’inu-1 Mulk 
The vile infidels (assassins) grew conceited and arrogant, and in 
all things they sought their own advantage; but in flie end tliov 
got tlioir deserts. Maliku-.sh Shark Kamalu-l Mulk, a nmn 
versed in the business of government, waas outside of the city 
with all the amir^i and the soldiers, and the ^elephants, and tlio 
royal stud and servants; but he came in, and plcdgi'd his fealty 
to the king. Rovonge was his object, for he was resolved to ki'I 
Sarwaru-l Mulk and the other conspirators, as they had slain 
Mubarak Shah. But he could not get an opportunity, and so 
resigned his vengeance to the Lord, who in time worked such a 
retribution as has never been rehearsed in talc or history./ * 
To return to our narrative: Next day, Sarwaru-1 Mulk, under j 
pretence of requiring the vow of allegiance, summoned several 
of the officials of the late king, all of whom were men of position i 
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and importance. He apprehended them all, and put Malik Su, 
amir of Koh, to death on the mcticldn. Malik Makhdum, Malik 
Mukbii, Malik Kanaaj, and Malik Bira he put in prison, and 
exerted all his powers to uproot the family of Mubdrak Shah. 
Some of the iktd^B and parganaB of the country he kept for 
himself, and some, such as Baydna, Amroha, Ndrnaul, Kuhrara, 


and some parganm in the to Sidhi Pdl, Sadhdran, 

and their relations, Edi^^g^j^B^lave of Sidhi Pdl, was 
sent with a numerous followers, and all his 

family,. to takg possessigl^^^^fflH^^approached Baydna in 
the month of Sha*bdfflP?5Ki^jjHff^3ffBr month he entered 
the district. Haiti he wanted to get possession 
of the fort, and nesiM^K^Sp went forth with all his forces in 
I great array. had been informed of his 

and dra^IgMirforces out of the town of Hindwdn, 
hcJ^^fe^narchcd wiui a strong body of horse and foot to 
The opposing forces met near the khatira of the 
priiic^ and being drawn up in array the battle began. The 
vile infidels were unable to make a stand, but broke at the first 
charge. Bdnu the black, and many others, were put to the 
sword. His foul head was cut olF and suspended over the gate, 
and all his family, his wives and children, fell into the hands of 
the army of Tsldrii. God is the protector of the religion of 
Islam, aini He gave the victory to Yiisuf Khan, enabling him 
to avenge the death of Mubarak Shah on that vile heretic. 

The noise of the perfidy of Sarwaru-l Mulk, and of his leaguing 
with base infidels, spread through all the country, and many andr^ 
and imllka who had been recipients of the bounty of the late 
Khizr Khan now withdrew from their obedience. Sarwaru-l 
Mulk being disaffected like fliem, strife and disturbances arose. 
Malik Allah-dad Kaka^ Lodi amir of Sambhal, and Ahar Miydn 
holder of Baddun and grandson of the late Khdn-i Jalidn, Amir 
’All Gujardti and Amir Kambal Turk-bacha [liad formed a party 

* AkharL 
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against Sarwaru-1 Mulk who,] ^ on being informed of their pro- 
ceedings, appointed Maliku-sh Shark Kam41u-d din and Khan-i 
’azam Saiyid Kh4n, son of Saiyid Salim, to repress their re- 
bellion. Malik Yusuf, son of Sarwaru-1 Mulk, and Sadharan 
Kdngu, were sent along with them. In the month of Ramazan, 
his forces being in readiness, he (Kam4lu-d din) marched out and 
encamped at the top of tl]^^»^^*^?^d a few days afterwards he 
proceeded to the banks : 'V. Crossing the river at 

the ford of Kicha, lie 1^^ at Baran, intent upon 

his schemes of vengea^ ^b, ^it$ilA^^*/>riscd of Jiis approach, 
Malik Allah-dad, desirt^^ ^ action, was about 

to cross the Ganges and go when he was en- 

lightened as to Kamalu-d din’s^ f^'r^^Vuition of exacting 
a full revenge, he was re-assured, ‘ at the town of 

Ahar, Sarwaru-l Mulk got intel 't5f these pr^j^ld- 

ings, and sent his slave, Malik Hushyar, under 
of assisting Kam4lu-d din, [but in reality, to ’*^'jis 

treachery, and watch over the safety of Yusuf.] ^ In l^tlhort 
time also, Malik Chamaii drew out his forces in Badaun, to assist 
Malik Allah-dad, and joined him at the town of Ahdr. Malik 
Yiisuf and Husliyar and Sadharan were suspicious of Kamalu-d 
din, and now tlieir apprehensions grew stronger. Wavering 
like a ball tossed from hand to hand, their fears prevailed, and 
they fled to the capital. On the last day of Ramay4n, Malik 
Allah-dad, Miyan Chaman, and the other amirs with them, 
joined Kaimilu-l Mulk. Having thus drawn a large and im- 
posing force around him, on the 2nd Shawwal, he crossed [tiio 
Ganges] at the ford of Kicha. On hearing of his approach, 
Sarwaru-l Mulk, although in a forlorn condition, made every 
preparation for standing a siege. ^ * Kainalu-1 Mulk advanced 
and sat down against the place. The vile infidels and tlie 
wretched Hushydr sallied forth and joined fight ; but they soon 


^ The MS. is here defective in more than one passage. The words in brackets arc 
borrowed from the Tabakut~i AkbarL 
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turned their backs, and retreated to tlio fortifications.^ Many 
were killed, and many were made prisoners. Next day, 
Kamalu-d dm pressed on against the fort of Siri, and many 
amirs and maliks of tho neighbourhood joined him. During the 
month of Shawvval, the place was so closely invested that it was 
impossible for any one to make his way out. But although the 


besiegers made daily attack; 
breaches in several plac' 
month of Zi-l hijja, Zin^ 
fief was granted to his 
ITis Majesty was in 
was in reality desiro 
late Mubcirak Shal 
on their side wei 
sholfel. betray th 


|fortifications, and effected 
three months. In the 
Samana, died, and liis 
,iad Khan. Although 
"to those in the fort, he 
revenge for the murder of the 
not find the opportunity. They 
‘eatest apprehension lest tho Sultdn 
s, both parties were suspicious of 


^th of Muharram, 838 A.n. (14th August, 1434 a.b.), 
ir Snrwaru-l Mulk and tho sons of the perfidious Miraii 
Sadr procedoil with treacherous intentions to the residence of the 
Sultan. But he was ready, and on his guard, * * * Sarwarii-1 
Mulk was killed with blows of tho sword and dagger, and tho 
sons of Minm Sadr were taken prisoners and put to dcatli before 
the darbdr, Tho vile infidels, being informed of these events, 
shut then^elves up in their houses and prepared for resistance^ 
The Sultan convoyed information to Kamalu-d din, directing him 
to come into the city with a party of his followers. Kanuilu-l 
Mulk entered by the gate of Ikiglidad, with other amirs and 
maliks. Sidlii Pal, the accursed, set fire to his house, making 
his wives and children fuel for hell, lie himself came out and 
died fighting. Sadliaran Kangu, and the band of khatris who 
'were taken alive, were taken to the khafira of tho martyred Sultan, 
ainUthere put to death. Malik Hiishyar and Mubarak Kotwal 
were taken prisoners, and were beheaded before the lied gate. 

' the author here indulges in rhetorical flourishes, which arc suppressed in tho 

[translation. 
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Next day, Malika-sh Shark Kam4lu-1 Mulk, and all the 
other amirs and maliks who were outside [the city,] renewed their 
oaths of allegiance to the Sultan, and ho again, with general 
consent, took his seat upon the throne. Kamalu-1 Mulk was 
made wazir, with the title of Kam^l Khan. Malik Jiman 
received the title of Ghazi-u-1 Mulk, and the fiefs of Amroha and 
Badaiin were confirmed t( 

not take any title himself^^v./^-'^/^^ f*tle of Darya Khan 
] Kliani received the 


for his brotlier. Mali 
title of Ikbal Khan, a^ 
was confirmed in his pi 


>b,. 





Firozah which he lield 

I 

amirs were favoured 
i^p^Tydneii who held offices 
f?|i|cei ved con firmation, 
■.^he eldest son of 
fei^fid Khan, ai 


lie 


with great honours and rich grtt^- 
or fiefs, or villages or grants, or perf 
and even an increase of their poss' 

Saiyid Salim was entitled Majlis-i 

was entitled ^Alau-1 Mulk, and Malik lluknu-d dinll^.’^^ed 
Nasiru-1 Mulk. They also received golden girdles, and sj^ilhdid 
head-dresses and fiefs. Maliku-sh Sliark Ilaji Slmdani was 
made governor of the capital. Having thus arranged for the 
administration of the kingdom, the Sultan determined on going 
to Multan. In the month of Rabi’u-l akhir, he encamped at 
the chaafara of ]\Iubarakabad, and gave orders to the amirs and 
maliks to make ready their forces and join him. JVIaliku-sli 
Shark [Tniadii-1 Mulk] ^ came and waited upon the Sultan. Ho 
received rich presents and great honours, and was confirmed in 
many dignities. Those amirs and maliks wlio delayed their 
CO rn i ng ¥ inis]. 

^“Mulianimad Shah, after visiting the holy men of 
“ Multan, and having left Khaii-i Jahan there, returned 
“ to Delili.’’ 


^ Tuhnhif’i AJebari. 

^ Tilt; following" Extracts, complofin^ the history of the Saiyid dynasty, are taken 
from tlie Tifhabit-i Ahhnri^ the work whicli has so Jrcqiiontly been drawn upon to 
supply the deficiencies in tlie MS. of the Turikh-i Mtiburak-alidhi. 
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“ In the year 840 h. (1436 a.d.) the Sultan himself pro- 
‘^ceedod to Samana, and sent an army against Shaikha 
“ rChokhar. Tlio country of this chief was ravaged, and 
“ the Sultan then returned to DeliU. 


“ In 841 n. (1437 a.d.), intelligence arrived that anarchy 
prevailed in Multan, in consequence of the insubordina- 
tion of the tribe of intelligence was also 

brought that Sult^POT^^^j^^harki had seized upon 


' several 

ceased ^to pay tl» 
measures to sdpK 
to indulgence All men’s heads were crazy, 

and every liQa|^^4Hihxious. Some amirs invited Sultan 
Mahmud ^^MBSjEjpg of Malwa, and in the year 814 ii. 
(1440 A.D.), iWSwIeded towards Dehli. Muliammad Sliah 
^flipped his army, and sent it forth with his son, under 
% command of Bahlol Khan Lodi. On the other side, 
ultan Mahimid Kliilji sent his two sons Ghiyasu-d din 
and Kadar Khan to meet them. Tlie battle raged from 
morning till night, when both sides withdrew to their 
respective positions. Next day Muhammad Shah made 
proposals of peace. Just at this time Sultan Mahmiid 
was informed that Sultan Ahmad Gujarati was marching 
agfynst Mandii, so he immediately accepted terms of 
peace and returned home. This peace degraded Muham- 
mad Shah still lower in the estimation of all men. As 


■valior, and other rdiv, 
|U, the Sultan took no 
IS, but gave himself up 


“ Sultan Mahmutl of Malwa was retreating, Bahlol Lodi 
“ pursued him, and carried off part of his baggage and 
valuable effects. This success of Bahlol Khan’s delighted 
“ Sultan Muhammad ; lie honoured Bahlol with great dis- 
“ tiiiction and favour, and called him son. 

“ In 845 (1441 a.d.), the Sultan wont to Samana. He 
conferred upon Bahlol Khan the country of Dibalpur and 
“ Labor, and sent him against Jasrath Khokhar. Then 
the Sultan returned to Delhi. Jasrath made peace with 
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“ Balilol Khan, and flattered him with hopes of the throne 
“ of DeliH. Aspirations of sovereignty now inspired Balilol 
“ Khan and he became intent on forming a party. He called 
“ together the Afghans from all parts around, and enlisted 
them, so that in a short time he assembled a large force. 
“ He also took possession of all the surrounding pargauas, 
“ On a slight preten i?*^^-^^red war against Sultan Mu- 
“ hammad Shah, • Gainst Dehli in great force, 

“ and besieged it | '\h *' T? eventually obliged^o 

“ fall back unsuc^ of the. State day by 

day fell into g; — came to such 
“ a pass that there were Jios from Dehli who 

shook off their allegiance, and p^^^iy-ctcnsions to indc- 
“ pendcnco. At length, in the ye; ^iti^f445, a.d.), Sultan 
‘‘ Muhammad Shah died, after i of ten yea^gHiid 

“ some months. 


5 


Sultan ^Aldu-d din, son of hammad Shah, son of MudF^ak 
Shah, son of Khizr JFhdn!^ 

“Upon the death of Muhammad Shah, the amirs ainl 
“ nobles assembled and raised his son to the throne, under 
“ the style of Sultan ’Alau-d din. Malik Bahjol and all 
“ the amirs proffered allegiance to him. In a very short 
“ time it became evident that the new Sultan '•was more 
“ negligent and incompetent than his father in the duties 
“ of government, and the mad ambition of Malik Balilol 
“ grew stronger. In 850 h. (1446 A.D.), the Sultdn wont 
“ towards Sarnana ; but as he was on the road, news ar- 
“ rived that the king of Jaunpur was on the march against 
“ Dehli ; on hearing which the Sultan returned immediately 
“ to Delhi. ITisam Khan, wazir of the State, ^ and vioe- 


^ The MS. says 844,” which is clearly wrong. Badfiiiiii makes it “847” ; t)>«t 
Firishta seems correct in making it “ 849.” 

2 This heading is borrowed from Bad&6ui, that in the MS. being very defective. 
A'f, sec injnu 
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' gerent in the king’s absence, then represented to the 
’ Sultan, that it was unworthy of a sovereign to return 
upon hearing a false report of the approach of an enemy. 
This remark went against the Sultan’s feelings, and 
wounded him deeply. 

“ In 851 H. (1447 a.d.), the Sultan went to Baddiin, and 
after staying tliere sQ!^|^#^returned to Dehli ; when 
ho said that he with Badaun, and 


wished to stay 
sincerity, told hij 
and to make 13^ 
the king still OT 
liimself, and 
wife'’s brothiDRSd 


Khan, in all 
olitic to leave Dehli, 
Tiiis answer incensed 
separated the wazir from 
mri in Dehll. He made one of his 
jsjeriior of the capital, and to the other 


he gave the 

“ In 852 H. (1448 a.d.), he again went to Bad^iun, and 
ave himself up to pleasure, resting satisfied with the 
little territory that remained to him. After a time, dis- 
sensions broke out between his wife'’s two brothers in 


“ Dehli. They made war against each other, and one was 
“ killed. Next day the citizens killed the other brother in 
“ revenge, at the instigation of Hisdm Khan. Disaffected 
men now incited the Sultdn to kill Hamid Khdn, the 


“ wd^ir of the State.^ The Khan took to flight, and 
“ proceeding to Dehli, he, with the connivance of Hisdm 
“ Khan, took possession of the city, and invited Malik 
“ Bahlol to assume the sovereignty. Full particulars of 
“ these transactions are given in the history of the reign 
of Bahlol. The result was, that Malik Bahlol Lodi came 
“ to Dehli with a largo force, and took possession of it. 
“ After a short time, he left a party of his adherents in 
“ Delhi, and went to Dibdlpur to organize an army. Tlien 
“ ho wrote to the Sultdn, stating that his opposition was 
‘‘ really for the Sultairs benefit, and that he was his devoted 


‘ SiCj see supra preceding page. 
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‘‘ servant. To this *Alau-d din replied, ‘My father called 
“ you his son, and I have no means of resisting you. I 
“ will content myself with the single district of Badaiin, 
“ and resign the sovereignty to you.’ Thus successful, Malik 
“ Bahlol clothed himself with the garments of royalty. 
“ Leaving Dibalpiir, he proceeded to Dohli, and ascended 
“ the throne with th(| p^^i^.,Sultdn Bahlol. The nobles 
“ who remained • (} were confirmed in their 

“ privileges. Aft(M|[^ s* died, and the world 

“ went on accordu«4b, Sultan Balilol, The 

“ length of the . c eight years 

and some months.” ^ 
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The full title of this MaMii-s Sa^dnin wa 

(ajmcCu'l Bahrain^ The InSugof the two fortunate Planets 
fupitcr and Venus), and the Junction of the two Seas/^ com- 
Dsed by Kam4lu-d din ’Abdu-r Razzak bin Jalalu-d din 
Samarkandi. The author of tlie Hahihu-s Sii/ar thus 
^Abdu-r Razzdk. 

“^^ndlu-d din ’Abdu-r Razzak was a son of Jalilu-d din 
i’hak, of Samarkand, and was born at Hirat on the 12th 
lia'ban, a.h. 816 (6th November, 1413 a.d.). His flither Is’hik 
sided at the Court of Sultan Shah Rukh, in quality of Kdzi 
id Imduiy and was sometimes consulted on points of law, and 
!sircd to read learned treatises in His Majesty’s presence, 
bdii-r Razzdk, after his father’s death, in the year 841 (a.d, 
1:37), wrojo a comment on Azdu-d din Yahya’s Treatise upon 
i*abic Prepositions and Pronouns, and dedicated it to Sultan 
lali Rukh, on which occasion he had the honour to kiss 
is Majesty’s hand. In the latter part of that prince’s reign, he 
3nt as his ambassador to the King of Bijdiiagar, and experienced 
trious extraordinary incidents and vicissitudes on that journey, 
it at length returned to Khurasan in safety. After tho death of 
jltan Shdh Rukh, he was successively admitted to the presence 
Mirzd 'Abdu-l Latif, Mirz4 ’Abdu-llah, and Mirza Abu-1 
^sim ; and in the first Jumad of 877 (October, 1472), under 
6 reign of Sultan Abu Sa’id, he was appointed superintendent 
the khdnkdh of Mirzi Shah Rukh, where he continued to the 
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time of his death, which happened in the latter Jumdd of the 
year 887 (August, 1482).^ Among the excellent productions of 
liis pen is that useful work the Matlahhs Sa'dain, which is in 
every one’s hand, and is universally known ; and in which he 
has given a general history of events from the time of Sultan 
Abu Sa’id Bahadur Khan down to the assassination of Mirza 
Sultdn Abu Sa'id Gurga 

[Mr. Morley in his MSS. of the Royal Asiatic 

Society, uses the ' 

additions : “In a.h. 8«:p 
on an embassy into 
when he was ordered to depan 


the followiuo; 

o 


;but makes 

Abdu-r Eazzak was sent 
rcely fulfilled his mission, 
r Egypt, with the title of 


ambassador. The death of his master, however, prevented his 
journey.’^ 

“ In 856 (a.d. 1452), the Sultan Abu-1 Kdsim Babar, M^ing 
through the town of Taft Yazd, had an interview wm^the 
celebrated historian Sliarafu-d dm ’Ali Yazdi, Jind our author 
was present at the conference. Two years afterwards he became 
at{ached to the person of the Sultan Abu Sa’id, who treated 
him with the greatest honour ; and in a.h. 863 (a.d. 1458), 
when Sultan Husain Bahddur undertook an expedition into 
Jurjan, our author, who had been sent on a mission into ^hat 
part of the country, had an opportunity of witnessing most of 
the events of the war.” 


CONTENTS. 

“Vol. I. Commencing with the birth of Abu Sa’id, son of 
TJljaitu Sultan Muhammad Khud&bandah. — The history of 
Tirniir, from the rise of his fortunes to his death, Le.^ from A.H, 
704 (a.d. 1304) to A.H. 807 (a.d. 1404), giving a detailed ac- 
count of his reign in ’Irdk, Tur6,n, and other countries.^ 

' “ Hiiji Klialfa, v., p. 603. Biog. Dniverselle. Not. etExt. des MSS., xiv., p. 3.” 
The JIabtbu-s /S'/yar gives the date of the author’s death as a . h . 880, a . d . 1475, infra. 
So also does D’llerbelot, v. “ Schahrokh.” 

* [“ I bavc not seen this first volume, and have given the contents from the cata- 
logue of the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, p. 287."— Morley.] 
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“Vol. II. The history of Timur’s descendants, from the 
accession of Shdh Eukh, in a.h. 807 (a.d. 1404), to that of 
Sultan Hasan Mirzd, in a.h. 875 (a.d. 1470), tho time when 
the author wrote.”] 

’Abdu-r Eazzdk’s embassy to India does not seem to be 
related either in the Rauzatu-s Safa or the Hahihu-s 8iyai\ though 
their narrative of that period i; 

This history is not so weUlCTl^^ y^fl^dia as in Europe. The 
best MS. I have seen in Muhammad 

Raziyau-d dii^ chief nat^’R^^^^SH^habad. It is a well 
written folio in the in the first 

division 426, and in the secoW 452 pages, of thirty-one lines to 
a page. There are copies in the Uritish Museum, tho Imperial 
Library of St. Petersburg, and other public collections. [The 
secoj^ volume seems to be more common than tho first; the 
Libr™ of the, East India Office has a copy, and so had^ the 
Library of the Royal Asiatic Society. This professed to be an 
autograph copy of the author, but Mr. Morley saw reason to 
doubt tho truth of this statement. The India Office copy, which 
is a finely written folio with illustrations, written in tho year 1601 
A.D., has been used by the editor for the following Extracts 
respecting the Embassy to India.] 

[There is among Sir II. Elliofs papers a copy of that portion 
of tho firsj volume which relates tho history of Timur'’s expedi- 
tion to India. On comparing this account with the Mnlfuzdt-i 
TimuH and the Zafar-ndma^ it proves to be a mere reproduction 
of Timur’s own narrative. ’Abdu-r RazzAk evidently used both 
the memoirs and the Zafar-ndma, His narrative is less verbose 
than Timur’s, and more simple in style than the language of 
Sharafu-d din ; still the details are essentially tho same, the 
facts being related in the same order without addition, modifica- 
tion^ or comment. So notwithstanding tho high reputation of 
the Matla!u‘8 Sadain^ this portion of the work proves, like the 
celebrated Zafar-ndrna^ to be nothing more than another version 

' [The past tense is used because the MS. is now missing.] 
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of Timur’s memoirs. Three short Extracts have been printed 
as specimens. The Extracts relating to the author’s Embassy 
to India were translated by an English gentleman,^ and have 
been revised and annotated by Sir H. M. Elliot.] 

A fragment of the Matla\i^s Sd'dain relating to the 
Embassy to China, in the time of Sh&h llukh, and translated 
by Galland, was printed At^^llievenot’s collection of voyages; 
this fragment re-appearJ||b^ cost’s llistoire Generale dea 
Voyages^ and was aga(|B' '\,Ji-'"’'fewto Dutch, and inserted in 
Witsen’s great work, :.b, The account of 

the embassies and letSiP^vVi^ between the Emperor of 

China and Shah liukh was publ^acd at Calcutta, in Persian 
an English, by W. Cliambers,-^ and was afterwards translated 
into French by M. Langles.^ The latter Orientalist also gave 
an account of the work in the Notices et Extraits des MSS,;^ and 
introduced a version of ’Abdu-r Eazzak’s description of India 
into the second volume of his Recueil portatif des Voyages, 
M. Charm oy has given a short notice of the Matla> u-s 8a\lainy 
together with the text and translation of an extract from it 
relating to Timur’s expedition against Tuktamish Khan, in the 
Memoires de V Academic des Sciences de St, Petersbourg,^ Tlie 
most satisfactory description of the work will be found, however, 
in the elaborate article by M. Quatremere, in the fourteenth 
volume of the Notices et Extraiis des MSS,'^ The learned 
Academician has given a French translation of a great portion of 
the life of 8h4h Rukh ; and the text, accompanied by a version 
in French, of two other extracts from ’Abdu«r Itazz&k’s history, 

I Probably Mr. C. J. Oldfield, B.C.S. 

* Morley’s Catalogue. 

3 Asiatick Miscellany, vol. i. p. 71, Calcutta, 1785. 

* Ambassades reciproques d’un Roi des Indes, do la Perse, etc., ct d’un Empereur 
de la Chine. 8vo. Paris, 1788. 

* Tome V., p. 333, note. 

® Tome iii. 6me sdrie, pp. 94, 245, 422. 

^ Notices et Extraits, vol. xiv., prem. partic, p. 1. “Langltis docs not translate, 
but abstracts, and is not so literal and exact as Quatremere,” — Note by Sir JLI. M. 
Elliot. 
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relating respectively to the voyage of the ambassadors of Shah 
Kukh to China, and to that of ’Abdu-r Razzak himself to India. 
M. Quatrcmere passes tlie most favourable judgment as to the 
merits of the work, saying, tliat it is incontestably one of the 
most curious and veracious histories that have been written in 
any of the Eastern languages.] ^ 


Ttmiir^s 


The “Sahib Kiniii’’ Tim£ 



■minatod the Aughani 
forces, on tlie 1st of the month Muliarram returned to the fort 
of Naghz, and appointed Shah ’Ali Farahi with a force of 700 
cavalry and a company of foot soldiers, as guard of that place, 
so that if the royal army should go any distance, the ambas- 
sadors and servants of the princes might liavo easy ingress and 
egress, and bo fearless of the Aughani robbers. On the 8th of 
the same month, Timur pitched his camp on the banks of the 
river Sindh, in the same place that Sultan Jalalu-d din Khwarizm 
Shah crossed the river in liis tlight from Changiz Khan, and 
where the latter rested without crossing the river. Timur 
ordered that boats should be collected and a bridge be made for 


crossing the river. Saiyid Muhammad, of Medina, who had 
been to Mecca and Medina, said that “ the nobles of these coun- 
tries having humiliated themselves, are anxiously awaiting your 
presence.’* Tlie ambassador of Shah Sikandar, King of Kash- 
mir, according to orders, appeared before the king, and oilcred 
the service and submission of his master. Timur liaving 
honoured Saiyid Muhammad, dismissed him, and also having 
conferred royal favours on the ambassador, sent word for Sikandar 
Shdh to join the royal army at the city of Dipalp ur, in Hind. 


' See also Jalirhucher^ No. 71, p. 32. Dorn, Geachichtc Taharistans^ 142. Joum. 
Asiatiqiie, 3rnc seric, vol. ii., and 4nic serio. vol. iv. Ousclcy’s Travels, vol i., app. 2. 
Dorn’s Afghans, part ii., p. 62. Roinaud’s Aboulfeda, vol. i., p. 163. Biog. Uuiver. 
vu., 621. Calcutta Review, xxi. Asiatic Annual Register for 1800. 
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The king on the 12th day of the month, having crossed the 
river Sindh, pitched his camp near the Chol-Jarad, which jungle 
is now known as the “Chol-i Jaldli/^ The cause of this fame 
is, that Sultan Jalalu-d din, when he fled from Changiz Khan, 
crossed the river and came to this chol^ and so escaped. All 
the chiefs of the hills of Jud came and professed their subjection 
to Timur. Before this Rustam Taghai Hiikai Jh’rlas, 

according to the in the direction of Multan, 

and on account of ^/-T^%roceeded by the way of the 

mountains of Jud. I^^b^ place then supplied him 

with provisions, and refflBf^d '/^sS^^ble services to him. Timiir 
having approved their services, showed them kindness, and con- 
ferred honours upon them. 

Opposiiton of Shahdhii-d din, 

Shahabu-d din Mubarak was prince of an island on the side of 
the river Jamd ; he had in his service a large number of fighting 
men, Wlien Prince Pir Muhammad appeared on the frontier 
of Multan, Shahabu-d din paid homage to him, and was treated 
with great consideration, but on his return to the island, seeing 
the strength of his island and the security afforded by the river, 
the thought of rebellion entered into Jiis head. Timur Jiaving 
left the Chol-i Jaldli, came and encamped on the banks of the 
Jamd, and being aware of the rebellion of Shahabii-d din, on 
the 14th day of the month, he sent Mir Shaikh Nuru-d din 
with a large army against him. 

Mfmacre of Hindu Prisoners, 

At this Court the princes and amm represented to His Majesty, 
that between the time of his crossing the river Sindh and of his 
reaching this place, 100,000 infidels had been made prisoners, 
and it w^as to be feared that in the day of battle they would 
incline to the people of Dchli, and would join thorn. On that 
day, Mallu Khan had come as far as the Jah&n-nurna. The 
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intelligence of this movement having spread through the camp, 
had reached the prisoners, and they communicated the good news 
to each other, Tirnur listened to this considerate and wise ad- 


vice, and gave orders for putting the prisoners to death. Every one 
who foiled in the execution of this order was to bo killed, and his 
property was to become the possession of the man who reported 


his dereliction of duty. In cxccuti^ of this order, 100,000 
Hindus were slain with the Maulana Nasiru-d 

din, one of the chief ecclesij?^®S!^^i^^3^B|iIl his life had never 
slaughtered a sheep, put sword. 


Umhassy to Hindustan. 

During the course of the year 845 h. (21st May, 1441), the 
author of this history, *Abdu-r Uazzak, the son of Is'hak, under 
tlie orders of the sovereign of the world, prepared to set out for 
the province of Hormuz, and the shores of the ocean. * * * * 

On the 18th of Eamazan I arrived at the pure abode of 
Kirrnan, a place of importance, as well as of delight and 
rapture. * ♦ * 

On the 5th of Shawwal, I departed from Kirin in, and on my 
road liad an interview with the Amir Haji Muhammad, wlio was 
on his return from plundering the province of IJanpur,^ and in 
the middle of the month I arrived on the shore of the sea of 
’liman and the port of Hormuz, the governor of wliich place, 
Malik Fakhru-d-din Turan Shah, sent me a boat, in which I 
arrived at the city of Hormuz. He assigned me a house and all 
necessary appurtenances, and I was admitted to an interview 
with the king. 

This Hormuz, which is also called Jerun, is a seaport, which 
has not its parallel on the face of the earth. The merchants of 
the seven climates resort to it, such as those of Egypt, Syria, 


^ M. Quatreniere reads Bcn-boul. Pottingcr describes Banpdr as a fort containing 
about one hundred wretched inhabitants, and situated in an extensive plain in- 
dilFerently cultivated. 
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Eum, ^zarbdijdn, the two ’Irdks Fdrs, Khurdsdn, Mdwardu-n- 
iiahr, Turkistan, Dasht-i-Kipchak, the Kaliuak country, and all 
th^ kingdoms of the East, Chin, Mdchfn, and KhSnhalik. 
Hither also those who dwell on the shores of the sea bring 
commodities from Chin, Java, Bengal, Ceylon, the cities of 
Zirbad, Tanasiri,^ Sacotra, and the ninety cities of the islands of 
Diwah-Mahall,2 tlie coui^l^s of Malabar, Abyssinia, Zangebar, 
the ports of Bijanagarj|^^j<i^, Gujarat, Kanbd (Cambay), the 
coasts of Arabia as and Jambo (?). All these 

are the bearers of sucliBLbj \i;^hIvra^rccious and mre, as the sun 
and the moon and th^Hffs * clra?fflnite to embellish. Travellers 
come liither from all parts of the world, and without difficulty 
replace what they bring by articles which they require of equiva- 
lent value. They ti’ansact their business for cash or by barter. 
They pay on every article a custom-duty of a tenth, with the 
exception of gold and silver. Professors of various religions, and 
even infidels, abound in that city, and no measure of injustice is 
permitted to any one in it ; lienee the city is “ called the abode 
of security {ddru-l dmdn),^' The inhabitants combine the courtesy 
of the ’Irakis with the subtlety of the Hindus. 

I remained there two months, the rulers of it having searched 

I 

^ This is the way Tenasserira is usually written by our old voyagers. The differ- 
ences are thus marked by a Dutch voyager: — “Tanassiuy .... by cinigen, als J. 
de Barros, Od. Barbosa, Willem Metold, en Barthema, ‘ Ternasseri,’ or ‘Tarnassari’ ; 
by Linschooten ‘ Tanasserin,’ en by Jurrich ‘ Taniussery,’ gehceten.” — Vervmrlykc 
Schip-breuch vnnt Oost IndiscliL Jacht ter Schellinyky p. 90 (Amstd., 167*')), — 
usually bound up with J. Jansen Struys’ Voyarjien door Moscavieny etc. (Amstd., 
1677). Ralph Fitch and J. Lancaster have Tanaseri.”— Ilakluyt’s Voyagesy Naviga- 
tionsy etc., vol. ii., pp, 396, 592. Navarette has “ Tunassary.” — Vide Churchill’s Collec- 
iion of Voyagen and Travelsy vol. vi., p. 753. Baldams, “ Tanasscri.”— vol. ii., 
p. 521. Gemelli Careri, “Tanasserri.’' — Ibid.y\^o\. iv., p. 235. lie also uses “ Tena- 
zarim." — Ibidy p. 269. “ Tanacerim,” in Antonie (ialvano’s Discoveries of the 

Worldy in Hakluyt’s Voyages, Navigations, etc., vol. iv., p. 423. And earlier than all 
these, Nicolo Conti, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, visited “Tarnassari.”— 
Rammsio, Racoolta di Nav. et Viaggi, tom. i. Sir Tliomas Herbert has “ Tarnassari,” 
“ Taiiassery,” and “ Tarnesseri.” — Borne Years' Travels into Asia the GreiU, pp- 
336, 346. 

^ M. Jiangles (note 13) considers this to be Diu, but the expression of “ the islands,” 
shows that the “Maidive ” islamls must he meant, being a corruption from the Arabic 
name. [The words of the text are dy 
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for all kinds of excuses to detain me ; insomuch, that the time 
favourable for proceeding to sea, viz., the beginning and middle 
of tlie monsoon, elapsed, and it was not till the end of it, when 
storms and tempests arc to be feared, that tliey allowed me to 
depart. As men and horses could not go in one ship, they were 
separated and placed in difterent ships. So we hoisted sail and 
departed. 

When the stink of the vessel 


dread of the sea was experiepc 
for tliree days, my breathip^ 
WJieii T came*a little to 


ed my senses, and the 
0 such a swoon that, 
lated that I was alive, 
cliants, who were my 
intimate friends, exclaimed with one accord that the season of 
navigation was already past, and whoever exposed himself to 
the perils of the sea at such a time would alone be responsible 
for his own death, since he voluntarily sought it. All of them 
accordingly having sacrificed the sums which they had paid as 
freight, reliiupiislied tlieir design, and after some difiiculties, dis- 
embarked at the port of Maskat. 

As for mo, attended by my intimate friends, I went from 
Maskat to a place called Kariat, and there I took up my abode. 
The merchants of the sea, when the objects of your voyage are 
not accomplidied, ami you are compelled to sojourn in a place 
othci* than tiiat of your destination, say you are reduced to a 
state of iahdhi. Tn consequence of the revolutions of a merciless 
heaven, and the ill-luck of a treacherous destiny, my heart was 
shattered like glass. I was tired of life, and reduced to great 
extremities. * * * ^ 

While I was, against my will, detained at Kariiit, and on the sea- 
shore, the moon of the Muharram of 846 ii. (12th May, 1442), 
developed the beauty of her crescent in that abode of grief. 
Although it was the sciison of the vernal equinox, the heat of the 
sun was so intense, that the rubies were dissolved in their mines, 
and the marrow was dried up in the bones. * * * My eldest 
brother, myself, and companions fell ill through the excessive 
heat, [cind in thk situation we remained for four months.^ * * * 
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Haviiiir learnt that in the neidibourliood of Kalahdt there was a 
place called Saur, which possessed an equable temperature, and 
was supplied with good water, I embarked on a vessel to go to 
that place, notwithstanding my weakness ; but when I arrived 
there, my illness increased.^ * ♦ * 

At length I departed for Hindustan, and after a voyage of 
eighteen days and nights, [during which the freshness of the sea- 
breeze restored my healtj^j^e cast anchor, by the aid of God, 


in the port of Kdlikot 
and without any effo^ 
travels in it. 


Jp||^ow I proceed to recount naturally, 
^ marvels of that country, and my 


My arrival in Hindustan ^ and an account of the Condition^ 
Customs, and Marvels of that Country, 

Kalikot is a perfectly safe harbour, and like that of Hormiiz 
brings together merchants of every city and every country. 
Here also one finds in abundance rarities brought from maritime 
countries, especially from Abyssinia, Zirbdd, and Zangebdr. 
From time to time ships arrive from the direction of the House 
of God (Mecca), and other parts of Hijjaz, and remain at will 
for some time in this port. It is a city inhabited by* infidels, 
and therefore a legitimate object of conquest to us. Several 
Musulmans reside in it, and they have built two cathedral 
mosques there, where they assemble on Fridays to pray. They 
have a kdzi, a religious man, and for the most part they belong 
to the sect of Shdffi. Such security and justice reign in that city 
that rich merchants brins: to it from maritime countries largo 
cargoes of merchandize, which they disembark and deposit in tho 
streets and market-places, and for a length of time leave it without 
consigning it to any one’s charge, or placing it under a guard. 
Tho oflScers of the custom-house have it under their protection, 

^ Jlis brother, Maulhnk 'Aftfu-d-dia ’Abdu-1 wahhb, died during the sojourn at 
this place. 
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and night and day keep guard round it.^ If it is sold, tlicy take 
a custom duty of two and a half per cent., otherwise they offer no 
kind of interference. It is a practice at other ports, that if any 
vessel be consigned to any particular mart, and unfortunately by 
the decree of the Almighty it be driven to any other than that 
to which it is destined, under the plea that it is sent by the 
winds, the people plunder it ; but at Kalikot every vessel, where- 
ever it comes from, and whichever it arrives, is treated like 
any other, and no sort of trouble il8i®|^B|||nced by it.^ 

His Majesty, the Khakan-i Sag0|SKl sent to the ruler of 
Kdlikot horsSs and pelisses, robes^SJIpblden tissue, and caps, 
such as are presented at the festival of the new year. The 
reason of this was that the ambassadors of that emperor, on 
their return from Jlengal, had been forced to put in at Kalikot, 
and the report which they made of the greatness and power of 
His Majesty reached the ear of the ruler of that place. He 
learnt from trustworthy authorities that the Sultans of the fourth 
inhabited quarter of the globe, botli of the east and of the west, of 
tlie land and of the sea, despatched embassies to that monarcli, 
and regarded his Court as the kihia of their necessities, and the 
ka!ha of their thoughts. 

Shortly after this, the King of Bengal having complained of 
the hostilities he was suffering from Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpur, 
sought protection from the Court, which is the asylum of Sultans ; 
upon which His Majesty despatched to Jaunpur Shaikhu-1 islam 
Khwaja Karimu-d din Abu-al makarim J ami, as the bearer of 
an imperial rescript, directing the ruler of Jaunpur to abstain 
from attacking the King of Bengal, or to take the consequences 
upon himself. To which intimation tlie ruler of Jaunpur was 
obedient, and desisted from his attacks upon Bengal. When 
the ruler of Kalikot hoard this intelligence, lie collected all kinds 
of presents and rarities, and sent them by the hand of an envoy, 

' The Arabian merebants were struck with a somewhat similar practice on their 
voyage to China. 

* See Marsden’s Marco JPoloy p. 680. 
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representing that in his port prayers and the Muhammadan 
khutha were read on Fridays and on festivals ; and that if His 
Majesty sanctioned the measure, they should be embellished and 
honoured by his august name and titles. 

His messenger, in the company of the ambassadors who were 
coming from llcngal, arrived at the august Court, and the nobles 
made known his representation and displayed his presents. The 
envoy was a MiisulmaiiJfc|idovved with eloquence, who repre- 
sented in his address^JB;.if His M«ajesty would enter into 
relations with his mast^^^l send special ambassadors to him, 
who, following the saSBr ordinance,— by your wisdom and 
excellent advice persuade them to enter into the ways of your 
Lord,” — should invite liim to embrace the Muliammadan re- 
ligion, should open tlie bolt of darkness and infidelity from his 
unenlightened mind, and should kindle in the window of his 
licart the flame of the beam of faith, and the splendour of the 
light of knowledge, it would certainly be a holy and meritorious 
act. His Majesty, acceding to this request, ordered his ministers 
to despatch an ambassador, and the lot fell upon this humble in- 
dividual. Some laboured to persuade me that I should not re- 
turn from this voyage; but, dangerous as it was, I did return 
from it in good health after three years, wlien my opponents 
were themselves no longer alive. 


Vinlt to Kdlikot, 

In short, when I disembarked at Kcilikot, I saw a tribe of 
people, the like of which had never even entered my dreams. 

“ A strange kind of tribe, neither man nor demon, 

“ At the sight of which one’s senses were startled ; 

“ If I bad seen anything like them in my dreams, 

“ My heart w^ould have been <listurbed for years. 

“ I have loved a moon-faced beauty, 

“ But I cannot fall in love with every black woman.’’ 

The blacks of this country go about with nearly naked bodies, 
wearing only pieces of cloth called lanyots^ extending from their 
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navels to above their knees.^ In one hand they bear a Hindi 
dagger (bright) as a drop of water, and in the other a shield 
made of cow’s hide, largo as a portion of cloud. The king and 
the beggar both go about in this way, but the Musuhnaus clothe 
themselves in costly garments, like tlie Arabs, and display various 
kinds of luxuries. 

I liad interviews with several Mnpulnmns and a crowd of 
infidels, and a convenient lodging JK^ssigned mo, and after 
three days they took me to see the^HBi^ I saw a man with his 
body naked, Ijke the other Hiudus.^ ^jj Bpy call the king of that 
place Samuri, and when ho dies, they place on the throne his 
sister s son, and do not bestow it upon his son, his brother, or his 
other relatives. No one becomes king by force of arms. The 
infidels are of various tribes, Jlrahmans, and others, who 

all alike participate in plural- worship and idol-worship. Every 
tribe has its peculiar customs. 

Among them is a tribe in which one woman has several 
husbands, of wliicli each one engages in a sepai'ate occupation. 
They divide the hours of the night and day amongst themscivos, 
and as long as any one of them remains in the house during his 
appointed time, no other one can enter. The Samuri is of that 
tribe. 

When I had my audience with the Samuri, the assembly con- 
sisted of 2,000 or 8,000 Hindus, clad in the manner above 
mentioned, and the chief Musulmans were also there. After 


^ The nakedness of the ;)Cople of these parts struck also our earlier voyagers. 
Thomas Stevens, writing in ir>79, says; “They that ho not of rcpiitation, or at 
least the most part, goe naked, saving an apron of a span long and as much in 
breadth before them, and a lace two fingers broad before them, girded about with 
a string, and no more : and thub they tbinko them as well as we do with all our 
trimming.” — Hakluyt’s Voyayes^ JSaviyations^ TraJ/iyrnSj ami Dimnn iidf vol. ii., 
p. 585. 

* De Faria y Sousa gives a very different account of the Siirauri’s appearance, when 
Vasco de Gama and Pedro Cabral were received. II is whole dress and person Avero 
then covered with gold, pearls, and diamonds, though he was still somewhat deficient 
in garments. — Jlisiory of Discoveries in Asia^ vol. ii,, pp. 47, 59, and Astlcy’s 
Collection of Voyages and Travels^ vol. i., p, 32, 43. See also Ludovico Barthcma, 
fol. 169, Henaudot’s Anciennes MMions, p. 123. [See vol. i., p. 4.] 
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they had made mo sit down, they read the letter of credentials 
sent by His Majesty, the Khakdn-i Sa’id, and the presents which 
I had brought were displayed. The Sdmuri paid but little 
respect to my embassy, so leaving the Court I returned home. 
The party of men whom the King of Hormuz had despatched on 
a separate ship, with several horses and other goods collected 
from various quarters, were taken on their voyage by hard- 
hearted corsairs, robbe^^£all their goods, and with difficulty 
escaped with tlieir li^l^On their arrival at Kdlikot, I was 
rejoiced at the sight of my old friend. 

From the close of J umada-l akhir to the beginning of Zl-hijja, 
I remained in that wretched place, a comrade of trouble and a 
eompanion of sorrow. In the middle of it, during one night of 
profound darkness and weary length, in which sleep, as an 
imperious tyrant, captivated my senses and closed the door of 
my eyelids, after all kinds of troubles, I was sleeping on my bed 
of repose, when I saw in a dream His Majesty the Kh^kdn, who 
advanced towards me, with all the pomp of sovereignty, and 
arriving near nic, said, “ cease to trouble yourself.^’ 

In the morning, after saying my prayers, the dream recurred 
to my mind and made me happy. Although ordinarily dreams 
are purely reveries of the imagination, which are rarely realized 
ill a waking state, nevertheless, sometimes they turn out exactly 
true, and arc considered revelations of God. No one is ignorant 
of the dream of Joseph, God’s peace on him ! or of that of the 
monarch of Egypt. 

I reflected within rnj^self that probably a morning of good 
fortune would arise, from the day-spring of the mercy of God, 
and that the night of vexation and sorrow would come to an end. 
Having communicated my dream to some clever men, I was 
demanding from them the interpretation of it, when suddenly 
some one arrived, and brought intelligence that the King' of 
Bijanagar, who possessed a large kingdom and an important 
sovereignty, had sent a herald with a letter addressed to the 
Sdniuri, desiring tliat the ambassador of His Majesty the 
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Kh^kan-i Sa id should be instantly sent to him. Although the 
Sarnurf is not under his authority, nevertheless, he is in great 
alarm and apprehension from him, for it is said, that the King 
of Bijdnagar has 300 seaports, every one of which is equal to 
Kdlikot, and that inland his cities and provinces extend over 
a journey of three months. 

Kalikot, and certain otlier ports along the coast as far as 
Kail, which is opposite Sarandib, also ^led SiUn, are situated 
in a province called Malibdr. Ships depart from Kalikot 

to the blessed Mecca (God preserve it in honour and power !) are 
generally laden with pepper. The men of Kalikot are bold 
navigators, and are known by the name of ‘‘sons of China.” ^ 
The pirates of the sea do not molest the ships of Kalikot, and 
everything is procurable in that port, with this sole exception, 
that you cannot kill cows and eat their flesh. Should any one be 
known to have killed a cow, his life would infallibly be sacrificed. 
Tlie cow is held in such respect, that they rub the ashes of its 
dung upon their forehead, — the curse of God upon them ! 

Visit to Bijdnagar, 

This humble individual having taken his leave, departed from 
Kalikot, and passing by the seaport of Banddna, which is on the 
Malibdr coast, arrived at the port of Mangalur, which is on the 
bo-rders of the kingdom of Bijdnagar. Having remained there 
two or three days, he departed by dry land, and at the distance 
of three parasangs from Mangalur, he saw a temple which has not 
its like upon the earth. It is a perfect square of about ten yards 
by ten, and five in height. The whole is made of molten brass. 
There are four platforms or ascents, and on the highest of them 
there is an idol, of the figure and stature of a man, made all of 

* Apparently a compliment to Chinese navigation. In former days many Chinoso 
resorted to these parts, and established even their permanent residence in them. 
P. Ealdmus speaks of “ the Chineses inhabiting Cochin^ being very dextrous at catching 
Jish'* — Churchiirs Collection, vol. iii., p. 571. When John Deza destroyed the 
Zamorin’s fleet, it was commanded by Cutiale, a Chinese admiral.— Marsden’s Marco 
Polo, note 1372. 
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gold. Its eyes arc composed of two red rubies, which are so 
admirably set that you would say that they gazed upon you. 
The whole is made with the greatest delicacy and the perfection 
of art. 

Passing on from that place, I arrived each day at a town or 
village well populated, until a mountain rose before me, the base 
of which cast a shadow on the sun, and whoso sword (peak) 
sheathed itself in the neck of Mars: its waist was encircled 
with the bright stars on, as with a ring, and its head was 
crowned with a blazing chaplet. Its foot was covered with such 
numbers of trees and thorny bushes that the rays of the world- 
enlightening sun were never able to penetrate its obscurity, and 
the genial clouds could never moisten its soil with their rain. 
On leaving this mountain and forest, I arrived at the city of 
Bidrur,^ of which the houses were like palaces and its beauties 
like houris. In Ilidrur there is a temple so high that you can 
see it at a distance of several parnm}(js. It is impossible to 
describe it without fear of being charged with exaggeration. In 
brief, in the middle of the city, there is an open space extending 
for about ten jarihs^ charming as the garden of Irani. In it 
there are flowers of every kind, like leaves. In the middle of 
the garden there is a terrace {Jkursi\ composed of stones,' raised 
to the height of a man ; so exquisitely cut are they, and joined 
together with so mucli nicety, that you would say it was one 
slab of stone, or a piece of the blue firmament which had fallen 
upon the earth. In the middle of this terrace there is a lofty 
building comprising a cupola of blue stone, on which are cut 
figures, arranged in three rows, tier above tier. 

Such reliefs and pictures could not have been represented 
upon it by the sharp stylo and deceptive pencil. 

* M. Langlbs reads “Beglour,” in which he is followed by Murray, Hist, of Disc, 
in Asittf vol. ii., p. 22. M. Quatr5raere, “ Bilor” [which is tho spelling of the^MS. 
of the E. I. Library]. No doubt Bcdnorc is indicated, which is the capital of a pro- 
vince of the same name, and a place favourable for trade, as the pass leading through 
it from Mangalore is one of the best roads in the Western Ghats, which comprise the 
terrific mountain mentioned by our author. 
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From the top to the bottom there was not a space of the palm 
of a hand on that lofty building wliich was not adorned with 
paintings of Europe and Khata (China). The building was con- 
structed on four terraces of the length of thirty yards, and of the 
breadth of twenty yards, and its height was about fifty yards. 

All the other edifices, small and great, are carved and painted 
with exceeding delicacy. In that templc,^night and day, after 
prayers unaccepted by God, they sing and play musical instru- 
ments, enjoy concerts, and give feastil^l^ll the people of the 
village enjoy pensions and allowances from that building; for 
offerings are presented to it from distant cities. In the opinion 
of those irreligious men, it is the ht^ha of the infidels (gahrdn). 
After remaining here two or three days, I continued my journey, 
and at the close of the month Zi-hijja arrived at the city of 
Bijdnagar. Tlio king sent out a party to escort us, and we were 
brought to a pleasant and suitable abode. 

Account of the city of Bijdnayar and its seven surrounding 
fortifications} 

From our former relation, and well-adjusted narrative, well- 
informed readers will have ascertained that the writer ’Abdu-r- 
razzdk had arrived at the city of Bijanagar. There he saw a 
city exceedingly largo and populous, and a king of great power 
and dominion, whose kingdom extended from the borders of 
Sarandip to those of Kulbarga, and from Bengal to Malibdr, a 
space of more than 1,000 parasangs. The country is for the most 
part well cultivated and fertile, and about three hundred good 
seaports belong to it. There are more than 1,000 elephants, 
lofty as the hills and gigantic as demons. The army consists of 
eleven lacs of men (1,100,000). In the whole of Hindustdn 
there is no rdi more absolute than himself, under which denomi- 
nation the kings of that country are known. The Brahmans are 
held by him in higher estimation than all other men. The book 


' Bar gurd-i yaledigar and. 
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of Kalila and Dimna, than which there is no other more excellent 
in the Persian language, and which relates to a E&i and a 
Brahman, is probably the composition of the wise men of this 
country. 

The city of Bljanagar is such that eye has not seen nor ear 
heard of any place resembling it upon the whole earth. It is so 
built that it has seven fortified walls, one within the other. 
Beyond the circuit of the outer wall there is an esplanade ex- 
tending for about fiftj^Rs, in which stones are fixed near one 
another to the height of a man ; one half buried firmly in the 
earth, and the other half rises above it, so that neither foot nor 
horse, however bold, can advance with facility near the outer 
wall. If any one wislies to learn how this resembles the city of 
Hirdt, let him understand that the outer fortification answers to 
tliat which extends from the hill of Mukhtar and the pass of 
“the Two Brothers” to the banks of the river, and the bridge of 
Maldn, which lies to the cast of the village of Ghizar, and to the 
west of the village of Sibdn.^ 

The fortress is in the form of a circle, situated on the summit 
of a hill, and is made of stone and mortar, with strong gates, 
where guards are always posted, who are very diligent in the 
collection of taxes {jizydt). The second fortress represents the 
space whicli extends from the bridge of the New River to the bridge 
of the pass of Kard,^ to the east of the bridge of Rangina^ and 
Jdkdn, and to the west of the garden of Zibanda, and the village 
of Jasdn. The third fortress would contain the space which lies 
between the tomb of the Imam Fakhr-u-din-Rdzi, to the vaulted 
tomb of Muhammad Sultdn Shdh. The fourth would represent 
the space which lies between the bridge of Anjil and the bridge 
of Kdrad. The fifth may be reckoned equivalent to the space 
which lies between the garden of Zaghan and the bridge of the 
river Jdkdn. The sixth fortification would comprehend*^ the 

' [Or Sin&n.] 

2 [From the bridge of Jonau to the bridge m Kartih. j . J Jj J Jj Ju 

3 [ Far. Beginah.] 
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distance between the gate of the king and that of Firozabad. 
The seventh fortress is placed in the centre of the others, and 
occupies ground ten times greater than the chief market of 
Hirat. In that is situated the palace of the king. From the 
northern gate of the outer fortress to the southern is a distance 
of two statute parasan(j.% and the same with ^pect to the distance 
between the eastern and western gates. Between the first, 
second, and third walls, there are cid^ated fields, gardens, 
and houses. From the third to the sevedik fortress, shops and 
bazars are closely crowded together. ]3y the palace of the king 
there are four bazars, situated opposite to one another. That 
which lies to the north is the imperial palace or abode of the 
Rai. At the head of each bazar, there is a lofty arcade and 
magnificent gallery, but the palace of the king is loftier than all 
of them. The bazars are very broad and long, so that the 
sellers of flowers, notwithstanding that they place high stands 
before their shops, are yet able to sell flowers from both sides. 
Sweet-scented flowers are always procurable fresh in that city, 
and they are considered as even necessary sustenance, seeing 
that without them they could not exist. The tradesmen of 
each separate guild or craft have their shops close to one 
another. The jewellers sell their rubies and pearls and diamonds 
and emeralds openly in the bazar. \Eulogy of the gems,~\ 

In this charming area, in which the palace of the king is con- 
tained, there are many rivulets and streams flowing through 
channels of cut stone, polished and oven. On the right hand 
of the palace of the Sultdn there is the diivdn-khdna^ or minister’s 
office, which is extremely large, and presents the appearance of 
a chihal-sutiiny or forty-pillared hall; and in front of it there 
runs a raised gallery, higher than the stature of a man, thirty 
yards long and six broad, where the records are kept and the 
scrib(?& are seated. These people have two kinds of writing, 
one upon a leaf of the Hindi nut (cocoa-nut), which is two yards 
long, and two digits broad, on which they scratch with an iron 
®tyle. These characters present no colour, and endure but for 
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a little second kind they blacken a white surflice, 

on which^SSj^^^SPS with a soft stone cut into the shape of a 
pen, so that tlib' iStfacters are. white on a black surface, and are 
durable. This kind of writing is highly esteemed. 

In the middle of the pillared hall, a eunuch, called a Dandik? 
sits alone upon a raij^cd platform, and presides over the adminis- 
tration ; and below it the mace-bearers stand, drawn up in a row 
on each side. Whoever has any business to transact advances 
between tlie lines ofdBce-bearers, offers some trifling present, 
places his face upon the ground, and standing, upon his legs 
again, represents his grievance. Upon this, the Dandtk issues 
orders founded upon the rules of justice prevalent in that country, 
and no other person has any power of remonstrance. When the 
iJandik leaves the chamber, several coloured umbrellas are borne 
before him, and trumpets are sounded, and on both sides of his 
way panegyrists pronounce benedictions upon him. Before he 
readies the king he has to pass through seven gates, at which 
porters aro seated, and as the Dandtk arrives at each door an 
umbrella is left behind, so that on reaching the seventh gate the 
Dandtk enters alone. He reports upon the affairs of the State 
to the king, and, after remaining some time, returns. His tesi- 
dence lies behind the palace of the king. 


^ This inodo of writing’ on the leaves of the Borasstts Jitf belli formis and the cocoa- 
nut is still practised in Canara and Southern India. It is thus described by A. 
Hamilton on his visit to Calicut, ch. xxv. ; — “ They make use of no pens, ink, and 
paper ; write on leaves of flags or reeds that grow in morasses by the sides of rivers. 
They are generally about eighteen inches long and one and a half broad, tapering 
at both ends, and a small hole at one end for a string to pass through. It is thicker 
than our royal paper, and very tough. They write with the point of a bodkin made 
for that purpose, holding the leaf athwart their left thumb and over the foremost 
finger, and what they have to write is indented, or rather engraven, into the leaf, 
but it docs not pierce the leaf above half way tlirough. And on two or three of 
these leaves they will write as much as we can on a sheet of small paper. All their 
records are written so on leaves, and they are strung and rolled up in a scroll, and 
hung some time in smoke and then locked up in their cabinets. And I ha^e seen 
some such leaves smoke-dried, that they told me were above 1000 yeara old.’^ — 
Pinkerton’s Oolleclion of VoyayeSf vol. viii., p. 410. 

^ 2 [This is the spelling of the MS. of the East India Library. The MS. from which 
the translation was made -seems to have had 
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On the left of the palace there is the stamp 

three different kinds of gold coins, One is 

called vardha, and weighs about one miskdl^ Tcopaki 
dinars. The second kind is called partdh^ aWHs equal to half 
of the first. The third is called fanam,^ and is equal to the 
tenth of a partdh. The last is the most current. Of pure 
silver they make a coin equal to a sixth ^ fanam^ which they 
call /dr, which is also in great use. The third of a tar is a 
copper coin, called jtfal. The usage country is that, at 

a stated period, every one throughout the whole empire carries 
to the mint thS revenue [zar) which is due from him, and whoever 
has money due to him from the Exchequer receives an order upon 
the mint. The sipdMs receive their pay every four months, 
and no one has an assignment granted to him upon the revenues 
of the provinces. 

This country is so well populated that it is impossible in a 
reasonable space to convey an idea of it. In the king\s treasury 
there arc chambers, with excavations in them, filled with molten 
gold, forming one mass. All the inhabitants of the country, 
whether high or low, even down to the artificers of the bazar, 
wear jewels and gilt ornaments in their ears and around their 
necks, arms, wrists, and fingers. 

The Elephants^ and mode of catching them. 

Opposite the minister’s office are the elephant sheds. The 
king has many elephants in the country, but the large ones are 
specially reserved for the palace. Between the first and second 
enceinte of the city, and between the northern and western faces, 
the breeding of elephants takes place, and it is there the young 
ones are produced. The king has a white elephant, exceedingly 
large, with here and there as many as thirty spots of colour. 

Every morning this animal is brought into the presence of the 
monarch ; for to cast eye upon him is thought a favourable omen. 
The palace elephants are fed on kichu^ which, after being cooked, 


jbefore the elephant, and after 
st sugar, is made into a mass, 
lach are dipped in butter, and 
ho moutlis of the animals. If 
111, the elephant is ready to kill 
aeterely punishes his negligence, 
ill this Hay. Each has a separate stall ; 
the walls are very strong and high, and are covered with strong 
wood. The cliaius necks and backs of the elephants are 

firmly attached to tne beams above ; if the chains were bound 
any other way, the elephants would easily detdch themselves. 
Chains are also bound upon the fore-legs. 

The nianiier in which they catch elephants is this : they dig 
a pit in the way by which the animal usually goes to drink, 
which they cover over lightly. When an elephant falls into it, 
no man is allowed to go near the animal for two or three days ; 
at the end of that period, a man comes up and strikes him several 
hard blows with a bludijeon, when suddenly another man aj>pi‘ars 
who drives off’ the striker, and seizing the bluilgeon, thruws it 
away. lie then retires, after placing some forage before the 
elejihant. This practice is repeateil for several days ; the first lays 
on the blows, and the second drives him away, until the animal 
begins to Jiave a liking for Ids protector, who by <legrees approaches 
the aidmal, and places before it the fruits whieh elephants an 
partial to. and scratches ami ruli.s the animal, until by this kind ut 
treatment he becomes tame, and submits his neck to the chain. 

They tell the following story of an elephant that fled from his 
bondage, and absconded to the deserts and the jungles. Ilis 
keeper, in pursuit of him, dug pits in the paths which ho was 
likely to frequent. The elephant, a|)pn‘hensive of Ids artifices, 
seizing a club, and holding it like a staff’ in Ids trunk, kept 
feeling and sounding the earth with great caution as lio advanced ; 

o O o ^ 

and so arrived at the drinking ford. The elephant-drivers 
despaired of taking him ; but as the king was very anxious to 
have him caught, one of the keepers mounted a tree under which 
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the elephant was likely to go, and the 

moment of his passing underneath, he on the 

back of the animal, and seizing the strong^^^^^^Tthey strap 
over the back and chest of those animals, ancPwSBn had not yet 
been detached, he hel ’ it fast within his grasp. In spite of all 
the turnings and motions which the elepliant made to escape, 
and in spite of liis lashing with his trunk,^ was all of no avail. 
When ho began rolling upon his side, the keeper leapt upon the 
flank which remained uppermost, ai|j^||jeanwhile struck the 
animal several sharp blows upon the head, so that, being at 
last exhausted; the boast gave in, and submitted his body to the 
bonds, and his neck to the fetters; The keeper brought the 
clej)haiit into the presence of the king, who bestowed a hand- 
some reward upon him. 

The kings of Hindustan go out hunting elephants, and re- 
main a montli or more in the jungles, and when they capture 
elephants, they rejoice at their success. Sometimes they order 
criminals to bo cast down before the feet of an elephant, that 
they may bo killed by its knees, trunk, and tusks. Merchants 
carry elopliants from Silaii to different countries, and sell them 
according to their iicight, so much more being demanded for 
each additional yard. 


The Brothels, 

Opposite the mint is the office of the Prefect of the City, to 
whicii it is said 12,000 ])oliccnicn are attaclied ; and their pay, 
which equals each day 12,000 fanams^ is derived from the pro- 
ceeds of the brothels. Tlio splendour of those houses, the beautv 
of the hcart-ravishers, their blandishments and ogles, are beyond 
all description. It is best to be brief on the matter. 

One thing worth mentioning is this, behind the mint there 
is a sort of bazar, which is more than {JOO yards long and 20 
broad. On two sides of it there are houses {hhanaha) and 
fore-courts {snfhahd\ and in front of the houses, instead of 
benches {kursl)^ lofty seats aro built of excellent stone, and on 
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fo 3 ®pi bj the houses there are figures of 
.hd other animals, so well painted as to 
mo of mid-day prayers, they place at the 


are beautifully decorated, chairs and 
’ whiclA|j,i|^C|%rte 2 :ans seat themselves. Every one is 

will ,nearleij^re(j|ous atones, and costly garments. They 
iSfe^ll feireediijgly ^tng ^nd beautiful. Each has one or two 
l her, who invite and allure to indulgence 

'and pleasure. Any ,jQ|yp>\Nlio |>as through this place makes 
■ choice of whom he wfu. The servants of these brothels take 


care of whatever is taken into them, and if anything is lost tho}^ 
are dismissed. There are several brothels within these seven 


fortresses, and the revenues of them, which, as stated before, 
amount to 12,000 go to pay the wages of the policemen. 
The business of these men is to ac(piaint themselves with all the 
events and accidents that happen within the seven walls, and to 
recover everything that is lost, or that may be abstracted by 
theft ^ oth(U’wise they are fined. Thus, certain slaves which my 
companion had bought took to flight, and when the circumstance 
was reported to the Prefect, he ordered the watchmen of that 
quarter where the poorest people <lwelt to produce them or pay 
the penalty ; which last they did, on ascertaining the amount. 
Such are the details relating to the city of Bijanagar amj the 
condition of its sovereign. 

The author of this history, who arrived at Bijanagar at the 
close of Zi-hijja, took up his abode in a lofty mansion which 
had been assigned to him, resembling that which one sees in 
Hirat on the high ground at the King s (late. Here he reposed 
himself after the fatigues of the journey for several days, and 
passed under happy auspices the first day of the new moon of 
Muharram in that splendid city and beautiful abode. 


Interview ivith the King of Bijanagar, 

One day messengers came from the king to summon me; and 
towards the evening I went to the Court, and presented five 
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beautiful horses and two trays,' each co^ feces of 

damask and satin. The king was seateo in the 

forty-pillared liall, and a great crowd of and others 

stood on the risjht and left of him. He waB Hied in a robe 
of zfdtiin^ satin, and he had round his neck a collar composed of 
pure pearls of regal excellence, the value ^ which a jeweller 
would find it diflicult to calculate. He ms of an olive colour, 
of a spare body, and rather tall. He was exceedingly young, 
for there was only some slight down if^^^his cheeks, and none 
upon bis chin. His whole appearance was very prepossessing. 
On being presented to him, T bowed down my head. He re- 
ceived me kindly, and seated me near him, and, taking the 
august letter of the emperor, made it over (to tln^ interpreters), 
a.nd said, “ My heart is exceedingly glad that the groat king has 
s(mt an ambassador to me.” As I was in a profuse perspiration 
from the excessive heat and the quantity of clothes wliich I had 
on me, the monarch took compassion on me, and favoured me 
with a fin of Khatai which lie held in his hand. They then 
brought a tray, and gave mo two packets of betel, a purse con- 
taining oOO fidffons, and about 20 umM/n of camphor, and, ob- 
taining h‘avo to di'part, 1 returned to my lodging. The daily 
provision forwar<led to me comprised two sheep, four couple of 
fowls, five mans of rice, one man of butter, one man of sugar, 
and two vawhas in gold. This occurred every day. Twice a 
week I was suinmoned to the presence towards the evening, when 
. the king asked me several questions respecting the Kluikan-i Sahd, 
and each time I received a packet of betel, a purse o^famnis^ and 
some miskdis of camphor. 

^ On the ivkuz, or presents, comprising nine pieces of any article, see a note by M. 
i Quatreniore in the NoUcch at ExtmUs des MSS., tom. xiv., pp. S2 35. 

“ [Olivo-coloured ?] 

^ A^the author’s embassy was to Calicut, and not to Bijinagar, it does not appear 
bow he became possessed of this letter, specially addressed to a place wliich was not 
the object of his destination. We shall see Rubsequently that his enemies, while 

ley deny that he was accredited by the Khik&ii, nevertheless do not dispute that he 

as the bearer of a letter from that monarch. 
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WHi us tlirough liis interpreter, tand said, 
^avssadox'3 and place dishes before tliein, but 
it h.gt'tlier, 

>1(1 i opm eiits the repast of an ambassador/’ 

T/^prop(^rties of the hetel-leaf, 

\< :i learwln.’h resembles tliat of an orange, but is 
- iu ^n-at esteem in Hindustan, in the man^^ 
anJl^^M/ngd(3m of Hormuz; and indeed it 
i(.s ii-n. It is eaten iu this way: they bruise a 

piece of Ji CKM uut, wlilelj they also call sifpdt% and place it in the 
mouth; and moistening a leaf of betel or pan together with a 
grain of quick-lime, they rub one on tlio other ; roll tliem up 
togetlier, and place them in tlie mouth. Thus they place as 
many as four loaves together in tlieir mouths, and chew them. 
Sometimes they mix camphor with it, and from time to time . 
discharge their spittle, which becomes red from the use of the 
betel. 

This masticatory lightens up the countenance and excites an 
intoxication like that caused by wine. It relieves luinger, stimu- 
lates the organs of digestion, disinfects the breath, and strengthens 
tile teeth. It is impossible to describe, and delicacy forbids me 
to expatiate on its invigorating and aphrodisiac virtu^‘3. The 
following verses display and confirm only some of its valuable 
properties. 

* ^ at * * * * 

It is probably owing to the stimulating properties of this leaf, 
and to tlie aid of this plant, that the king of that country 
is enabled to entertain so largo a seraglio ; for it is said that 
it contains as many as 700 princesses and concubines. With 
respect to all these establishments no male child is permitted 
to remain in them after attaining tlie age of ten years. Two 
women do not dwell together in tlie same apartment, each one 
having her concerns separate. When any beautiful girl is found 
throughout the whole kingdom, after the consent of her father 
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:iml mother has been purchased, she is hr 
the harem, after which no ono can see 1 
with great consideration. 

An attempt upon the life of the King of^^dnagar. 

At the time that the writer of this liisyK was detained at 
the city of Kalikot an extraordinary circurj^tance and singular 
transaction occurred in tlie city of Bijaiiagar. The details an 
these. The brotlier of tlic king had cied a new house, 

and invited the king and the nobles of stv.tc to an entertaiii- 
iJK'iit. The ciLstom of the infidels is, not to eat in the presence 
of 0110 anotlier. Tlie guests were seated in a large hall, and, 
froiJi time to time, the host, or some one that ho sent, invited 
one of tlie nobles to come forward and partake of the viands 
prepared for him. lie had taken care to collect together all the 
drums, tymbals, trumpets, and horns in the city, wliicli were 
beaten and blown togctlier with great force and dissonance. As 
eacli guest w'as summoned and conducted to the proper apart- 
ment, two assassins advanced from the place of their concealment 
behind the door, and, wounding him with a dagger, cut liim to 
]>ieees. AVhen liis remains were carried off, another one was 
suminoiicd and treated in like manner, and whoever entered tliat 
slaught(?r-house was never lieard of more, for ho became like a 
traveller on the road of eternitv; and the toim’ue of fortune 
addressed the mui-deu’od man in these words — 

• ‘‘You will never return; having gone, you have gone for ever.”” 

rrom the noise of the drums and the clangour and the tumult, 
not a soul knew what had occurred, oxce])t a few who were in 
the secret : and in tiiis manner every one who had a name and 
position in the State was murdered. While the assembly was 
yet reeking with the blood of its victims, the murderer went to 
the palace of the king, and, addressing the guards with flattering 
language, invited them also to the entertainment, and sent them 
to follow the others ; and thus, having denuded the palace of 
the guards, he advanced to the king, bearing in his hand a tray 
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of was a brilliant dagger concealed beneath 

1 ^^^MM^Hpiiildrossod the monarch : ‘‘ The entertain- 
ment is pref^^^Hid only waits your august presence.’^ The 
nionarcli, accoSJIf to the saying, 'powerful princes are divinely 
tnspiml^ said thai|^ie was indisposed, and begged that his at- 
tendaneo might belKcuscd. 

When this unna^ral brother despaired of tlie king's atten- 
dance, lie drew fortli the poignard, and wounded him several times 
severely, so that the|^Warch fell down behind the throne ; and 
tlic perfidious wretch, believing that he was dead, left one of his 
myrmidons behind to cut oft’ king's head. lie himself rushed 
out to the portico of tlie palace, and exclaimed, I liave killed 
the kijig, his brothers, the nobles, the ministers, and the other 
chiefs, and 1 am now your king." J]ut when the bravo advanced 
to fullil his murderous orders, the king, sei/ing the scat behind 
wliich he had lallen, dealt with it such a blow upon the breast of 
the villain, that he felled him to the ground, and, assisted by one 
of his guards, who in alarm had concealed himself in a corner, 
put him to death, and ran out of the cljamber by the way of the 
female apartments. AVhilc his brother, seated at the head of the 
tribunal of justice, was inviting the people to recognize him as 
their sovereign, the king himself came forward and exclaimed, 
“ l^ehold, I am alive and safe, seize the assassin." Theiinulti- 
tudo immediately boro him down, and slew him. The king then 
summoned to his presence his other brothers, and all the nobles ; 
but every one had been slain except the minister, the Dandih^ 
who, previous to this dreadful tragedy, had gone to Silan. A 
courier was despatched to summon him, and inform him of what 
liad transpired. All those who had been concerned in that plot, 
were either flayed alive, or burnt to death, or destroyed in some 
other fashion, and their families were altogether exterminated. 
The person who had brought the invitation ^ was also put to 

^ ^ person who had brojight the 

invitation of coagulated milk ; ” apparently meaning that it was usual to send coagu- 
lated milk with an invitation. 
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ileatli. When tlie Dandik liad returned 

become acquainted with all that had t' as- 
tounded, and after being admitted to the kissing the 

I’oyal feet, lie offered up his thanks for the of tlie king’s 

person, and made more tliaii usual prcparati|? to celebrate the 
festival of Mahandui,^ 


The celehratlon of the Mahandici. 

The infidels of this country, who are^^)wcd with power, arc 
fond of displaying their pride, pomp, power, and glory, in 
holding every year a stately and magnificent festival, which they 
call MahandivL Tlie manner of it is this: The King of I3ijana- 
gar directed that his nobles and chiefs should assemble at the 
royal abode from all the provinces of his country, which extends 
for the distance of three or four months’ journey, 'fhey brought 
with them a thousand elephants, tumultuous as the sea, and 
thundering as the clouds, arrayed in armour, and adorned with 
liowdahs, on which jugglers and throwers of naphtha were seated ; 
and on the foreheads, trunks, and ears of the elephants extra- 
ordinary forms and juctures wore traced with cinnabar and other 
pigments. 

Tlie chiefs of the army and the powerful men of each province, 
and the wise Brahmans and the demon-like elephants, were as- 
sembled at the Court of the ruler of the world at the appointed 
time, which was at the full moon of Bajab (September, 1440), 
on a broad plain. This wonderful expanse of ground, from the 
numbers of people and the huge elephants, resembled the waves 
of the green sea, and the myriads which will appear on the Plains 
of the Resurrection. 



^ [5.uatremero read this Mahanddlj and so did the translator of this Extract ; but 
in the fine MS. of the East India Library the name is always distinctly written 
Mahandwi, Ileinaud pointed out Quatrem^ro’s error, and showed that the festival 
must be that called Muhd-navami^ the ninth and last day of the Durgd^pujd, Sec 
lleinaud’s Ahonlfeda, vol. i., p. 103, note.] 
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;Jn wviv raised enchanting pavilions of from 
n which from top to bottom were painted 
:iat th * imagination can conceive, of men, wild 
all bmds of beasts, down to flies and gnats. 
:-^ted with exceeding delicacy and taste. Some 
‘'1' til! , o i.sT^nv r-;o constructed, that they revolved, and 

'’Very j,».- a diflcivnt face to the view. Every instant 

.'i< I' .'^1;; cMci hnml;' i' presented a new and charming 

icd.t 

' n clint ulaiiy a pillared edifice war constructed of 
llliie ntui lii iiCigi it, oiiiaiiiuiited with exceeding beauty. The 
til rone of tlic king was placed on the ninth story. Tlio place 
assigned to me was the seventh story, from which every one was 
excluded except my own friends. Between this palace and the 
jiavilioiis there was an open space beautifully laid out, in which 
singers and story-tellers exercised their respective arts. The 
singers wore for tho most part young girls, with cheeks like the 
moon, and faces more blooming than the spring, adorned with 
beautiful garments, and displaying figures which ravished the 
lioart like fresh roses. They were seated behind a beautiful 
curtain, opposite the king. On a sudden tlio curtain was removed 
on botli sides, and tlic girls began to move their feet with such 
grace, that wisdom lost its senses, and tho soul was intoxicated 
with delight. 

[ Verses,] 

The Showmen and Jugglers, 

Tho jugglers performed astonishing feats ; they set up three 
beams joined one to the other ; each was a yard long and half a 
yard broad, and about three or four liigh. Two other beams 
were placed on the top of the first two beams, which are of about 
the same length and breadth. They placed another beam a little 
smaller on the top of tho second beams, which were already sup- 
ported by the lower beams, so that tho first and second series 
formed two stages supporting the third beam, which was placed 
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on tlio top of them all. A large elephant by 

tliein. that it mounted tho first and secol 
tlio top of the third, tlie width of which the solo 

of tho elephant’s foot. Wlien the clephant| Secured all four 
feet on this beam, they removed the rer| ling beams from 
tlie rcar.^ Mounted thus on the top ofj i third beam, the 
elephant beat time with his trunk to ev|ry song or tune that 
the minstrels performed, raising his trunk and lowering it gently 
in accord with the music. 

They raised a pillar ten yards high, through a hole at the top 
of the pillar they passed a beam of wood, like the beam of a 
balance ; to one end of this they attached a stone about the weight 
of an elephant, and to the other they attached a broad plank 
about one yard in length, which they fastened with strong cords. 
The clepliant mounted this plank, and liis keeper by degrees let 
go tho cord, so that the two ends of the beam stood evenly 
balanced at the height of ten yards ; at one end tho elephant, and 
at the other his weiglit in stone, equal as two lialves of a circle. 
In this way it went (up and down) before the king. The 
elephant in that high position, where no one could reach liim, 
listened to the strains of the musicians, and marked tho tune 
with motions of his trunk. 

All the readers and story-tellers, musicians and jugglers, were 
rewarded by the king with gold and garments. For throe con- 
tinuous days, from the time that the world-enlightening sun began 
to glow like a peacock in the heavens, until that when the crow 
of evening’s obscurity displayed its wings and feathers, this royal 
fete continued with the most gorgeous display. One cannot, 
without entering into great detail, mention all the various kinds 
of pyrotechny and squib^, and various other amusements which 
were exhibited. 

• 

Audience of the King of Bijdnagar, 

On tho third day, when the king was about to leave the scone 

' us 
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of tl larrK'il before the throne of His Majesty. 

It wa.'- made of gold inlaid with beautiful 

jewel f\\(*eeding delicacy and art ; seeing 
that tlii IS nowhere excelled in the other 

kingdom' e tlie throne there was placed a 

cushion • roiiii.I which three rows of the most 

exquisite pearl ^ew)i. Jlnring the three days the king sat 
on tbe tlirmie upon thi» cusiiion, and when the celebration of the 
Mahandici was over, sent for this humble individual one 
evening at the time of prayer. On arriving at the palace, I saw 
four stages laid out about ten yards square. The whole roof and 
walls of the apartment were covered with plates of gold inlaid 
with jewels. Each of these plates was about the thickness of 
the back of a sword, and was firmly fixed with nails of gold. On 
the first stage, the king’s royal scat was placed. This was 
formed of gold, and was of great size. The king sat upon it in 
state. Ho asked after Ilis Majesty the Khakaiid 8a’id, his 
nobles, his armies, the number of his horses, and the peculi- 
arities of the cities, such as Samarkand, Hirat, and Shiraz. He 
treated me with a kindness which exceeded all bounds, and 
observed, “I am about to send a certain number of elephants 
and two tukuz of eunuchs, besides otlier rarities, accompanied 
by a prudent ambassador, whom I shall despatch tot your 
Sovereign. 

In that assembly one of the courtiers asked me, by means of 
an interpreter, what I thouglit of the beauty of the four em- 
broidered sofas, implying that such could not bo made in our 
country. I replied, that perhaps they might be made equally well 
there, but that it is not the custom to manufacture such articles. 
The king approved highly of my reply, and ordered that I should 
receive several bags of famms and betel, and some fruits reserved 
for his special use. 


Malice of the Mormuzians. 

A set of people from Hormuz, who were residing in the 
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oountry, wlieii they lieard of tlie kindiies, and 

of his intention of sending an anibassadt the 

asylum of Sultans, were extremely vexed, ^what they 

could to destroy tliis edifice of friciidshiji. ffieir exceeding 

turpitude and malevolence they spread ahn report that 

this poor individual was not really accredi hy His Majesty, 
tlie Khakiin-i Sa'id. This assertion rej the ears, not only 

of the nobles and ministers, but of tlie ig himself, as will be 
Jiereafter mentioned. Please God ! 

Expedition to Knihnrga. 

About this time tlic Dandiky or minister, who liad treated me 
witli the greatest consideration, departed on an expedition to tlie 
kingdom of Kulbarga, of which the cause was, that the king of 
Kulbarga, Sultan ’Alau-d din Ahmad Shah, upon learning the 
attempted assassination of Deo llai, and the murder of the 
principal offi(!ers of State, was exceedingly rejoiced, and sent 
an cloc]uent deputy to deliver this message: “Pay me 700,000 
eamhuHy or I will send a world-subduing army into your country, 
and will extirpate id(natry fron; its lowest foundations/’ Deo 
llai, tlie King of Bijaiiagar, was troubled and angered at this 
demand, and said, Since I am alive, what occasion for alarm is 
there if some servants have been slain ? 

. ‘ If a thousand of my servants die, wliat should I be afraid of!*' 
In one or two days 1 can collect a hundred thousand more such 
as they. 

‘When the sun is I'^splcudent, innumerable atoms are visible/ 
If my enemies have conceived that weakness, loss, insecurity, 
and calamity liave Mien upon me, they are mistaken. I am 
shielded by a powerful and auspicious star, and fortune is favour- 
able to me. Now let all that my enemy can seize from out my 
dominions be considered as booty, and made over to his miykk 
and professors ; as for me, all that I can take from his kingdom 
I will make over to my falconers and brahmans.” So on both 
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into tlio other’s country, and committed 

,, ^ —Despatch of Embassy, 

king ipointcd as a temporary substitute of the 

Brahitt^m Da luinied Hambali Nurlr, who considered 

himself wazir. Ho was diminutive in stature, 

*■ ^ ,'X . 

rnalignain. ]' reprobate. All the most 

odious = ve^^ntct} dii him, and he had not a single 

c;iiin;aoli.; in Ids compuaition. AVhcn tlic ,scat of the ad- 
ministration was polluted by that wretch, ho stopped my daily 
allowance without any cause. The Hormuzians having found 
an opportunity of showing their malice, displayed the devilry 
whicli forms the leaven of tlieir disposition ; and conformity of 
vice having ingratiated them witli nambah Niinr, they declared 
that I was not accredited by His Majesty tho Khakdn-i Sa'id, 
but that I was a mere merchant, who had carried in my hand 
the diploma of His Majesty. They spread several other lies in 
the liearing of tlie infidels, wliich produced such an impression 
upon them, that for some time, in the middle of this unlioly 
country, I was reduced to a state of misery and uncertainty. 
But while labouring under tJiis anxiety, I met the king sevA'al 
times on the road, who treated me with great condescension, and 
asked how I was going on. In very truth, he possessed excellent 
qualities. 

Tlic Danuik^ after ravaging tho territory of Kulbarga, and 
bringing some wretched people away with liim as captives, re- 
turned to Jh'janagar, Ho reproached Hambah Nurir for having 
stopped my daily rations, and gave me an assignment for 7,000 
fanams on the mint the very d*ay of his arrival. Khwaja 

^ Firishta also mentions these expeditions under the year 847 h. — 1443-4 
but assi^fns a did*orent cause for them. He says that three actions took place in the 
space of three months, and that the advantage rested generally with the Hindus.— 
Briggs, vol. ii., pp. 430-4. 

' 2 [The translator transcribes this name “Niraa Pazir,” but in the MS. of the East 
India Library the name it, very carefully written and pointed “Hambah Nurir.”] 
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Mas'iid and Kliwaja Muhammad of Klv 
residing in Bijanagar, were appointed 

carrying with them presents and stuffs. fM^^fTone of the 
descendants of Sultan Firoz Shah, who hadlK^^ing of Delhi, 
also sent a deputy, named Khwaja Jamal u^fl in, with presents 
and a petition. 

On the day of my audience of leave, th^monarch said to this 
poor individual, “ They have represeiite;J^hat you are not really 
the envoy of His Majesty Mirza ShS^P,ukh; otherwise we 
Avould have pj^id you greater respect. If you should come again 
into this country, and I should ascertain that you are really sent 
on a mission hy His Majesty, I will pay you such attention as 
becomes the dignity of my empire.’^ 

In the letter addressed to His Majesty, the monarch com- 
municated the malicious aspersions which had been spread by 
the Hormuzians, and observed, “ It was our intention to com- 
mend myself to His Sacred Majesty by royal presents and gifts, 
but certain parties represonted that ’Abdu-r Razziik is not His 
Majesty^s servant.” * * * 

The humble author, having completed his preparations, took 
his departure for the sliore of the sea of ’Uman. 


The return from Ilindastdiiy and an account of a storm. 

The sun of Divine Jlenevolence arose from the horizon of pro- 
sperity, and the star of fortune ascended from the Orient of hope, 
and the brilliant lights of joy and content sliowed themselves in 
the midst of the dark night, conformably to the saying, “God is 
the friend of those who trust in Him. Ho will bring them forth 
from darkness into light.” The nights of trouble and affliction 
in tliat abode of idolatry and error vanished at the rising of the 
morning of good fortune and the appearance of the sun of pro- 
sperity; and the evening of sorrow and lielplessness was changed 
into da^^s of festivity and rtjoicing. 
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^ht ih;it was longer than the day is now 

revena 

“ Till- latl iwn loiigcr, tlie former lias decreased.” 

Bijairigar y in the most remote territory of Hiiidusttiii, 

and tlir wlidlc |try is idulairous; the resources wliicli I had 
accunmliiitMl ior travels were consumed during the misfor- 
tunes to w] licit I liad^een rrx:po-od. But why should I speak of 
tl.at wliieh is o >t woi%i\ of mention But in conse^iuence of 
my wretched conditlW^ liad no hope of getting provision for 
my journey — all I could do was to throw myself on the mercy 
of God. 

With a stout heart and expande<l hopes, I st^t out on my road ; 
I confided myself to the kindness and mercy of God. On the 
12th of Sha'bcin, accompanied by the ambassadors, I took my 
fliglit on tlio wings of travel for the city of Bijanagar, and after 
being eighteen days on the road, wo arrived, on the 1st of 
Hamazaii (January, 1444), at tlie port of iMaiigahur/ and there 1 
was honoured with being admitted to an interview with Amir 
Saiyid-’Ahiu-d din Mashhadi, who was 120 years old. For 
several years he had been venerated by the faithful, as well as 
tlie iiilidels, and in that country Jiis sayings were regarded as 
oracles, for no one dared to refuse obedience to his precepts. 
One of the ambassadors of Bijanagar, Khwdja ^las’ud, unfortu- 
nately died while we were in this place. 

“ On this sinful earth, over which the vault of heaven extends. 
Who knows in what place his head will rest beneath the 
tomb ? ” 

After having celebrated in the port of Mangaliur the feast 
which follows the fast of Ramazan, I went to the port of Haiiiir, 
to arrange about fitting out a vessel, and I laid in provisions for 
twenty people for a voyage of forty days. Ono day, near the 
time when I was about to embark, I consulted the book of 
presages compiled by Iiiiani Ja’far Stidik, which comprises verses 


» [“liaknur” in MS. Mangalore?] 
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taken from tlic Kuran, wlien I opened it a 
omen, containing tliis verse, “ ]]e not 
from tlie tribe of wicked men/* I was 
passage so appropriate to my situation, tlie 
my lioart from fear of tlie sea vanished 
once trusting in a liappy deliverance, T en 
the month Zi-1 ka'da. 

Sometimes we engaged in conversati^ on the extraordinary 
naiiH's and wonderi'ul aj)pearances whi^H|yad come under our 
observation, and our hearts enjoyed peace and contentment. 
Sonu'tiines, from the effect of contrary winds, whicli resembled 
drunkards, tlie cup of vicissitude found its way into tin* vi'ssel, 
and its planks, wliich W(Te so joined as to resemble a continuous 
line, were on the j)oint of becoming separate like isolated letters 
of the alphabet. 

^ ^ * * * *■ 

Th(^ raging storm was changed into a favourable wind, the 
foaming tempest ceased, and the sea became as calm as my heart 
desired. Tin? passengers, after liaving celebrated on the sea the 
festival of azhd^ at the end of Zi-hijja, sighted the mountain of 
Ealabat,^ and rested in security from the dangers of the ocean. 
At that time, the new moon of the Muharram of tJie year 848 
(of April, 1144), showed itself in the sea like the imago of a 
friciurs eyebrow. * * * 

CouclHdiuij ri'cnU of tho roi/fuje, and the arrival at Hormuz by 
God's favour. 

The narrative of my voyage has reached that point, when the 
new moon of the blessed Muharram showed its beautiful image* 
in the sea. The ship reufained out at sea for several days more, 
but on arriving at Maskat we cast anchor; where, after the 
damages sustained at sea by tho storm were repaired, we re- 
embarked, and continued our route. 

^ Tliis ridgo extends from Jibal Jallfiii to Jibal Fiillab, and attains a licig’lit of 
4,400 1'ei‘t. Tho Jibal Fallah are about forty miles iiilaiul from Maskat, and rise to 
6,000 foot. 
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'.r 

Vakaii 

'i 

suniiliit rj‘ t 
equally :ne' 


rin.i;* Marfkat, arrived at tlio port of Kliur- 
iK'd two days, during wliicli the night 
\v;is dawn, you might have said that the 
on tiro; for the strong-winged bird at the 

and tJu* il^^h at tlie bottom of the sea, were 
**•* 


Af; (r re ('lijh wo leii the port of Khiirfakan, and arrived 
at tho oity of 1 iorio.' a the forenoon of Friday, the 12th of tlie 
month of Safir’. F Jie pert of Hanur to that of Hormuz, 
our voyage lasird seraity-five days. 


^ See Reinaiid’s Aboulfcdii, vol. i., page 163, note. 
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XXIII. 

RAIJZATU-S SAF 

OF 

MrilKHOND. 

Thk full title of this work is Rauzatii-s Safa fk Simtn4 AmUd 
wau-l Miiluk waa-l K/udafd, “The (jrai\leii of Purity, coiitahiing 
the History of Prophets, Kings, and Khalifs.” It was composed 
by Mirkhond, or more correctly Mir Khawand, whose true name 
at length is Muhammad bin Khawand Shah bin Mahmud. Ho 
was born towards the close of the year 83G h., or the beginning 
of 837---A.1). 1433. 

We gather some few particulars of him and of his family from 
the account of his patron, the minister, ^Ali Shir, and of his son, 
Khondainir. The father of Mirkhond was Saiyid Purhanu-din 
Khawand Shah, a native of Mawarau-n nahr, who traced his 
pedigree to Hasan, the son of ^Ali. When his father died, 
Khawand Shdh was young, and being comi^elled by circumstances 
to abandon his country, lie fixed his residence in tlio town of 
.}3alkh, where he indulged himself in the study of literature and 
science, and after an intermediate residence at Hirat, returned 
to Balkli, and died there. 

Of ^Mirkhond himself very little is known. When he was 
only thirteen years of ago he accompanied his father on a poli- 
tical embassy, wliich was not only entirely unsuccessful, but the 
negociators were unfortunately pillaged by the Turks and de- 
prived of every thing tliey took with them. On another occasion, 
he tells us, that ho was on a hunting expedition, when, for leaving 
his post to join in mid-day prayer, he was reprimanded by some 
of the royal servants, and was so much alarmed at the reproaches 
and at tlie extortions to which he was exposed in consequence^ 
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‘enialiicd in a bad state for seven days, 
■oubled Ijiin during the night, and before 
mble nnUior of this history took God to 
that on no account would ho ever be in- 
r hunting'' expedition/' 

k^eniinvs s' • mod to have indisposed him to- 
uhlic- li ), and he devoted liiinself early to 
ns !l Li: Mirkhond liaving enijdoyed his 
o n ly life i i :icr|uirin<^j|l tird was attainable in Eastcnai science, 
iii Vvliicli iic soon outstripped all his contemporaries, lie applied 
himself with equal assiduity and success to tlic study of histiiry. 
“ Through the seductions of a convivial disposition, however, and 
too uni'estrained an intercourse with the votaries of pleasure, it 
never occurred to him to engage in the labours of composition, 
until, by the goodness of Providence and the influence of his 
better destiny, he found means to bo introduced to the exccdlcnt 
’AH Slur, from whom he immediately experienced every mark of 
kindness and encouragennmt/’ lie assigned to Jlirkhond apart- 
ments ill the Kluinkah Aklihisia, a building erected by him “ t('i 
serve as a retreat and asylum to men of merit distinguished by 
their attainments,'” and cheered him with intellectual coiiverst^ 
wiicii exhausted with the labours of comjiositioii. l 

’All Shir himself, in the biographical article which lie devotes 
to Mirkliond, vaunts in pompous terms the distiiiguislied talents 
of the historian, and greatly applauds himself for having by his 
counsels and urgent remonstrances overcome the modesty of this 
honourable man, and for having thus contributed to enrich Persian 
literature with a production so reiiuirkahle as tlic 

Safd 

A great portion of this work was composed on a bed of sick- 
ness, and the author has liinisclf given an account of the painful 
circumstances under which he was compelled to write. It is 
fortunate that writing was found rather to relieve than aggravate 
his disease. “I wrote all, chapter by cliaptcr, lying on my right 
fiide ; and because of the violent pains I felt in iny loins, I was 
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not able to write a sini^le page sitting 
siciaiis assured nic that this occupation w^ 
malady, or at least prevent its becoming wo?^ 

I happened to neglect my usual labour, andl 
mj^self to repose, I had troublesome dreams, 
or an excessive heat came over me which pre^ 

If, on the contrary, T set myself tc write asy| 
sleep and agreeable dreams/’ 

I^'or a whole twelvemonth before his d^^J^ho gave himself up 
entirely to religious duties, while his malady increased upon him 
every <lay, and*after a lingering illnciss ho expired in the month 
Zi-1 ka’da, 903, corresponding with J unc, 1 198 — aged sixty-six 
years/ 



to abandon 
up in affright, 
fed my sleeping, 
fual, I had a good 


There is no Oriental work that stands higher in public estima- 
tion than the llauzatjh-'^ S'tja. Tlie author has availed himself 
of no h\ss than nineteen Arabic and twenty-two Persian histories, 
besid(‘s others which lie occasionally quotes. His work forms 
tbo basis of many other compilations, and the greater portion of 
Haji Khalfa’s History may be considered to be founded upon it. 
It must hi' confess(‘d, liowevcr, that the Safa is very 

unequal in its execution, some portions being composed in great 
detail, and otbers moi*e compendiously. It is most copious in 
what concerns the kings of Persia. 


conti:nts. 

Introduction. — On the study of History in general, and its 
advantages, especially to Iliilers. 

Book 1. — (dives an account of the Creation of the World, and 
of the Deluge; details the Ifvcs of tiie Patriarchs and Propliets; 
and contains the ancient History of Persia, to the conquest of 
that country by tho Mulianmiadans, a.d. ()3() ; the Life ot Alex- 
ander^ and several Grecian Philosophers. — 339 pages. 

' Qiiatrcm6ro luis given sonic notices of Mlrkhond and of liis son Khondaniir in the 
Journal dos Savants. 
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|tho ili.itorv of Muhammad and the four 
Ij I*, ’Usman and ’AU, 'svith a particular 

a^'Cf unrT> tests to a.d. 604. — 308 pages. 

If < lil.- tains the lives of the twelve Inidms. This 
Six •ompvi.-'.’ ^0 the History of the Uinmayide and Abba- 

side — *25 pa/('S. 

Jh»(»k fV. — lncf^e«i Memoirs of the Dynasties of Tahirides, 
Sailarides, S4manii W lluwaihides, Saljukidos, Gha/nividos, 
(vhoriaiis, reigned over l*ei\sia, Transoxiana, 

h ' iik , etc., from about the year 800 to 1203 a.d. — jJages 203. 

Book y. — Presents the History of the eeh'bratcd con([ueror 
Changiz Klian, who was born a.d. 1154, ainl died at th(3 age of 
73 ; also Memoirs of liis do.scendants, who reigned over Iran and 
Tiiran till a.d. 1335. — pages 253. 

Jlook VI. — Pxliibits the History of 3’lmur; also of his sons 
and sucet'ssors to the year 1426. — pages 4l)8. 

Book VII. — In this section are preserved the .Mi'iiioirs of 
Sultan Husain Mirza Abu-1 tihazi Ikiliadur, fourth in deM'eiit 
from Timur, who reigned with great repute over Khurasan for 
thirty-four years, and died a.d. 1565 — pages KK). 

Coiiclusi(jn. — ( ontaiiis a description of the city of Hinir (tlu*n 
the capital of Khurasan), and of several otlier place's of that 
kinirdom. — pages 75. i 

Size. — Folio, 2 vols., containing respectively 93.6 and J195 
pages, of 29 lines (‘acli. 

This accords with the Table of Contents given In' the autlwu* 
liiriiself, and copied hy Stewart in his “ Catalogue of Tippu 
Sultan’s Library,” but diflbrs from tin; Latin Catalogue of the 
MSS. of Ih’penius, at page 27 of the Appendix to llotiitKjn'i 
Pro/fij/tfffiriift/i. 

A very full list of Contents will he found in tho Vienna 
JnJirhnrhet\ Nos. Ixix. and Ixx. Anzoujv-llhiU^ wlu'rc the Riihries 
of the entire work are given. Baron 1 lammer-Purgstall has also 
given adetaihsl account of its contents in Uandschriftvn JLunnicr- 

Purgatdlta^ WTeii, 1840. 
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M. Jourdain, in his elaborate article^ lunie 

of Notices ct Extraits des MSS, observe were 

subsequently made to the seventh book^ s son, 

Kliondamir, because the author died A.h. nd events are 
recorded in it of a.h. 911. lie consequently j sposed to ascribe 

the whole book to another hand. Major concurs in this 

opinion,^ but Sir W. Ousoley- is of opin lat Mirkhond wrote 
at least the first part of that book. His nidamir distinctly 

observes, that of liis father's work tl| yenth book remained 
incom]>letc for want of materials, or, as lias Dcon suggested, more 
probably tbnSigh the (lellcacy of engaiiing in a narrative of the 
passing events of the reign of Abii-l (ihazi. This omission he 
pledged himself at a future period to supply, should the requisite 
mat(‘rials be promirabh', and heaven be propitious to his hopes, 
Tliis he accordingly did, and the seventb book is composed of ex- 
tracts taken from the Jlahiha-s Sif/ar, and contains the biograpliy 
of Mirkhond. The preface leaves it very iloiihtful whether any 
portion of the sev('nth book was written by iNlirkhond, for the 
names of both father and sou occur in it in a very strange com- 
bination. 

The Conclusion, or Geographical Appendix, is more rarely to 
be fouml than the other portions. In this alsi) there are several 
interpolations by Ivhoiulamir. There is an excellent copy of it 
in tlu‘ A>iatic Society’s Library. 

The ('iitire text of Mirkhoiurs history was published in litho- 
grjiphy at llombay in the year ISIS, and the first part of a 
Turkish translation, was issued at Coii.'^tantinople in 1842. 

^Ve have no entire translation of this work, but at difterent 
times, and in different languages, several portions ot the History 
have been madi? available to the Kuropi'an reader."^ The early 
Volumes of the Modern Unirersal Hisforu derive the history ot 
Persia from the lian^atths Sa/d ^ — a portion of the work which 
has been attributed by some to Dr. Hunt, by others to George 

^ “ HetriKspn't of Mah. Hist..” vol. iii., p. (>.'>6. * ‘‘Tiavols, ii., p. o'J7, 

^ ViiU “ Auciunt Uiiivei*siil History,” iv., pp. 2 IS, 2SS. 
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j the Dictionnaire Historiqiie of 
.e of Tank 1 Lirhon. 

the Rauzatu-s Safa more copiously than 
his Retrospect of Mahommedan History^ 
of Arabia* substance of a great por- 

^•esented by Pedro Texcira, a 
Yih W^Wiion de Jos Reyes de Persia^ and 
l^rench work, entitled Les Mats, Empires, 
> Paris. 1662. A translation was pub- 
jiquently by Cotolendi, in 1681, which is 
characterized in i\iO Biographic UaiverseJJe as assez rnauvaisef 
It was translated into Italian by Alfonso Laser, and into English 
by Captain J. Stevens, in 1715. 

Tlie following is a list of the publications drawn from this 


lished atv 


but 


Ilistory : — 

Historia priorum regum Persarum, post firmatum in regno 
Islamismum Pors. et Lat. cum notis geograpliicis et litterariis. 
Auct. M. Jeiiisch. Vieinuo, 1782. 

Memoires sur diverses antiquites do la l^ersc, et sur les 
medailles des rois do la dynastic des Sassanides, suivis do Tliistoiro 
de cette dynastic, trad, du persan de Alirchond. Silvestro do Sacy. 
Paris, 1793. 

Historia Samanidarum, Pers. et Lat. F. Wilken. tWttingen. 
'1808. 


Notice de riiistoirc univorselle de Mircliond, suivie de Thistoire 
de la dynastic des Isniaelicns do Perse extrait dii memo ouvrage, 
on persari c?t eii fram^ais, par M. A. Jourdain. Jbiris, 1812. 

Mirchondi historia Taheridarum*, Pers. et T^at. E. Mitscher- 
lich. G()ttingen, 1814 ; Berlin, 1819. 

Mirchondi historia Ghuridarum, rogiic, Persim Tndimquc atque 
Carachitajorum impeflitorum Tatariio, Pers. ot Lat., cd. et anno- 
tavit Dr. E. Mitscherlich. Frankfort, 1818. 


1 Dr. Hunt’s portion would seem to be the Arabic rather than the Persian. Both 
do considerable credit to the work, and shame many more modern competitors. In 
the Arab portion Khondamir is more (quoted than Mirkhond, and perhaps at second- 
hand from D’Herbelot. * 
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Tlie Peslidadians and EarV KLa^of 
duction. David Shoa. Lon(Aon^;.|832. 

Historia Gliasiiavidaruni, Pers. ^ garden fall 

illustravit. F.Wilkcn. Berlin, He looked 

Goschichto der Sultane aus dem|Seschleol' .0 shedding 
Deutsch. F. Wilkon. Berlin, 1^5. i f ^ treasury, 
Erliiutemng und Ergiinziing cirilger notwith- 

verfassten Goscliiclitc des Staiumes depart from this 

Erdmann. Kasan, 183(). ^ d this 

Historia S(ddschukidarum, Peri^t Dv. J. A. Vuuers. Giessen, 
1837. ' ^ 

Historia Seldschukidarum, translated into German. Vullers. 


ke a garden full 


Giessen, 1838. 

Vio do Djciighiz Khan, Texto Persan. M. Am. Jauhert. 
Paris, 1841. 

Histoiro des Sultans de Kharezm, Texte. Defremery. Paris, 
1842. 


Histoire des Sainauides, Texte et Traduction. Defremery. 
Paris, 1845. 

History of the Ataheks of Syria and Persia from Mirkhoud. 
H. Morley. London, 1850. 

Histoire des Soultans Ghouri<lcs, Texte et Trad. Defremery. 
Paris, 1843. (Journal Asiatique.) 

Sur lo Kiptchak et les Cliirwanchahs. Journal Asiatique, 
iv, seric, tome xvii. 

Besides these, somo extracts will be found in the Notices et 
Extraits, vo'l. vii., 1799, by I§ngles ; in Wilkcn’s Auctarimn ad 
Chrestomathiam, Leipsic, 1805 ; in the Appendix to Stewart’s 
“Catalogue;’' in Extraits des MSS,; in Sur ks Origiucs llimem, 
by Harnmer-Purgstair, St. Petersburg, 1825 ; in Dorn's History 
of the Afghans, London, 1829 ; and in the Mem. de I'Acad. 
Imp. de St. P^tersbourg, tome iii., by M. Oharmoy.^ 


^ Compare Silvestro do Sacy, Mem. sur dir. Antiq., etc. ; Wilken, Insiit. ad fund, 
ling. Fers. ; Chrestomath, Notices et Extr. des MSS., tom. v., pp. 192-229, ix., pp. 
117-274; Price, Eetrosp. of MaJmi. Eistory, vol. iv., p. 65G; Joiirn. d. Savants, 
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Ehan,^lbut the de los Roijes de Persia^ and 

coriectly. tf^rench work, entitled Les Efats, Empires, 

There 1662. A translation was pub- 
lished , ^^T^ently by Cotolondi, in 1681, which is 

characterized in the Biographic Uaircrseljc as “ ansez mauvaiseB 
It was translated into Italian by Alfonso Laser, and into English 
by Captain J. Stevens, in 1715. 

The following is a list of the publications drawn from this 


Ilistoria priorum rogum Persarum, ]>ost firmatum in regno 
Tslainismum Pers, et Lat. cum notis geographicis et litterariis. 
Auct. M. Jenisch. Viemne, 1782. 

Memoiros siir diverses antiquites do la Perse, et sur les 
medailles des rois do la dynastic des 8assanides, suivis do riiistoire 
de cotto dynastie, trad, du persan de Mirchond. Silvestre do Sacy. 
Paris, 1763. 

Ilistoria Sainanidarum, Pers. ct Lat. F. Wilkeii. Ijiuttiiigcn. 

*1808. 

Notice do Phistoire universelle de Mirehond, suivie do ITiistoiro 
de la dynastie des Isinaeliens do Perse extrait du memo ouvrage, 
en persan et en fram^ais, par M. A. Jourdain. I^aris, 1812. 

Mirohondi historia Taheridarum', Pers. et Lat. E. Mitscher- 
lich. Gottingen, 1814; Berlin, 1819. 

Mirchondi historia Ghuridarum, rogim, Persia) indireque atque 
Carachitajorurn impcftitoruiri Tataruo, Pers. ct Lat., ed. et aiiiio- 
tavit Dr. E. Mitscherlich. Frankfort, 1818. 

1 Dr. Hunt’s portion would socm to be the Arabic rather than the Persian. Both 
do considerable credit to the work, find shurae many more modern competitors. In 
the Arab portion Khoiidamir is more quoted than Mirkhond, and perhaps at second- 
hand from D'Hcrbelot. 
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duction. David Shea. Loiiuon>:j|8-^2. ^ palace, 

Historia Ghasnavidarurn, Pers. et ^ garden full 

illustravit. F. Wilkoii. Berlin, 1$^. / Ho looked 

Geschichto der Sultane aus denv^eschlec! ^ After shedding 
Deutsch. F. Wilken. Berlin, 1835. r ¥ to the treasury, 

Erliiiitorung und Ergiinzung eiAlger man, notwith- 

verfassten Gcscliichte dcs Stammes E^i ’^t depart from this 
Erdmann. Kasan, 1836. Ife' d this 

Historia S(ildscliukidarum, PersW* Di'. J. A. V uners. Giessen, 
1837. • 

Historia Seldschukidarum, translated into German. Vullers. 
Giessen, 1838. 

Vie do Djeughiz Khan, Texte Porsan. M. Am. Jaubert. 
Paris, 1841. 

Histoire des Sultans do Kliarezm, Texte. Defremery. Paris, 
1842. 

Histoire des Samanides, Texte et Traduction. Defremery, 
Paris, 1845. 

History of the Atabeks of Syria and Persia from Mirkhond. 
H. Morloy. London, 1850. 

Histoire dcs Soultans Gliouridcs, Texte et Trad. Defremery. 
Paris, 1843. (Journal Asiatiqiie.) 

Sur lo Kiptchak et les Chirwanchahs. Journal Asiatique, 
iv. serie, tome xvii. 

Besides these, some extracts will be found in the N’otices et 
ExtraitSy vol. vii., 1799, by L^nglcs ; in Wilkeu'’s Audannm ad 
ChreslotmUmm^ Lcipsic, 1805 ; in the Appendix to Stewart's 
“Catalogue;^' in Extraits des MSS,; in Sar tes Oriyines Basses^ 
by Hammer-Purgstair, St. Petersburg, 1825 ; in Dorn’s History 
of the Afghans^ London, 1829 ; and in the Mem. de VAcad. 
Imp. de St. Pdersbourg, tomo hi., by M. Charmoy.^ 


^ Compare Silvcstrc de Sacy, Mem. sur div, Aufiq.y etc. ; Wilken, lust it. ad fund, 
liug. JWs.; Ohrestomath. JS^otices et Extr. des MISS., tom. v., pp. 192 -229, ix., pp. 
117-274; Price, Retrosp, of Mahom, Uistoryy vol. iv., p. 650; Joiirii. d. Savants^ 
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dedicated their works to liim. Ho undertook repeated expedi- 
tions against India, a brief account of which we have given in 
these pages. It was a great blemish on his character that ho was 
exceedingly cov»jis in seizing the riches of wealtliy people. On 
one oc(?asion it reported to him tliat a person in Naishapur 
was possessed oW^mmeiise riches, so ho called the man to 
Ghaziuii, and tol^him that he had learnt that ho was an 
infidel Karmatiaii. man replied ho was not, but that the 

Almighty had bost^pP much wealth of this world upon him, 
and ho w'ould rather that the king should tal^p it all from 
him than stain his character by that name. The Sultan took 
his property, and ordered a royal certificate to bo given of 
his orthodoxy. 

It is said tliat one day, as Sultan Mahmud was sitting in his 
palace, his eye suddenly fell on a reckless fellow, who liad a pair 
of fowls in his hand. Seeing that the Sultan was looking at 
him, he made a signal. The Sultan disregarded it, but asked 
himself what he could mean by it. The next time Malnmid 
looked at him ho made tlio same signal again, and the king again 
overlooked it ; but on the tiiird signal ho called liiin into his 
presence, and asked him who ho was, and what ho was doing 
witli the pair of fowls. The man answered, I am a gamester ; 
to-day I gambled in my own and the Sultan’s name, and liave 
won two pairs of fowls, so I have brought one pair for His 
Majesty.’’ The Sultan ordered the fowls to be received from him. 
The next day the man came again, and brought another pair. 
The Sultan asked liimself what the fellow could mean by sucli 
partnership. The third day the man carno in tlio same maniior; 
but on the fourth ho came empty-handed, and stood looking very 
sorrowful under the king’s window. Tlie Sultan, Iiaving looked 
at him, knew that some misfortune liad befallen his partner, be- 
cause the signs of distress were visible in his face. He called 
him, and asked him the reason of Ids grief. Tlio man replied, 
“ I played to-day in partnership with the king and liave lost one 
thousand dirams!''' The Sultdn smiled, and ordered five hundred 
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dirams to be given to liiin, but added, “Do not make me your 
partner in future unless I am present.’’ Many 'stories and anec- 
dotes are told of this king, but tliey are not wog|.li relating in an 
liistorical work. 


Deposition of MasUid. 

Sultan Mas’ud liaviiig reached Ghazni i^i state of great dis- 
traction and embarrassment, imprisom^j^ertain of the chief 
oflicers of the State, and put some of thenmo death, under the 
suspicion of tlfeir having misconducted themselves in the war 
with the Saljiikis. He then despatched towards Balkh his son, 
named Maudud, at the head of a detachment of Ins army, ac- 
companied by Wazir Abu Nasr Alimad, son of Muliainmad, son 
of ’Abdu-s Samad, while he himself, attended by his brother 
Muhammad MakhuV ‘^-^d the sons of the latter, named Ahmad 
’Abdu-r llahmaii and ’Abdii-r llahiin, as well as by all his rela- 
tives, proceeded to Hindustan with a view to pass the cold season 
there. In the spring lie assembled a very large army, and 
marched towards Khurasan for the purpose of expelling the 
Saljukis. After J:>ultan Mas’ud had crossed the Indus, the royal 
treasure, which was in the rear on the other side of the river, 
was plundered by Noshtigin and the household troops of the 
Sultan, who afterwards waited upon Muhammad Makhul, and 
saluted him as their sovereign. 

On his refusing to comply with their request to ascend the 
throne, they said that they had rebelled with a view to the 
advancement of his interests, and they threatened at the same 
time, that in the event of his non-compliance, they would put 
him to death, and cnt9r into an understanding with some other 
chief. Muhammad Jlakhiil was thus compelled to agree to their 

demands, and crossing the river with him, they fought a battle 

• 

* Makhiil menns “ deprived of his eyesight,” for he had been blinded by order of 
Mas’iid. — The only meaning which lliehardson gives to this word is “Anointed with 
collyi’inni.” [Both meanings arc right, for the mikhdJ^ or bodkin used to apply 
collyrium, is the iustrumeut employed in destroying the vision.] 
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against MasWd. The army of Mas'*ucl, which was very small, 
was defeated, and he was compelled to take shelter in a neigh- 
bouring mrdL He was at length taken prisoner, and brought 
into the presenemf his brother, who assured him that ho had no 
intention to taBB'iis life, and desired him to name any place 
which he might ^|^ct to reside in with his family. 

Mas’ud chose t^Fort of Kin,^ to which place Muhammad 
sent him and all liis l^^ily, and set a guard over them. 

It is said that wlJ^Wlas’ud was about to set out for that fort, 
he begged of Muhammad a certain sum to meeji his expenses. 
The parsimonious^ Muhaininad sent him only 500 dirams, on tlie 
receipt of whicli Mas’ud wept, and exclaimed, “ Yesterday I could 
command three tliousand loads of treasure, but to-day I have not 
a single diram which 1 can call my own/^ Upon this, the bearer 
of the 500 dirams gave to MasMd 1,000 dinars out of his own 
private resources. Tliis liberal act led to the prosperity of the 
donor, who met with his reward in the reign of Maudud, son of 
Mas’ud. 

As Muhammad had been deprived of tlio blessing of sight, ho 
left the administration of the country to his son Alinuid, and 
reserved for liimseif merely the name of kiiig.^ Alimad, whoso 
mind was somcwliat deranged, in concert with the son of Yusuf 
Subuktigin, and with the son of ’All Kheshawand, went to tlio 
fort of Kiri, and, without the consent of Muhammad, put Mas’ud 
to death, which circumstance afflicted Muhammad very much. 
Some say that Ahmad instigated his father to procure the death 
of Mas’ud. 

Mas’ud reigned nine years and eleven months. He was brave, 
affable, generous, and fond of tlie company of the learned, whom 
he placed under manifold obligations to Jiini ; on which account 
many authors dedicated their works to him. He was very 

* Sco note, vol ii., p. 273. 

* Wilken translates “ rnera ox ncgligontia.'* 

3 Wilken translates “ noque rogirc dignitatis nomcn retinuit.” He reads 
instead of des/i, whicli latter reading is shown to be correct by the word ziyuda, in his 
MS. marked D. 
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profuse in his charity. A story is told of him that on one 
occasion, during the Earaazan fast, he directed that a million 
dtrams should be distributed among the dcsei:ving. During 
his reign so many colleges, mosques, and other ,^gious edifices 
were built in various parts of his dominions, th/'^«fc is impossible 
to enumerate them. After Mas’ud was ki'^, Muhammad 
Makhiil wrote to Maudiid, son of Mas’ud, r/miing the persons 
who had slain Mashid, in retaliation for bWd spilt by him, and 
declaring that ho himself had taken no^^^ in the murder. 
Maudud answeixd to the effect that lie hoped God would give 
the king’s mad son sense to live better in future, for ho had 
engaged in great matters, and had shed royal blood. Tlie king, 
too, had called him Chief of Princes and Kings ; but vengeance 
would soon fall upon him. After tlie murder of Mas^ud the 
country went to decay, and neither soldiers nor people had any 
confidence in Muhammad or liis sons. All tlie property and 
possessions of the people of Pershawar, which is a wide and 
extensive province, went to ruin. In that country slaves were 
then sold at one cUram each, and one man of wine realized the 
same price, and there were more purchasers for the wine than 
for the slaves. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

victory of MandiuL 

When the • news of the murder of Mas’ud readied his son 
Maudud, ho set out from the vicinity of Balkh towards Ghazni. 
Muhammad also came to the confines of Ghazni from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Indus. There they met in battle, and Maudud 
gained the victory. Muhammad himself, with his two sons, 
Noshtigin Balkhi who had been the prime mover in tlio con- 
spiracy-, and the son of ’AH Kh’cshawand, all fell into the hands 
of Maudud, and all were put to death; no one found mercy ex- 
cept ’Abdu-r Rahim, son of Muhammad. Tlie reason why ho 
was spared was this : When Mas’ud was kept a prisoner, his 
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nephews, ’Ahdu-r Rahman and 'Abdu-r Ralum, went to sec him. 
The former snatched the cap from tho head of Mas’ud, but 
’Abdu-r Rahim took it from the hands of his brother and re- 
placed it on tlAiead of his uncle, at tho same time reproving and 
condemning iMTotlior’s conduct. This graceful act saved him 
from death, wlii1||’Abdu-r Rahman threw himself with tho others 
into the abyss of\^struction. 
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KHTJLA'SATU-L AKHBA'b’^ 1' 
KHONDAMm. 

This work may bo considerocl an abridg!?f&^of the Enuzatu-s 
Safa, It was written by Mirkliond’s son, Khondanur, whoso 
full name is Ghiyasu-d din Muhammad bin llunuunu-d diii.^ 

Khondamir was born at Ilirat, about the year 880 ii. (a.d. 
1475), for lie states in the Preface to tlie Ilahibu-H Sii/ar, that 
when lie commenced it in the year 927 il., ho had advanced 
through seven or eight stages beyond the fortieth year of 
Ills life. 

From his early youth ho showed a predilection for history, 
and perused with indefatigable ardour books Avhich treated of 
tliat science ; and guided by the example and advice of his 
illustrious father, he prepared himself for the composition of 
some work by which ho might attain eipial celebrity. In this 
purpose lie was assisted by the learned minister ’AH Shir,- who, 
having collected a valuable library of the most esteemed works, 
placed our author in charge of it. According to Iliiji Khalfa, 
it was about the year 900 that Khondamir completed the 
KhuUimiu4 Al'hhd)\ and at the close of it he gratefully acknow- 
ledges that, had it not been for ’Ali ShiFs considerate kindness 
in placing him in charge of the library, he could not have com- 
pleted in six years a tenth part of what he had concluded in as 
/ 

^ I am not aware that Mirkhond was ever called by the name of Ilumamii-d din 
during his lifotirae. It might have been an honoriUc title given after liis death. It 
is perhaps the use of this name which has made some authors suppose that Khonda- 
Jnir ^vas not a son, but a nephew of Mirkhond. 

^ See note in Appendix. 

® But the author himself quotes a.h. 904, a.d. 1498, in his Preface, as the time 
when ’All Shir’s Library was placed at his disposal. 
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many months, and to that excellent minister he gratefully 
dedicated his work. 

Khondamir was occasionally employed in a public capacity. 
In tlio year 9^9 h., when Sultan Badfu-z Zainan resolved on 
repelling the ttgbeks, who were preparing to make an attack 
upon Khurasdl under the command of Muhammad Shaibaiu 
Khan, he despalvicd an embassy to Klrnsrii Shah, the cliief of 
Kuiiduz, in order invite him to join the common cause, and 
to second the pre||jJ|'^3ns which were making for the destruction 
of this formidable enemy. Our author joined this embassy, and 
was deputed by the head of the mission to convoy certain im- 
portant intelligence to the Sultan. 

Under the reign of this Sultan, the last of the descendants 
of Timiir who sat on the throne of Persia, we find Khondamir 
appointed to the office of s(i(h\ or Judge of the Ecclesiastical 
Court, a post which had been held by his uncle Nizamu-d Jin 
Sultdn Ahmad ; and shortly after he was commissioned by the 
Sultan to proceed to Kandahar, to induce its ruler to join the 
general league ; but the death of one of the Sultanas daughters 
at that time put a stop to liis journey. Khurasan was soon 
invaded by the Uzbeks, and in the year 913 (1507-8), the 
capital itself, not being able to make any eftectual resistance, 
offered terms of submission. Khondamir drew up^tlie conditions, 
and his nephew was coinini>ssioncd to negociato the surrender. 

Under the rule of the Uzbeks, our author had to submit to 
great indignities, and he was not sorry to see it overthrown by 
the victorious arms of Shah Isma'il in 916 H. (1510 a.d.). 
During the troubles of tliis period lie went to reside at Basht, a 
village in Georgia, and there devoted liis leisure to literary pur- 
suits. While in this retreat, he seems to have composed the 
Ma-miru4 Muluh^ the AJihbdni-l Al'hyd>\ the BastuniA Wtizra^ 
the Makdrimn-l Akhldk and the Muntahhab Tdnkli4 Wimdf} 
He is found again as a negociator in 922 (1516 a.d.). 

1 These works arc mentioned as the author’s in the Preface to the Ilahihn-s ^iyar. 
The Akhbdru-l Akhydry which is also the name of a work on the Saints by 'Abdu-1 
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After the death of this monarch, a.h. 932 (1525-6), Khonda- 
mir seems to have found little inducement to reside in Persia, 
for in the year 935 ii. (1528-9 a.d.), he was introduced to the 
Emperor Babar at Xgra, and that monarch and ^ur author concur 
ill mentioning the very day of the interview. /At tlie conclusion 
of the first volume of the llaMhu-s Sujar lio;iells us, ‘‘ Under 
the unavoidable law of destiny, the writer w ^ compelled in the 
middle of Shawwal, 933 h., to leave Hiratjfiiis dear homo (may 
it ever be protected from danger!), and s^ji^his steps towards 
Kandahar. On the lOtli of Jumada-s sanl, 934 h., he undertook 
a hazardous journey to Hindiistaii, which, in coiisequeiico of the 
great distance, the heat of the weather, the setting in of the 
rainy season, and the broad and rapid rivers which intervened, 
it took him seven months to complete. On Saturday tlic 4th 
of Muharram, 935 ii., ho reached the metropolis of Agra, and 
on that day had the good fortune to strengtlien his weak eyes 
witli tile antinioiiial dust of the high threshold of the Emperor, 
the mention of whose name in so humble a page as this would 
not bo in conformity with the principles of respect. He was 
allowed, without delay, to kiss the celestial throne, which cir- 
cumstance exalted him so much, that it placed the very foot of 
his dignity over the heads of tho Great and Little Boars in 
the Heavens.” 

He accompanied the Emperor on his expedition to Bengal, 
and upon Jiis death attached liimself to Humayun, in whose 
name he wrote the Kdniin-i Ilmmjhni, which is quoted by 
Abii-l Fazl in the Akbar-ndma, He accompanied that monarch 
to GuzerAt, and died in his camp in the year 941 ii. (1534-5), 
aged sixty-one or sixty-two years. At his own desire, his 


Hakk Dohlivi, is in the copy consulted by Quatreracre, and in one I obtained 
from llaidarabfid, but omitted from three other copies which I have examined, and 
in which the last two works mentioned in the text arc added. I have seen also 
another work ascribed to Khondaniir, called the Ghmiilm-l Asrdr. These, together 
with tho Jaivdhiru-l Akhbdr and the Jlabilni-s Sij/nr, wliioh arc noticed in tho 
succeeding articles, arc a suilicient evidence of our author’s industry, as well as of 
the versatility of his talents. 
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body was convoyed to Dehli, and ho was buried by the side of 
Nizainu-d din Aulyd and Amir Kliusru.^ For tlio saint and 
the poet he entertained a high veneration, and of both ho speaks 
ill most eulogistic terms in the Habihii-s S'ujar, 

The Khultkatu-l Xlihhdr is a most able compendium of Asiatic 
history, brought liown to a.h. 875 (a.d. 1471), but events are 
recorded in it asVjte as a.d. 1528. It is lield in high repute 
both in Asia and Eitopc. A portion of the first book lias been 
translated in the ^^jp^avohime of the Asiatic Mi see I la nj/^ and 
the liistory of the i^aljukians lias been given in original, with 
a French translation, by AI. Dumorct, in None. /. As. xiii. 
pp. 240-25G. ]\Iajor l^rice is largely indebted to it in his 
llelivspect of Mahommedaa Iliston/ and his History of Arabia., 
and D’HorboloFs^ obligations to it are still greater. 

M. Channoy has jniblislied the text, with a translation, of 
TimiiFs expedition against Tuktainish Klniii, of Kipchak, 
in the 3[cai^ do PAcad, Imp. de St. Pefershoury., Gnie sorie, 
tome iii. 

Tlio chapters relating to tlie Ghazni vides, tlie Ghorians, and 
the kings of Delili, arc contained in tlio eightli Hook, and the 
Indian occurrences are narrated down to A.n. 717 (a.d. 1317). 
Hut we derive no information from his short abstract, he himself 
referring for fuller accounts to the Idbahit-i NdsiA, the Tdrlkh-i 
Wassdf\ and the Maiizatn-s Safd. 

The Khnldsain-l Akhbdr comprises an introduction, ten books, 
and a conclusion. Size, largo 8vo., 734 pages of 19 lines each. 

CONTENTS. 

Introdmtion — Gives an account of tlie Creation of the world, 
the Deluge, Jinns, Iblis, etc. pages 5 — 13. 

Book I.'^The History of the Patriarclis and Prophets, pp. 
13-116. 

^ See Journal des Savants^ 1843, pp. 386 -393. 

* This author commits tlie error of attributing the work to Mirkhond, in which he 
has been blindly followed by several others. 
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Book IT. — Of Philosophers and illustrious personages, pp. 
117—123. 

Book III. — Of the ancient kinoes of Iran and adiaccnt countries, 

pp. 123—212. 

Book lY. — Of Muhammad and liis conquests, pp. 212 — 285. 

Book y. — Of the twelve Imdms and the descendants of ’AH, 
pp. 285—346. / ' 

Book Yl. — Of the TJmrnayide Khalifs, pp. 347 — 899. 

Book YIT. — Of tlie ’Abbaside Khalifs3^ii|^399 — 460. 

]]ook YIII. — Of tlie kings who were conccMuporaiy with tlie 
’Abbasidos, aiiTl of a few subsequent to them, pp. 460 — 579. 

Book IX. — Of tlie posterity of Jajdiet, the life of Changiz 
Kluin and liis successors, pp. 579 — 624. 

Book X. — Tlie history of Timur, and of his descendants who 
reigned in Khurasan to a.d. 1471, pp. 624 — 680. 

Co}ich(-von , — Description of Hirat — Memoirs of its celebrated 
inhabitants, pp. 680 — 743. 

[Mr. Morley has given a more detailed statement of the con- 
tents in his Catalogue of tlie MSS. of the Royal Asiatic Society.] 

In Europe there are several good copies of tliis w^ork, of 
which the best known are those of St. Petersburg, Vienna, the 
British Museum, and Sir W. Ouseloy.^ The work is common in 
India. In the Asiatic Society’s Library there is an excellent 
manuscript, but by far the most beautiful copy I liavc seen is in 
the possession of Muliammad Raz!ii-d din, chief native Judge of 
Allahabcid, though a little defective at the end. 

EXTRACT. 

Regarding the staves of the Ghorian Kings, who attained regal 
dignity. 

Sultan Shahabu-d-din took considerable delight in purchasing 
Turldsh slaves and educating them. Ho bestowed the govern- 

' Von Ilsimmer-Purgstiill, in noticing these in the Gesch. d. Gold. Horde in Muss- 
land, p. xxiv, has failed to observe his usual accuracy. 
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ment of the territories of Kirmdn and Tiiran, dependencies of 
Sind, upon one of these slaves, named Taju-d dm Yalduz, who, 
upon the death of Sultan Shahabu-d din, ascended the throne of 
Ghazni. He reigned a short time, but in a war with Sultan 
Shamsu-d din Altarnsh, Kinp; of Delili, he was taken prisoner 
and put to death. 

Kutbu-d din Tbak was likewise one of the slaves of Shahabu-d 
din. lie was distinguished for his great courage and liber- 
ality. Having reins of the government of Dehli en- 

trusted to him by hie Sultdn, he prosecuted many religious wars 
in India, the particulars of some of which are recorded in the 
Tajii-l Ma-aMr} Kutbii-d din fbak ruled twenty years, during 
fourteen years of whicli period he held himself independent of the 
Sultan, and had the Khiitha read in his own name. 

Upon his death, his son i^ram Shdh ascended the throne, but 
owing to his want of ability, he was deposed after a few days, 
and was succeeded by Sultan Shamsu-d din fbak (Altarnsh). 

Malik ^ Nasiru-d din Kubaj (Kubdeha), after the death of his 
master Sultan Shahabu-d din, took possession of U^ch, Multdn, 
and several towns in Sind. When Changiz Khan committed 
great depredations and massacres in Persia, the people of 
Khurasan souglit refuge in groat numbers in the territories of 
Ndsiru-d din, under whose protection they were* treated with 
great munificence and consideration. Malik Ndsiru-d din, in the 
latter years of his reign, assumed a hostile attitude towards 
Sultan Shamsu-d din Altarnsh The latter marched an army 
towards Uch and Multdn, and Nasiru-d din being defeated, fled 
to the fort of Bakar. On receiving intelligence of the intended 
attempt on that fort by the tvaztr of Sliamsu-d din, named 
Nizdmu-1 Mulk Muhammad, son of Abii Sa’id, he tried to get 
away in a boat, and thus escape from that whirlpool of danger 
to the shore of safety ; but in the river he sank into the ocean of 
mortality, 

' [See vol. ii., p. 204.] 

2 [He is here by mistake styled “ Sultan," but afterwards correctly “ Malik.’'] 
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Some say Sultan Sliamsu-d din was one of the slaves of Sultan 
Shahabu-d din ; others again say he was one of Kutbu-d din 
fbak’s slaves. However this may be, it is certain that after the 
death of Kutbu-d din f bak, the kingdom devolved upon Shamsu-d 
din, who administered even-handed justice for twenty-six years, 
conquered a great number of forts and territories in India, and 
died in 633 a.ti. (1235-6). The Jdmi'n4 Hikajjat^ which was 
dedicated to Wazir Nizamu-1 Mulk Muhammad, son of Abii 
Sa’id, was composed during the reign o'';^ii||Lking. 

Sultdn Ruknu-d din Firoz Shall, s'oiTof Shamsu-d din 
Altanish, ascended the throne, and was exceedingly liberal in his 
largesses and donations, but in consequence of Iiis inordinate 
addiction to wine, he altogether disgusted and alienated the 
nobles and ministers of the State. Tliey at length seized him 
and put him in prison. He reigned only seven months. 
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DASTU'RU-L WUZRX 

^^^aiONDAMfR. 

This biographical account of famous Asiatic minirtors is by tbo 
same author, Khoiidamir, and may fairly claim a place among 
the General Histories. Tliere is a later and shorter work on the 
same subject, by Sadru-d din Muhammad, son of Zabardast 
Khan, written in India, in Muhammad Sluih\s reign, under 
the name of lrshddu4 Wuzrcu The latter contains notices of 
the wazin of India, which are not included in the former, but 
it is very brief. Iloth works arc to be found in the Farah- 
bakhsli Library at Lucknow.^ Tlic I)ad((ru4 Wnzrd is not an 
uncorniiion work in India. The copy used is a 4to. volume, 
containing 234 pages of 19 lines each. 

EXTiucrrs. 

There were ten ivazirs of note during the reigns of the 
Ghazni vides. 

Ahu~l ^AhheU FazJ bin Ahmad Isfavami.^ 

In the beginning of his career he was secretary to Faik, one of 
the nobles of the Samani court, and when the fortunes of that 
noble declined, he attached himself to Amir Nasiru-d din Subuk- 
tigin. LTpoii the death of that king, his son Mahmud greatly 
favoured Abu-1 'Abbas Fazd, and appointed him to the post of 
wazb\ It is related in the Jami'n-i Tairdrihh,, that Abu-1 Fazl 


1 Sco Rampoldi, i. 365, vii. 483, ix. 423. Gemdldemal^ Pref. xi. xv. 

This is related without any new particulars in the Eikdydty i. 14, 37. 
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was neither a man of learning, nor of good manners, and that 
he was ignorant of the Arabic language ; but his political and 
admin ist rati VC abilities were marvellous. God had given him a 
son called Hajjaj, wlio was blessed with such an excellent dis- 
position, and endowed with such extraordinary mental faculties, 
that he surpassed all his contemporaries. He composed most 
excellent Arabic verses, and was a perfect master of the tradi- 
tionary sayings of the Prophet ; and many writers on the 
traditions have quoted him as an authontj^ 

When Abi-l ’Abbas had been minister for ten years, the star 
of his destiny fell from the firmament of prosperity into the pit 
of adversity. Some historians have thus related the cause of his 
dismissal : 

Sultan Mahmud had an intense love for slaves (possessing 
faces as fair as that of the planet Jupiter). Fazl bin Ahmad 
followed his example, which accords with the saying, that “ men 
follow the opinion of their master.” Fazl, on hearing the re- 
putation of the beauty of a boy in Turkistan, deputed a con- 
fidential person to purchase that boy (whoso countenance was 
beautiful as that of the planet Venus), and bring him to GJiazni, 
according to the mode of conveyance usually adopted for females. 
When ail informer represented to the king these circumstances, 
his most august Majesty demanded that slave (who was as white 
as silver) from the minister (whoso glory and dignity were raised 
as high as the planet Mercury). The minister made evasive 
replies, and pertinaciously refused to part with the slave, not- 
withstanding His Majesty’s absolute power. The king one 
nidit visited the minister at his house, where the minister enter- 
tained him with the respect and hospitality duo to the dignity 
of a sovereign. When the slave (who looked as beautiful as a 
virgin of paradise) came into the presence of the king, high 
words passed between him and his minister, and so greatly was 
the kin<r’s an^er kindled, that he issued orders to seize the 
minister and plunder his house. Soon after this the king de- 
parted for Hindustfi,!], and certain evil-disposed amin tortured 
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the minister so severely with the rack that he lost his life. “No 
man can secure himself from the frowns of fortune, nor can any 
one look upon fortune as permanent.'^ 

Ahmad bln Hasan Maimandi} 

He was a foster-brother and a fellow-student of Sultan Mah- 
mud. His father Hasan Maimandi, during the lifetime of Amir 
Nasiru-d din Subu^|j>^i,' was employed in collecting the revenue 
at the town of Bust ; but Amir N4sini-d din was led by the 
secret machinations of bis enemies to entertain an unfavourable 
opinion of him. Hasan, however, did not live long. It is stated 
by some that he was one of the ministers of Sultan Mahmud. 
This statement is altogether incorrect and unfounded, as it is not 
maintained by any great historian. 

Ahmad bin Hasan, in consequence of his beautiful handwrit- 
ing, excellent qualities, proficiency in eloquence and great wisdom, 
became the most conspicuous man of his time, and was regarded 
with affection by several eminent persons. Tlie king, taking him 
into favour, appointed him secretary, and continued to promote 
liirn, time after time, to higher dignities, till at last, in addition 
to his former ofEces, he was nominated the chief le^^al autliority 
of the State, as well as invested with the superintendence of the 
concerns of the army. A short time after, he was further en- 
trusted with the additional duty of conducting the affairs of 
Khurasan. All these duties ho discharged in a manner that 
could not be excelled. At length, when Abu-1 ^^bbas Isfaraini 
foil into disgrace, the king conferred on Ahmad the office of 
minister. He held the office of minister without any control 
for a period of eighteen years, when a number of the chief amirs^ 
such as Altuntidsh, the cliamberlain, Amir ’Ali Kheshawand and 
others, brought before the Court of the king scandalous imputa- 
tions and false charges against him. According to the saying 

' See supra, vol. ii., page 61 ; also Rampoldi, vi., 64. Mod. Uiiiv. Ilist., iii., 3. 
BiogtUniv. v. Meiniendi. 
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that “whatever is listened to will make an impression,’’ these 
injurious words did not fail to take effect on the heart of 
the king. So the minister was deposed, and imprisoned in 
one of the forts of Hind. When Sultan Mas’iid ascended the 
throne of Ghaznin after the death of his father Sultdn Mahmud, 
he released Ahmad and reinstated him in the responsible office 
of minister, which he held again for a long period. He died in 
the year 444 a.h. “It is finally ordained as the lot of all 
creatures, that nobody should live for evS^j^his world.^’ 

• 

Ahit All Husain hin Muhammad^ alias Hasnak Mikdl} 

From his early youth he was in the service of Sultan ^Mahmiid. 
He was very agreeable in his conversation, well-behaved, energetic 
and quick in apprehension, but ho was not a good writer, nor was 
he well versed in arithmetic and accounts. 

It is recorded in the Rauzatu-s Safd^ that when Sultan Mah- 
mud, in accordance with the solicitation of Niili bin Mansur 
Sainani, was on his march to Khurasan against Abu ^Alf 
Sainjur, it was represented to him that tliero was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place where ho was then encamped a darwesh 
distinguished for abstinence and devotion, and called Zdhkl- 
dhuposh (a devotee wearing a doer-skin). The king had a 
firm belief in the power of damesh(% and paid him a visit. 
Hasnak Mikdl, who liad no faith in tlie sect of sw/’is, was in 
attendance, and the king said, Although I know that you have 
no belief in siifis^ still I wish you to go with me and see this 
devotee.^' So Hasnak Mikdl accompanied him. The king having 
had a long interview with the dariceshy when he was about to 
go away, offered to bestow upon him anything of which he might 
stand in need. The devout man stretched forth his hand into 
the air, and placed a handful of coins in the palm of the king, 
wiih the remark, that whoever could draw such wealth from an 

* Mod. TJiiiv. Hist., i., 486, iii., 3. Rampoldi, x., 487. Relnaud, Blacas, ii., 37. 

* [This story is given in tho Ranzatu-s Sa/d, among other anecdotes at the end of 
MahmCid’s reign, and tho translation agrees with the text as there given.] ^ 
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invisible treasury bad no need of the treasure of tins world. 
The king handed those coins to Ilasnak, who found that they 
were struck in the name. Abu ’AU Sanijur. The king on his 
way back, asked ITasnak how he could refuse to accord his belief 
to such miracles as this. Ilasnak answered, that whatever the 
king observed in respect to miracles was very correct and proper, 
but at the same time he would suggest that His Majesty should 
not venture to contend against a man in whose name the coins 
had been struck i^pg^^n visible world. The king asking him 
wliether indeed the coins were struck in the nam^ of Abu ’AH, 
he showed them to him ; upon which the king was astonished 
and put to the blush. 

In fact, Hasnak was a constant attendant of the king, whether 
on journeys or at home. The circumstances which led to his 
appointment to the office of chief minister are as follows : 

On the dismissal of Ahmad bin Hasan from the post, the king 
issued orders to the other ministers for the nomination of some 
great man to fill up that office. The ministers accordingly 
nominated Abii-1 Kasim, Abii-l Husain Akbali, Ahmad bin 
Mbdu-s Samad, and Hasnak Mikal, and sent their names to 
the king to make his selection. The king, in reply, observed 
that the appointment of Abu-1 Kasim to the officO|Of minister 
would interfere with his present duty of ^driz ; that it would be 
impolitic to confer this office on Abu-1 Husain Akbali, as he was 
too avaricious ; that Ahmad bin ’Abdu-s Samad was indeed fit 
for this post, but he had been entrusted with the duty of ar- 
ranging the important affairs of Khwdrizm ; and that Hasnak, 
though he was of a good family, and had a quicker apprehension 
than the rest, yet liis youthful ago offered an obstacle to his 
appointment. The amirs^ on weighing these sentiments of His 
Majesty, concluded that ho was inclined to nominate Hasnak his 
minister. They, therefore, unanimously represented to the king, 
that preference should be given to Hasnak Mi'kal. The king, 
in compliance with their recommendation, appointed Hasnak to 
the^office of minister. This post he held during the reigns of 
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tlie king and his son Sultan Muhainniad, who did not interrupt 
liis onjoyment of all the powers delegated to him by his fatlier. 
Ilasnak, with tho view of ingratiating himself with Sultan 
Muhammad, frequently made use of disrespectful language, in 
speaking of Sultan Mas’ud, who was then in ’Irak; insomuch, 
tliat one day in full Court ho expressed liis apprehensions, tliat 
when Sultan Mashkl ascended tho throne, ho would impale him 
(Hasnak). Accordingly, when Sultan l^Ias’ud came to Khurasan, 
and took possession of the dominions of ^**'*'*^ Muhammad, he 
summoned Ilaspak, (and inflicted condign punishment on him). 
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HABIBU-S SIYAR 

OF 

KHONDAMrR. 

This famous is also by Khondannr, and was written 

subsequent to the Khulmatu-l Akhhdt\ and iu a much more 
extended form, though Stewart [Descriptive Catalogue^ p. 4) 
strangely characterizes it as an abridgment of that work. 

The Hahihu-s Sigar was written at the desire of Muhammad 
al Husaini, who wished to have the facts of universal history 
collected into one volume. He died shortly after the work was 
begun, and the troubles which ensued induced our author for 
some time to suspend his labours, until an introduction to 
Karirnu-d din Habibu-llah, a native of Ardabil, encouraged him 
to prosecute them again with ardour. Ilabibu-llah was a great 
cultivator of knowledge; all his leisure hours were devoted to 
its acquisition, and he was particularly partial to history. It 
was after the name of this new patron that he enljitled his work 
Ilabibu-s Sigar. It may be supposed that, as he travels over 
nearly the same ground as his father, he has made great use of 
the Rauzatii-s Safd^ of which in many parts he offers a mere 
abridgment; but he lias added the history of many dynasties 
omitted in that work, and the narrative is generally more lively 
and interesting. He has added, moreover, the lives of the 
celebrated men who flourished during each period that he brings 
under review. 

The Habibihs Sigar was commenced in a.h. 927 (1521 a.d.), 
when the author was about forty-eight years of age. It.ds not 
known in what year it was completed, but M. Quatremere [Journ- 
des Savants^ 1843, p. 393) has noticed that the year 930 (1523-4) 
is mentioned in it, and that tlio occurrences of Persian history 
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are brought down to that time; — but Khondamir perhaps con- 
tinued his labours long after that period, even down to 935 h. 
(1528-9), because, in an interesting passage at the close of the 
first volume, of which part has already been quoted in a pre- 
ceding article,^ he says, “ Be it known unto the intelligent and 
enlightened minds of readers that the writing of these histories 
which form the first volume of HaMbu-s Siyar^ has been com- 
pleted for the third time by the movement of the fingers of the 
composer, according to the saying that attaineth per- 

fection on its thtfd revisal.* The compiler, while on his travels 
in Hindustan, finished this volume, to the entire satisfaction of 
all his friends, ‘ stopping every day and every night at a different 
place.’ Tlie pen, ‘wliose production is as sweet as a parrot's 
imitation of human spcecli, and which, by dipping into the ink 
like a diver into the sea, brings forth to light different narratives 
as precious gems from the dark caves of the deep, and displays 
them to the world, threads certain remarkable incidents as 
valuable pearls in the following manner.^ 

“ The writer had not been long in Hindustan when he fell 
sick, and became weaker day by day. The regimen which he 
underwent for tlirce or four months, with respect to drink and 
light food as well as medicines, proved ineffectual, so that he 
^was reduced to so slender a skeleton, that even the morning 
breeze was capable of wafting him to a different country. Heat 
consumed his body as easily as flame melts a candle. At length 
Providence bestowed upon him a potion for the restoration of 
his health from that dispensary, where ‘ When thou fullest sick, 
it is He that cureth thee.’ The compiler lifted up his head from 
his sick bed, as the disposer of all things opened the doors of 
convalescence towards his life. At this time, under the shadow 
of the victorious standard of his august Majesty, Babar (may 
God maintain his kingdom till the day of judgment I), tlie com- 
piler had occasion to proceed to Bengal, and at every march 
whore there was tlie least delay, he devoted his time to the 
* Suprd^ page 143. 
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completion of this volume, which was finished at Tirinuhana, 
near the confluenco of the Sarjii and Ganges/’^ 

This passage is taken from a copy written a.h. 1010, but I 
cannot trace it in any others, all of which end with the verses 
whicli precede this conclusion ; and it was most probably not in 
the copy consulted by M. Qiiatremere, or it could scarcely have 
escaped the penetration of that learned scholar. It seems, there- 
fore, to have been a postscript written for his Indian friends, and 
the work wlucl^jlfl^niposed upon himself may, after all, have 
been the mere copying, for the third time, of that which he had 
already composed. 

It has been liitlierto customary to translate the name of this 
History as the “Friend of Travelling,’' under the impression 
that the name of the orioriiial is Ufilubn-s Sair : but it has been 

o ■' 

shown by M. Von Hammer and Baron de Sacy (Not. et Extr, ix., 
ii. 269), that Shjar is tlie word, signifying “ biographies, lives.” 
The reason advanced for this is, that the clause, ft akhhdr4 
afmdn4 hmli(u\ follows immediately after the title; and 
rythmical propriety, so much studied amongst Orientals, 
demands that tlie word should therefore bo rather than 

Sair, Further confirmation of the correctness of this view will 
bo found in the third lino of tlie conclusion, ^here Ilabibihs 
Siyar follows immediately after Arjimanda-l asar^ showing tliat* 
two syllables are necessary to compose the word Siyar. Tlie 
entire name signifies, “ The Friend of Biographies, comprising 
the history of persons distinguished among men.” 

The IIabibu-8 Siyar contains an Introduction {IftiWi\ three 
Books {Majallad), each subdivided into four Chapters {Juzv), 
and a Conclusion {IJihtitdrn). 

' This, therefore, must have been written about May, 1629, shortly after the dis- 
persion of the army of Kharid. The position of the tract is correctly given by Mr. 
Erskine, though with a slight error as to the limits. Mr. Caldecott, his epitomizor, 
makes Kharid a general, and speaks of the array under Kharid, (See Leyden and 
Erskine’s Memoirs of Baber ^ p. 411, and Caldecott’s Life cf Baber 230 ; Erskine’s 
Life of Baber, i., p. 602.) 

* D’Hcrbclot says, “e’est co quo nous appcllons dans I’usagc du vulgairo un Veni 
mecmi'' — Bibl, Orient.^ v. Habib al Seir. 
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CONTENTS.^ 

The Introduction contains the history of the Creation of heaven 
and of earth, as well as of its inliahitaiits. 

Book I. — Contains the history of the Prophets, Philosophers, 
and Kings who existed before the dawn of Islatnisin, with some 
account of Muhammad and the first Khalifs — 8G0 pages. 

Chapter 1. — The liistory of the Prophets and Philosophers. 

Chapter 2 . — The history of the kings of Persia and Arabia. 

Chapter .‘1. — An account of Muhammad;^ 

Chapter 4. — The events which occurred 
first four Khalifs. 

Book IT. — (Contains the history of the twelve Imdins, the 
Urn may ides, 'Abbasidcs, and those kings who were contemporary 
with the ’Abbasides — 710 pages. 

ChaptcT 1. — An account of the twelve Imams, 

Cliaptor 2 , — The events which occurred in the time of the 
Ummayides. 

Chapter 8. — An account of the events which occurred in the 
time ot the ’Aldnisides. 

Chapter 4. — Gives an account of several kings who were con- 
temporary witli the ’Abbasidcs, as the Gha/aiivides, Chorians, 
Samiinides, Saljuks, Atabaks, etc. 

^ Book III. — Contains the history of several other dynasties — 
784 pages. 

Chapter I. — An account of the kings of Turkistan, and of the 
reigns of Cliangiz Khan and his descendants. 

Cha])ter 2. — The history of the Kings contemporary with 
Changiz Khan. 

Chapter 8. — Gives an account of Tiniiir and his descendants, 
down to the time of thehuthor. 

Cliaptor 4. — An account of his patron, the reigning monarch. 

The Conclusion mentions the wonders of the world, with a 
brief account of learned and holy men, poets, etc. 

^ [See Morlcy’s account of the Contents, in hin Catalogue of the MbS. of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, which is much mcorc detailed.] 


ill ^ hue time of the 
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Size.— Small Folio, of 2318 pages, with 20 lines to a page. 

The parts relating to India are the sections on the Ghazni- 
vides, the Ghorians, and the kings of DeliH, down to the death 
of ’Alau-d dill. Tiniiir’s invasion is described at great length, 
but the Tiighlik dynasty is not mentioned. 

The work is very rarely met with in a perfect state, but single 
books and cliapters abound everywhere. 

The Hahibn-s Siijar has not met with so many translators as 
the Ranzatn-s Major Price has abstracted a portion of it 

in his Chro}iol(^^ Rcfrospect^ and tlie tragic events of Karbala 
have been translated in the Oriental Quarterly Review, The 
lli'story of the Monyoh has been translated by M. Grigorietf. 
St. Petersburg, l<Sd4, 8vo. The Life of Avicenna has been trans- 
lated by M. Jourdain in the LLineii de L Orient,, tome iii., and the 
text of the code of Gliazan Klian w'as published, with a trans- 
lation by Major Kirkpatrick, in vol. ii. of the New Asiatic Mis- 
cellany, A portion relating to the invention of paper-money was 
jirinted, with a translation, by M. Langles, in the Memoires de 
Vlnstitut^ tome iv, M. Charmoy extracted and published, with 
a translation in French, the passages relating to Tlmiir’s ex- 
pedition against tlie Khan of Kipchak {Mem, de VAcad, de Sf, 
l^efersboary^ vi™”- serie, tome iii.), and in the same jicriodica’ 
(tome viii.), Dr. IJernhard Dorn has given the text, with a Gennan 
translation, of the Gef^chichte Tabaristans und der Serhedarc, 
Lastly, M. Defremcry lia.s extracte<l and translated many pas- 
sages relating to the Khans of Kipchak, and the history of 
Chaghatdi Khan and his successors, in the Journal Asiatique, 
iv. serie, tome xvii., xix. 


EXTRACTS.^ 

Amir Subuktiyin, 

The best historians derive the lineage of all the Sultdiis of 


' For these translations from the Jlahihn-H Hit/ar, I am indebted to Mr. Henry 
Lushington, juo., of the Bengal Civil Service. 
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Ghaznin from Nasiru-d din Snbuktigiii, who was the slave of 
Alptigin. 

During the period of the prosperity of the princes of the 
house of Sarn^ni, Alptigin raised himself from a low origin to 
a state of authority, and in the reign of ’Abdu-1 Malik bin Nuh 
ho was appointed Governor of Khurasan, but during the reign 
of Mansur bin ’Abdu-1 Malik, owing to some mistrust which he 
had formed of that prince, Alptigin left Khurasan, and exalted 
the standard of his desire towards (ihazni^JJi^l conquered that 
country. According to llaindu-lla, Alptigii^fcssod there full 
sixteen years in prosperity, and, when ho died, he was succeeded 
by his son Abu TsMuik, who delivered over all the affairs of the 
country, both civil and criminal, to Subuktigin, who w^as dis- 
tinguished above all the ministers of Alptigin for liis bravery 
and liberality. Abu Ts’luik had lived but a short time, when he 
died,^ The chief men of Ghaznin saw the signs of greatness 
and nobility, and the fires of felicity and prosperity in the fore- 
head of Subuktigin, who widely spread out the carpet of justice, 
and rooted out injury and oppression, and who, by conferring 
different favours on them, had made friends of the nobles, the 
soldiers, and the leading men of the State, lie several times led 
liis army towards the confines of Hindustan, and carried off much 
plunder from the. infidels. In the year 3{)7 H. he took Bust and 
Kusdar, and, after these events, according to the request of 
Sultan Null Samani, he turned his attention towards Khurasan. 

Amir Subukti<dn died at the citv of Balkh, in the month of 
Sba’ban, 387 ii. (a.u. 997), and fourteen of his descendants^ 

^ Firislita says, Alpti} 2 :ln died in 36.) ii., and left a son Is’hak, whom Subuktigin 
accompanied to Ibiklifirfi. Is’hCik was then appointed by Mansur Samani to be 
governor of (Ihaziii, and Subuktigin bis deputy. Is’hiik died in 367 h , when 
J^ul)uktigin was acknowledged us his successor. The real date of Alptigin’s death 
13 doubtful. JIaminer-l*urgstaU says, according to some authorities it occurred in 
according tcl^others in 3)4. Mr. E. Thomas [Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
‘Societj-J vol. viii., page 21)8) gives gt>v>d reason for assuming 3()() as the correct date. 

^ Thu Tahakdt‘i Xtisiri also gives fifleoii reigns [mprd^ vol. ii., p. 266) ; but the 
^izatnatu-t Tawdrikh only twelve Yt>l. ii., p. 'loo). The latter also ascribes 

only IGI years to the dynasty, and makes Mahmdd the first king of the dynasty. 
Iho Tdrikh^i Guztda gives fourteen reigns, occupying 150 years. 
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occupied the throne after him. Historians reckon the sovereignty 
of the Ghaziiivides as beginning with the conquest of Bust, and 
they calculate that they flourislied for 188 years. 


Account of the tahing of Bust and Kusdar, and of the arrival of 
Amir SuhuhtUfin at the summit of 2 ^ou'cr, 

In the Bauzatu-s Safd^ written by an ch'gant pen, and over 
the illustrious au^^^^*3f which the mantle of forgivtuies.s of sins 
has been throwfv^it is written thus. At the coniinenceinent of 
tlie reign of Amir Subuktighi, an individual named Tughaii 
lield sway in the fort of Ihist. A certain Baituz, having put 
on the girdle of enmity, rebelled and drove him out of Bust. 
Tughaii flew for protection to the Court of Subuktiiriii, and 
prayed for help. Having consented to pay a large sum of money, 
he promised that, if by the aid of the a}nh\ he sliould again 
become the possessor of Bust, he would carry the saddle-cloth of 
service on his shoulder, and pay tribute; and that during his 
whole life he would iieV(‘r dej)art from the path of obedience. 
Subuktigin consented to his reepu'st, led his army to Bust, 
routed Baituz with blows of the soul-burning sword and flame- 
kindling spear, and Tughaii arrived at the seat oi* his jiower; 
but he neglected the promises which he had made t(>| Amir 
^Nasiru-d din f^ubiiktigiii), and displayed by his proceedings 
the l)anner of fraud and treachery. 

One day, whib* riding out in tln^ miilst of his suite, Amir 
Subuktigin harshly require*d him to fullil the engagimients into 
whi<di he had entered. Tugliiin returned an im|)roper answer, 
seized his sword, and wa>unded Subuktigin in tin* hand. iNasiru-d 
din, with the woumjed hand, struck Tughaii with his swmrd, and 
wais about to despatch him with another blow, when tludr servants 
getting mixed with one another, raised such cloudf of dust, that 
Tuglian, under cover of it, escaped to Kirimin ; and Subuttigin 
made himself master of Bust. Of tho many advantages which 
accrued to N4siru-d din from that country having fallen into his 
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fortuno, one was, that Abu-1 Path was an inhabitant of Bust, a 
man who had not an equal in different varieties of learning, but 
more especially in composition and writing. Abu-l Fath had 
been the secretary of Baituz, but after that individual had been 
expelled from ]3ust, he had lived in retirennmt. Subuktigin 
was informed about him, anil issued a royal mandate that that 
learned man, who wore the garment of eloquence, should be 
brought before him. He adorned the stature of his fitness with 
robes of different sorts of kindness, and or^^||^yiat he should be 
appointed professor of the ‘‘belles lettres.” j^r several days, 
Abu-l I'ath, considering the exigency of the time, begged to be 
excused from undertaking this important task, but at last he 
became the munahi and writer of Amir Subuktigin, and continued 
to hold that post until the time of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin.^ 
Having rt'ceived some ill-treatment from ]Mahnnid, he lied to 
Turkistaii, and there died. When Amir Subuktigin had settled 
the affairs of Bust, he turned the reins of liis desire towards 
Kusdar. He suddenly appeared before that place, and its 
governor became the victim of the powerliil decree of fate ; but 
Amir Subuktigin, of his innate clemency and bounty, showed 
kindness towards liim, and again made him governor of Kusdar, 
after lixing the sums of money which from the revenue of that 
country lie shouhl [»ay into the royal treasury* 

About that time, Amir Subuktigin formed the desire of 
fighting with the intiilels of Hindustan; and brought several 
imp(u*taut parts of that country into the courtyard of obedience, 
daipal,- who was tlicn the greatest prince of Iliudustan, fearing 
that ho might loS(» the country which he had inherited from his 
ancestors, formed a large army, ami directed his stejis towards 
the country of the faithful, Amir ?sasiru-d din Subuktigin 
Cjime out to meet him, and a battle was fought most obstinate 

^ Tho Uatizalu-s S(ffd quotes from Abii-l Fath himself an account of his con- 
nexion with SulKvn Mahnivul. 

* Fivishta culls him a Braliman, for -which there is no authority in ’Utbi or 
Mirkhoud. 


VOL. IV. 


11 
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on both sides. In the middle of the heat of the battle, Arair 
Subuktigin ordered that they should throw a quantity of dirt 
into a fountain which was near the camp of Jaipal, the innate 
quality of the water of which was such that, when it became 
polluted with impurities, thunder and lightning flashed forth, 
and an overpowering frigidity followed. When they had done as 
Nasiru*d din had ordered, the nature of that water became fully 
apparent ; for the Hindus were unable to resist any longer,^ and 
sent messengers^l||^oubuktigin, offering ransom and tribute. 
Amir Nasiru-d Uin was willing to consent to reconciliation ; but 
his son Mahmud wished to prevent him from acceding to this 
measure. At length, after Jaipal had repeatedly sent messen- 
gers and letters, Mahmud also consented to peace. Tt was 
agreed that Jaipal should (piickly deliver over 1000 dirhams and 
fifty elephants, and afterwards that he should surrender to the 
agents of Subuktigin possession of several forts and cities of his 
country. These were the conditions of the capitulations which 
were drawn up between them. Jaip^il, after ho had sent the 
money and the elephants, despatched several chiefs of his army, 
by way of hostages, to Subuktigin ; Jind Subuktigin also sent 
several of the chief men of liis threshold, which was the nest of 
felicity, with Jaipal, in order that they might take possession 
of the country which had been ceded to Ghaznin. i 

When Jaipal returm^d to his own country, ho placed the book 
of his engagements on the shelf of forgetfulness, and im})risonod 
those noblemen, saying, “ When Subuktigin sends back those 
hostages whom he took away with him, I will five these men, 
but not till then.” 2 AVhen Amir Nasiru-d din heard this, he a 


* The Tahnkdl-i Akbnri sfUN the Hindus were unable to withstand tlie cold, in 
consequence of not beiiii^ aeciistDined to it, and that many horses and other animals 
were killed. The Tdnkh-i Badduni, contrary to other authorities, ^xes tlie scene of 
this action in the Jdd liiils. 

^ represents tliat lids was done at the instigation of the Tlralnniins, hut that 

the Kshatri nobles strongly dissiiadt'd J;dj)al from the violation of Ids eiij,oij^ements. 
This IS not warranted by ihe f.ri^i^inal, which expressly says that the whole council, 
both of Jirahuians and Kshatris, exerted their remonstrances in vain. 
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second time hastened to Hind, and subdued Afglian^ and several 
other places. Jaipal collected a great army from the cities of 
those parts of Hindustan, and nearly 100,000 men directed their 
steps towards the band of the faitliful.^ 

Amir Nasiru-d din went out to meet him, and a dreadful 
battle was again fouglit on both sides. Tliis time, Jaipal, being 
sliarnefully defeated, escaped into the furthest extremities of liis 
own country, and the great land of Hind became established in 
the courtyard of submission to Suhuktigiii.^*^^|||^^ Amir Nasiru-d 
din had returned from this expedition, in ac® dance with the 
request of Abud Kasim Null bin Mansur Samani, he led his 
army to Khurasan and liberated that jmovince. He then spent 
his time according to the desire of his heart, until the month 
of Sha’ban, 387,^ when speedy death overpowered him. Amir 
Subuktigin declared his son Ismadl, who was born of the 
daughter of Alptigin,^ his successor, and then made his journey 
to the other world. 


Isma^il bin Ndsiru^d dhu 

When Nasiru-d din Subuktigin tied up his travelling appara- 
tus for another world, Amir Isma’il, by virtue of the will of his 
lather, ascended the throne at Halkh, the tabernacle of the faitliful ; 
he made great endeavours to attract the affections and conciliate 
the hearts of the people; he opened the treasury of Amir Subuk- 
tigin, and distributed much money among the soldiers. The 

^ [-•S'jV. I have not found this passage in the MSS. I have consulted.] 

2 Firishta says ho invited aid frupi the llajas of Delili, Ajinir, Ki'iliujar, and 
Kanauj, ond that JaipA. had under his banners 100,000 cavalry, countless infantry, 
and many elephants. 

^ Firishta says he brought under subjection the countries of Lamghaii and 
lVsli(iwar, including all tlio (Oi-ritory west of the Xilab, and appointed one of his 
officers with 10,000 horse to the government of Feshdwar. 

^ The TabakdUi Susin says 380 h. There are eertaiu other variations in that 
work respecting Amir Snhuktii^'m, which will be found in the Extracts from that 
work. The Kizuma-t Taint rU:h sajs 387 u. [See supra, ^'(>l. II., pp. ‘233 and 207.] 

® The original has “ the grandson of the daughter,’’ hut Siihuktigiii hiniselt 
married Alptigin’s daughter. 1 suspect we should read ^ for 
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report of this came to the cars of his older brother Saifa-d daula 
Mahnuid, at iVaisJidpar, who sent Amir Isma'il a letter to this 
effect : “ You are the dearest to me of ail men. Whatever you 
may require of the country or of the revenue is not denied ; but 
a knowledge of the minute points in the affairs of government, 
a period of life reaching to an advanced age, experience in the 
times, and perseverance and durability of wealth, possess great 
advantages. If you were possessed of these qualities, 1 would 
certainly subject^P^„.5:f to you. That which my father in my 
absence has bcc|EMithed to you was bestowed because I was at 
a great distance, and because he apprehended calamity. Now 
rectitude consists in this, tliat, as is fitting, you sliould consider 
well, and divide between us the money and movable effects of 
my father, according to law and justice, and that you should give 
up the royal residence of Gliaznin to me. Then will I deliver 
ovTr to you the country of Balkh, and the command of the army 
of Khurasan.’’ 

Amir Isma^il would not listen to this proposal, so Saifu-d 
daula Mahmud entered into a league with his uncle Baghrajik 
and Nasr bin Nasiru-d din Siibuktigin, who was his brother, and 
leaving Naishapur, marched towards Gliaznin. Amir Isma'il also 
moved in that direction, and when both parties were near one 
another, Saifu-d daula u>sed his virtuous endeavours to ptevent 
Ismah'l from engaging in battle, and tried to make a reconcilia- 
tion, but he could not succeed; and after lighting tlie flame of 
battle, and the employment of weapons, and inflicting of blows, 
Amir Isma’il was defeated. lie took refuge in the fort of 
Gliaznin, and Sultan Mahmud having entered into arrangements 
with him, took from him the keys of the treasury, and appointed 
administrators^ over his affairs. He then marched towards 
Balkh.2 

’ The Ranztitn^s Safd adds, that the illustrious Shahna Kihir was appointed 
Prefect of Ghazni, and that this was the origin of the fortune of that family. 
Ilammer-Pui^^stall iv., 113) will ri(»t allow that Shahna here bears 

any hut its cnninum meaninjj, “g^overimr of a province." 

^ ilaidar Rfizi adds, that he was aucorapanied by his brother Isma’il. 
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It is related that when Amir Ismail had been some days in 
the society of his brother, in the assembly of friendship, Sultan 
Mahmud took the occasion to ask him : “ If the star of your 
fortune had been such that you had taken me, what would you 
have done with me ?” Isma'il answered, “ My mind would have 
dictated this, that if I had obtained the victory over you, I 
would have shut you up in one of my forts, but I would have 
allowed you things necessary for repose and the enjoyment of 
life, as much as you could desire/’ Mahmud, after 

having obtained in that assembly the secret oW;ho heart of his 
brother, remained silent ; but after some days, on some pretence, 
ho delivered over Isma’il to the governor of Juzjaii,^ and told 
him to put him into a strong fort, but to give him wliatever 
lie should ask, conducive to the repose and enjoyment of life. 
Amir Isma’il, as be himself had designed to act towards liis 
brother, was shut up in that fort, and tliere passed the rest of 
his days.^ 

Siilfdn Mahmud. 

Those historians who are the best, both externally and in- 
trinsically, and whoso happy pens have written as if they were 
disciples of Manes, in the books which they have composed, lay 
it down that Sultan Mahunid Ghaznavi was a king who attained 
varieties of worldly prosperity, and the fiime of his justice and 
government, and the sound of his fortitude and country-subduing 
qualities, reached beyond the hall of the planet Saturn, In pro- 
sperously carrying on war against infidels, he exalted the standards 
of the religion of the faithful, and in his laudable endeavours for 
extirpating heretics, he rooted out oppression and impiety. When 
he entered into battle^ his heroism was like a torrent which 
rushes over even and uneven places without heed, and during 

' must not be mistaken, as it loo frequently is, for Jurj^ln. The former is 

the province of which Inderiib is tho capital. Jurjhn, the ancient Ilyrcauia, was not 
then in possession of Mahmdd. See Notices H ExtraitSy tome iv., p. 378, and 
Qemdldeaaaly vol. iv., p. 132. [See suprdy Vol. II., p. 576.] 

^ The TahakdUi Ndsiri assigns no reign to IsmaTl. 
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the time that ho sat upon the throne, and was successful in his 
undertakings, the light of his justice, like the rays of the sun, 
shone upon every one. His wisdom during the nights of mis- 
fortune, like a star, pointed out the way, and his sword pierced 
the joints of his enemies like tho hand of fate. 

lie had both wisdom of heart and strength of hand, 

AVith these two qualities he was fit to sit upon the throne.” 

But that migli^jJJ'J^'g? notwithstanding the possession of these 
laudable attribuces, was excessively greedy in accumulating 
wealth, and evinced his parsimony and narrowness in no very 
p ra i s e worthy m anner . 

From generosity ho derived no honour; 

Like as the shell guards tho pearl, so ho guarded his wealth. 

He had treasuries full of jewels. 

But not a single poor man derived benefit therefrom.” 

The fotlier of Sultan Mahmud was Amir Nasiru-d din, a 
sliglit description of whom my pen has already given, llis mother 
was a daughter of one of the grandees of Zabulistan, and for this 
reason he was called Zabuli. During his early years, Amir Null 
Samani gave him tho title of Saifu-d daula, but when he liad 
mounted the ladders of sovereign authority, A1 Kadir t>i-llah 
‘‘Abbasi called him Yam iiiu-d daula and Aminu-1 inillat. 

In the beginning of the reign of Yaminu-d daula, Khalaf bin 
Ahmad had the presumption to offer opposition to him, upon 
which Sultan Mahmud led his army to Sistan, and having seized 
Khalaf, reduced that country under his sway. He several times 
waged war against the infidels in Hindustan, and ho brought 
under his subjection a large portion of their country, until, having 
made himself master of Somnat, ho destroyed all tho idol-temples 
of that country. , 

It was about the same time that Sultdn Mahmud contracted 
not only a friendship with Ilak Khan, but also a matrimonial 
alliance with his family ; but in the end, quarrels and dissensions 
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arose, and the Sultdn triumphed over flak Khan, when the rays 
of his justice shone on the confines of Mdwarau-n nahr. 

In the same manner he led his army to Khwarizm, and after 
some fighting, the signs of his universal benevolence were dis- 
played to the inhabitants of that country. Towards the close of 
his life, he marched towards Trdk ’Ajam. Having wrested these 
countries from the possession of Majdu-d daula Dilami, he 
delivered them over to his own son Mas’iid, and then, after the 
accomplislimcnt of his wishes, ho returnec']^^Hhaznin. He died 
of consumption and liver complaint in the ye^jj^ ii. (1030 a.d.) 
His age was sixty-three years, and he reigned thirty-one. During 
the early part of his reign, Abu-1 ’Abbas Fazl bin Ahmad 
Asfiiraini held the wazirship; but Fazl having been found fault 
witii and punished, Alimad bin Hasan Maimandi exalted the 
standard of ministry. Yanniiu-d daula, during the latter days of 
his life, found fault with Ahmad, and issued against him the 
royal edict of removal from office, and then, according to his 
wish, he appointed Amir Ilasnak Mikal. 

Account of the JmtUity shown by Khalaf bin Ahmad to 
Sul fan Mahmud, 

When Yaminu-d daula Mahmud mounted the thrones of 
Khurasdn and Ghaziuii, ho delivered over the governorship of 
Hirat and Fiishanj ^ to his uncle Baglirajik,® and whilst he held 
this government of the SultAn, Khalaf bin Ahmad sent his son 
Tahir to Kohistan, who, after he had taken possession of that 
country, hastened towards Fushanj, and made himself master of 
that city. Baghrdjik received intelligence of this, and having 
asked permission of Sultan Mahmud, ho moved towards the 
place where honour required his presence. When he arrived in 
the vicinity of Fushanj, Tahir hastened out of the city, and the 
brave men of both armies contended with daggers and spears. 

' [A town about ten paramngs from Ilirfit] 

* Dow calls him, “ liujcric.” S. do Sacy, ** Bagratchek.’^ Hammer-Purgstall, 
“ Baghradschik.” 
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The army of Tdliir was £rst broken. Baghrdjik having drunk 
several caps of wine, the vapour of pride entered into the hall of 
his brain, and without any reflection, he pursued the Sistanian, 
and was engaged in seizing the spoil when Tahir, liaving turned 
the reins of his horse, approached Baghrajik, and with one blow 
of his sword throw him from the saddle on to the ground, and 
then dismounting, cut off his head, and rode off towards Koliistan. 

Yauunu-d daula, having received this intelligence, was over- 
come with grie^^j^iis uncle, and during the year 3.90 ir. 
(1000 A.D.), ho^^R^clied towards Sistan. Khalaf retired into the 
fort of j^sfahid, which was stronger than the wall of Alexander. 
Sultan Mahmud besieged it, and Khalaf was driven to the 
extremity of despair by his difficult position in the fort. He 
sent letters and intercessors, and placed the liand of self- 
humiliation and supplication on the skirt of the kindness and 
mercy of Mahmud. He sent also 100,000 dindrs, with valuable 
presents and benedictions without number, to the Sultan, and, 
having testified his obedience and submission, lie promised to pay 
tribute. On account of this, Yamiiiu-d daula forgave him his 
misdeeds, and loosened the reins of merev. He then went to 
Hind. 

In the Tarjmm-Yamim^ it is written, that when the Sultan 
led his army from Sistaii to Hindustan, and having, as iisual, 
waged war with tho infidels, returned triumphant, Khalaf bin 
Ahmad placed his son Tdhir on the throne, and having delivered 
over the keys of the treasuries to him, and chosen a life of retire- 
ment, lie entered into the courtyard of devotion, and sought 
relinquishment from affairs both civil and criminal. When, 
after some little time, Tahir had become absolute in the affairs 
of government, Khalaf, repenting of what ho had done, feigned 
sickness. Having placed some of the nobles in the ambush of 
perfidy, he sent for Tahir, under the pretence of making his last 
will and testament ; and while Tahir stood at tho pillow of his 


^ [See «Mprd, Yol. II., p. 16 .] 
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father, those perfidious men entered and tied Grmly both his 
hands and his neck. They then incarcerated him, and after a 
few days brought him dead out of prison, saying that “Tahir 
had killed himself from excess of grief.’* 

Tahir bin Rust, and some of the chief amirs of Sistan, who 
had been witnesses of this base conduct on the part of Khalaf, 
withdrew their attachment, and sent petitions to Yaminu-d daula, 
praying him to turn his standard, which abounded in victory, 
towards that quarter. Sultan Mahmud 'JTji^ied to their re- 
quest, and in the year 394 h. (1003-4 towards 

Sistan. 

Khalaf retired into the fort of Tak, which, in strength and 
inaccessibility, was the envy of the arch" of the turquoise-coloured 
sky. The Sultan having fixed his standard of victory outside 
the fort, liis troops in one day cut down so many trees that they 
filled up the ditch of the fort, and made it level with the ground. 
Picked troops of the Sultan had tied up their girdles for the 
demolition of the fort, when Khalaf, reduced to the extremity 
of despajr, craved quarter, and Yaminu-d daula having put back 
the sword of vengeance into its scabbard, Khalaf ran out of the 
fort, and throw himself on the ground before the horse of 
Mahnuid, and rubbing his white beard on the horse’s hoof, he 
called him by the title of Sultan. Yaminu-d daula was so exces- 
sively pleased with this appellation, that he spared Khalaf ’s life, 
and insisted always on the word Sa/fda forming part of his title.^ 
Yanunu‘d daula having brought into the court of confiscation 
all the treasures and hidden valuables of Khalaf, sent him to one 
of the forts of Juzjaii, and the life of Khalaf terminated, as has 
been before delineated, in the prison assigned to him by Mahmud. 
/ 

* [See suprd, Vol. II., p. 480.] Elphinstone makes MahmUd adopt this title on 
his assumption of the government of Khurhsan. It is an old Arabic word for king, 
but dots not appear on the Ghaznivide coins till the time of Ibrhhfra. ’Utbi styles 
MahmiSd “ Sultkn,” and Baihaki also uses the terra. It may be remarked here, that 
it was not till the year 389 h. that Mahmdd issued his coins without the acknow- 
ledgment of fealty to the S&mhnis. Subuktigin and Isma’il inscribed on their 
currency the names of their lords-paramount. 
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AccoHfi^ 0 / fnends/iip mid minify ie/imii IM J^/idn ant 
Sultan Mahmud fiiA of the tncforf/ tvMch Yamimi-d daula 
gained by the favour of God. 

In the llauzaiii-s Safa it is written, that when the cities of 
M4warau-n nahr were possessed by I'lak Khan, and when the 
victorious standard of Sultiin Mahmud liad obtained the path of 
superiority in the sovereignty of Khurdsan, I'lak Khan sent 
despatches announcijjt^ his victory with congratulations to the 
Sultdn, and aftection and intimate friendship. The 

Sultan also, having reciprocated like messages of friendship, their 
intimacy and trust in one another became confirmed. 

At that time, Sultan Mahmud sent Abu-t Tib Sahl bin 
Sulaimaii Sa^luki, who was one of the illustrious men learned in 
the traditions of the Prophet, with gifts from Hindustan and 
presents from Khurasdn and Zabulistdn to I'lak Klidii, in order 
that he might ask in marriage for his son a princess from among 
the virgins of the royal family. Abii-t Tib hastened to Turkistdn. 
flak received him in a most respectful manner at U'rgand,^ and 
the envoy having executed his commission, returned to the 
service of the Sultan in company with Tlak Khan’s daughter, 
who was provided with a handsome retinue and equipage. Upon 
this, for some time, the carpet of friendship and unanimity was 
spread between those two mighty kings. 

In the year 396 a.h. (1015-16 a.d.), Yaminu-d daula led 
his army into India, and subdued the cities of Bhdtia^ and 
Multan, and in that expedition put to flight Jaipdl, the king of 
the kings of India, and Abu-1 Path, the governor of Multan, 
and slaughtered many of his infidels.^ 

' [See Vol. II., p. 577 , “Khwrinzm.”] 

* The Tdrikh~i Alfi and Uaidar Kazi add, “a city near Multan.” The Ratizatu-n 
Safd assigns no year to this expedition ; hut Wilken puts in the margin, “a.h. 393.” 
The Tdrikh-i Alfi gives the capture of ]3hhtia in the year 385, and of Mult&n in 
386, after the death of the Prophet [t.e. in 396 and 397 of the Hijra.] 

3 Ibn Kasir Sii^irai says : “In the year 396 h. the Sulthn took captive one of the 
most powerful rulers of India, and after cutting off his little finger, restored the con- 
quered country to him.” The passage is quoted in the Tdrikh-i Alfly and by Haidar 
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During that tinWj when the neighbourhood of Multan was the 
place wJiero the standard of victory of Mahmud was Sxed, Tlak 
Khan rebelled, and sent the leader of his army, Siasln'tigin,^ to 
govern Khurasan, and appointed JaTartigin^ viceroy of Balklu 
When Arslan Jazib, who had been exalted by Yaminn-d daula 
to the government of the great city of flirat, obtained intelli- 
gence of the direction in which the Turks had turned their steps, 
he left Kliurasdii, and hastening to Ghaznin, he despatched a 
swift messenger with the intelligence to 

The Sultan came to Ghaznin like the lighJSBc: and wind:^ 
from that place ho turned the reins of his desire towards Balkh, 
the tabernacle of tlic faitliful. Siashitigin and JaYartigin fled 
like weak flies before a hurricane, and saved their lives by a 
precipitate retreat. I'lak Klian then craved help from the king 
of Khiitan, Kadu Khan, who, with 50,000 men capable of 
breaking the ranks of their enemies, joined him, and those 
two chiefs, with their countless army, prepared for battle with 
Yaminu-d daula. 

The Sultdn, with his army, the symbol of victory, and ele- 
phants like mountains, encamped at a distance of four parasangs 
from Balkli, and when I'lak Khan and Kadr Khan crossed over 
the river Oxus, the Sultan turned his attention towards distribut- 
ing tlic commands of his army, lie assigned the centre thereof 
to his brother Amir Nasr, and to the governor of Juzjaii Abu 
Nasr Farighuni and Abu ’Abdu-llah Tai, and placed 100 
elephants in their front ; ho sent his chamberlain Altuiitash 
to the right wing, and he gave the command of the left wing to 

Rfizi. The former also quotes from Ibii Jauzf, as among the events of this year, 
that a star, or comet, made its appearance for liftcen nights successively, and was as 
large as the moon. '' 

* Hammer- Purgstall says the right reading is Siashitigin, according to three copies 
of the YaminL The title signifies “ general,” according to Mirkhond. Uistoria 
Seldsclhikidanim, p. 3. M. Dcfremcry says we should read Siaclif Teguin.” lie 
has a long note on tlio subject in his Uisioire dcs Sefdjnukidesy p. 7. 

* So in Mfrkhond, *Utbi, and most copies of -Firishta, but Briggs reads “ Jakurtu- 
gecn.” 

^ The TUrikh-i Alfi says, in forty days.” 
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Arsl4n Jdzib.^ flak Khan also having arranged his army, 
placed himself in the middle, and sent Kadr Khan to the right 
wing; he ordered that Ja'tartigin should exalt the standard of 
glory in the left wing. 

Then the troops of both armies, brave men of both countries, 
hastened into the field of battle, commenced fighting furiously, 
and with the aid of well-tempered swords, and flame-exciting 
spears, they mingled the blood of one another with the dust of 
the field of bat^jpi^j^'hen the Sultan saw the excessive bravery 
of the fearlesj^^arks, he turned his face towartjs the court of 
God, and, standing on a mound of earth, rubbed the forehead 
of humility and subinission on the ground, and asked for victory 
and assistance ; thinking offerings incumbent on him, lie ordered 
alms to be distributed. 

After ho saw that his prayers had been heard, having mounted 
an elephant, he himself made an attack on the centre of the army 
of riak. The elephant seized Alamdar Khan, and threw him up 
in the air, and trampling under his feet many others, slaughtered 
them also. After this, Mahmud’s army, the symbol of victory, 
at once rushed upon the enemy, and testified their perfect bravery 
and military ardour. The army of Mawarau-n nahr fled, and Tlak 
Khan and Kadr Khan, with extreme difficulty, escaped safe from 
that place of slaughter, and crossing over the Jihun, nevir again 
entertained the idea of subduing Khurasan. Flak Khan died 
in the year 403 h. (1012-13 a.d.), and his brother Tughan Khan 
succeeded him. I am able to assert with correctness, that the 
victory which Sultan Mahmud gained over Flak Khan happened 
during the year 397 a.h. (1006-7 a.d.).^ 

During this year also the Sultan turned his attention 
towards Hindustan, in order that ho might punish Nawasa 
Shdh, who had turned an apostate from the religion of the 


^ Wilken reads “Arslan Habeb.” S. de Sacy, “Arslan Djadeb.*’ Hamraer- 
Purgstall, “Dsch^ib,” which, when transformed into J&zib, is correct. See Journal 
Asiatique^ 1848, Aprib p. 422. 

> So also says Mirkliond. 
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faithful, and had rebelled against Yaminu-d daula. Immediately 
on hearing of tlie approach of the Sultan, Nawdsa Shah was 
overcome, and Mahmud, turning the reins of his desire towards 
the dwelling-place of his generosity, returned to Ghaznin. 

Expeditiom into Hindustan, 

When Yaminu-d daula Aminu-1 millat Mahmud Ghaznavl 
had rested for some time from his toil, he again, in order to 
strengthen the religion of the Prophet, evinH|H^lesire to make 
war on tlic infidels of Hind, and accordingly marched in that 
direction. When his standards, the symbols of victory, cast the 
shadow of their arrival over capacious Hind, Pal bin Aiidpal,' 
wlio, for his excessive wealth and numerous warriors, was more 
distinguished than the other princes of Plind, opposed Mahmud, 
and a terrible battle took place. The standards of the faithful be- 
came exalted, and those of the infidels were depressed. The Sultan 
himself liaving pursued the pagans, killed multitudes of them 
with the sword, and having arrived at the fort of Bliimnagar,^ 
he encamped his victorious army in its vicinity. . That fort was 
built on the top of a hill ; the people of Hind believed it to be 
the repository of one of their great idols, and for ages had trans- 
ported thither provisions and treasures ; they liad filled it with 
^ money and jewels, and fiincied that by this conduct they ap- 
proached near to the house of God. When Mahmud besieged 
that lofty fort, fear seized upon the lioarts of the residents. 
Their cries for quarter reached up to the hall of the planet 
Saturn, and having opened the gate of the fort, they threw 
themselves on the "round before the horse of the Sultan. 

o 

Yaminu-d daula, with the governor of Juzjdn, entered into 
that fort, and gave orders for taking possession of the spoil. 
The wealth which ho obtained consisted of 70,700 mans of gold 

' So say Mlrkhond anil the Tdrtkh-i but Firisbta says “ Ananilpfil.’' 

^ 'Abdu-i KAdir adds, which is now called Thiina Blnm.” lie, as well as most 
authorities, says the trcHsure was accumulated at that fort from the time of Bhim. 
[Sec Huprd^ Vol II., p. 34.] 
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and silver utensils ; and the jewels and gold and robes and 
movable effects were incalculable. Sultan Ilahiuud, having 
delivered over the fort to a confidential person, hoisted the 
standard of his return to Ghaznin.^ 

In tlie year 400 h. he again exalted his victorious standards, 
and hastened to the cities of Hind : and after punishing the 
infidels and scattering abroad the impious, he again turned his 
steps towards the royal residence of Ghaznin/^ In the same 
year, the king kings of Hind, having sent a petition of 

humiliation Sultan, sued for a paeificatioiij and consented 

to send him fifty elephants, and to pay every year a large sum 
of money into the royal treasury. By way of subsidy, he ap- 
pointed 2000 cavalry to serve in the army, which wore the 
iiiantle of victory, and swore that his own posterity should 
observe the same conduct towards the descendants of the Sultan. 
The Sultan was satisfied with this reconciliation, and merchants 
be^an to come and go between the two countries. 

o o 


Transactions in GJior. 

In the year 401 it., Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, through a 
thirst for worldly glory, led his army to Ghor; and the governor 
of that country, Muhammad bin Suri, having come out to^>ppose 
him with 10,000 cavalry, became the victim of the powerful 
decree of fate, and having sucked the poison which was in his 
ring, departed this life. That country came into the possession 
of the agents of the Sultan.^ 

^ "Whore* he hold the festival described in the extract from the Tdnkh-i Yamini 
[Vol. II., p. 34]. Firishta fixes the date in the year 400 h., and says it lasted for 
three days. Haidar Razi says, “the bej^inniii}:^ of the year 400 h.“ 

2 This must allude to the expe dition a^minst Narditi or Narain, on xvhieli subject 
there is nothing in Firishta or Haidar liazi. IMirkhond ascribes it to the year 400 h. 
[Vol. IL, p. 448J. 

3 Mirkliond here inserts an expeilition to Kirsdiir, which is assigned by Wilken to 
402. Fii ishta assigns the conquest of Thane.sar to that year. IJaidar l{,azi tneiitions 
ai\ Indian (ixpedition in 402, without naming any place, so does the Tdri/, li~i Alp in 
302, after the Prophet’s death. The ex])editioii against Kusdhr, and further particulars 
re.specLiug Hhor, will be found among the Extracts from tho Itauzatu^s ISaJ'd, 
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Transactions in GAurjistdns 

In the middle of all this, Shdr Shah, King of Ghurjistein^ 
rebelled against the Sultan and was taken prisoner; the whole 
of which story, collected into a small compass, amounts to this : 
In those times, the inhabitants of Glmrjistan ^ called their rulers 
by the name of Shar, just as the Hindus call their kings Eai. 
In the time of Nuh bin Mansur Sam^ni the Shdr of Ghurjistan 
was Abu Nasr. This Abu Nasr, from the excessive integrity of 
his mind, and the inclination which he ha^A^|||tods the society 
of men of learning, resigned the reins of govcilWient into the 
hands of his son Muhammad. When the star of the prosperity 
of Yamhiu-d daula had travelled to the summit of honour, 
having sent ’Utbi, the author of the Tdrikh-i Yamiiii, to the 
Shar, lie demanded his obedience and submission. The Shar 
attended to his orders and to liis prohibitions. The son of Shdr 
Abu Nasr, whom they call Shar Shah, came to the Sultan, and 
having been treated with much kindness and courtesy, and 
decorated with robes of honour, returned to his country. 

After some time, the resolution of making war having come 
«again into the mind of tlio Sultan, he summoned by royal man- 
date Sh4r Sliah to his presence, but through sensual imaginations 
and satanical delusions, ho would not obey the order of the 
Sultan. Yaminu-d daula appointed Altiintash the cliamberlain, 
and Arslan Jazib, to put him out of the way, and when these 
two officers arrived near the royal residence of the Shar, Shar 
Abu Nasr took shelter with Altiintash, and acquitted himself 
of all responsibility for the deeds of his son. Altiintash sent 
him to Ilirat, and Shar Shah having taken refuge in a fort, 
gave himself up after a few days, in consideration of quarter, 
and the chief amirs were' sent off to Ghaznin. When he arrived 

^ Price {Ma/iomm. Hist., ii., 286) recognizes Georgia in this, following D’llerhclot. 
Even l^r. Bird, who is generally very cniuioiis, tails into this error. Mi])hiiistoiie 
Correctly speaks of it, on the aiitborify of Ouseley’s llm llaukul (pp. 218, 221, 225), 
as lying in the upper course of the river Murghab adjoining Ghor. For liirther 
particulars respecting its position, sec (JemHUtsaalf vol, iv., p. 125, and FimdgrU/ben 
O/ wdSf vol. i., p. 321, [See Vol. II., p. 576.] 
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before Mahmud, the Sultdn showed him his mercy by only 
flogging him, and then shut him up in one of the forts ; but 
the superintendent of tlie finances, according to the Sultdn’s 
orders, supplied him with all the necessaries of life. After this, 
Yaminu-d daula sent for Shdr Abu Nasr from Hirdt, and 
showed great kindness to him ; he bought with gold all the 
villages and estates of the Shdrs, and Khwdja Ahmad bin 
Hasan Maimandi took Shdr Abu Nasr under the shadow of his 
patronage. the year 406 a.h. (1014-15 a.d.)^ 

Expedition to Jlindustdn. 

In the year 405 h. Sultdn Mahmud, again thirsting for a war 
with the infidels, turned his attention towards the extreme 
part of Hindustan, and fought a battle with one of the greatest 
princes of that country. He sent many of the heretics to hell, 
subdued tlie city of Ndrdin,*^ and then returned to Clhazni'n. In 
the same year, he led an army to the territories of Tlidnesar,^ 
the ruler of which was a certain infidel well known, and possessed 
of elephants which they call the Ceylonese. Acjcording to his 
usual custom, he fought with and plundered the inhabitants, 
and then returned to Ghaziun.* 


Exjjedidon to Khwdrizm, 

During the first years of Sultdn Mahmud's reign, an individual 
named Mdiniin governed Khwdrizm, and when he died, his son 
Abu ’All became king of that country. He testified friendship 

1 Firislita mentions in this place a demand made by Mahmdd upon the Khalifa 
for tlie surrender to him of Samarkand and Khurks&n. The Khallla’s reply was an 
indignant, but facetious, refusal, which need not be here detailed. 

2 The Tabakdt-i Ahhari says, “ Naudand in the hill of Ihilnat,” and fixes the 
expedition subsequent to that of Thanesar, and says that Sfirogh was left there as 
governor. The Tdrlkh-i Badduni says “ Parnandana.” 

* Nizamu-d din Ahmad and Firishta tell us that there was an idol there, called 
Jagarsom or Jagsom, and that JaipS.! offered to give forty elephants if ]M[^hratid 
would abstain from this expedition. The Sulthn, nevertheless, atlvauccd towards the 
city, broke the idol in pieces, and sent them to be trodden under foot at the gate of 
his palace, [^^ce Vol. II., p. 452.] 

^ Vt omits the expedition to Lohkot or Loharkot in the year 406 or 407 h. 
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to Yaminu-d daula, and married liis sister. After the death 
of Abii ’All, his brother Mamuii bin Mainun succeeded. He 
married his brother’s wife, the sister of Mahmud, and according 
to established usage, ho professed allegiance to Sultdn Mahmud. 
During the last days of Mamuii, Yaminu-d daula, having sen^ 
a messenger to Khw&rizrn, ordered Mamun to read the khutha 
in his name. Mdinun consulted on this matter with his minis- 
ters of State. Most of them replied, “ If you hold your kingdom 
in disgraceful partnership with any one eL^ jn^^ill not bind on 
the girdle of obedience ; and if you submit S?3^indor tho com- 
mand of another, wo will not choose for ourselves the ignominy 
of your service.” The envoy having heard those speeches, 
returned and made relation of the circumstance. 

After this, the general of the army of Khwarizrn, Binaltigin,^ 
and tho nobles and am'm of Mamun, repented of their misdeeds, 
and were terrified at tho vengeance of tho Sultan. In the middle 
of all this, when one day, according to established custom, they 
went to pay their respects to Mamun, the sudden news of his 
death was divulged to them, but nobody else was informed of 
the circumstance. Binaltigiii then raised the son of Mamun to 
tho Sultanship, and entered into an agreement with all the rebel- 
lious amirs, to tho effect that, if the Sultan should march towards 
them they would unanimously make war upon him. 

When YamlnU‘d daula heard of tliis, ho marched towards 
Khwarizrn, with a desire of vengeance and hostility, and in tho 
territories of that country he kindled tho flames of war. Many 
of tho Khwarizmians were killed, and 5000 of them were taken 
prisoners, and tho rest of the unfortunates fled. Binaltigiii took 
to a boat, in order that ho might cross over the Jiluin, but, on 
account of the littleness of his understanding, he adopted such 
an insolent tone towards one of tho boatmen who was known 
to him, as to bring matters to this point, that that individual 
having seized Binaltigiii, conveyed the ungrateful wretch to the 

^ Dow calls him “Abistaj^i Bochari.” D’Horbclot, “Bc^galthcj^in.’' S. (ieSacy, 

Nebal-tc^ghiu." Wilken, “ Inaltbegin.’* 
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camp ofSuItdn Mahmud, who gave orders that they should erect 
gallows before the tomb of Mamun, and upon them Bindltighi, 
with some other of the seditious nobles, was hung up by the 
neck. Having given over the government of Khwarizm to Alttin- 
tash, the Sultan returned towards Ghaznin.^ 

Expedition to Kanauj, 

In the year 409 h. (1018-19 a.d.), during the season of flowery 
spring, when and nights are equal, when the lord of 

vcg(itation leau^ nis army of verdure and of odoriferous herbs 
over the deserts and gardens, and when from the temperature 
of the air of Ardibihisht, and from the blowing of the morning 
breeze, he has subdued the citadels of the green rose-buds, 
Yaminii-d daula again formed the resolution of warring against 
tlio infidels of Hindustan. With an excellent artny of 20,000 
volunteers, who, for the sake of obtaining the reward of making 
war upon infidels, had joined the mighty camp, he marched 
towards Kanauj, which was distant a three months’ journey. 
In the middle of his way he came upon an impregnable fort, 
wliicli was the residence of a certain king possessed of bravery 
in war. When that king saw the multitudes of the warriors 
of the relmion of the chief of tlio righteous, having come to 
the foot of the fort, he confessed tJio unity of God. 

The Sultan then directed liis steps towards a fort which wr. ^ 
in the possession of a certain infidel named Kulchand. Kiil- 
ciiand fought with the faithful, but the infidels were d(deatcd; 
and Kulcliand, through excessive ignorance, having drawn his 
dagg(T, first killed his wife, and then plunged it into Ins own 
breast, and thus went to hell. Out of the country of Kulchand 
ihe dependents of Yaminu-d daula obtained 185 elephants.^ 

From tliat place the Sultan proceeded to a certain city, which 

• 

‘ T’l ' Viivziifv-si Suf'd nwl Tiiiilh-t A! fi mention tliat some prisoners wore sent 
’M.ii iCii .vArizni'to Glniziii, and afterwards released, and sent to aceomnaiiy the army 

^a'l'lied to India. 

' IS( gays ’Utbi, but Firishtu has 80 ; Haidar R&zi, 160. 
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was accounted holy by the people of the country. In that city 
tlie men of Ghaznin saw so many strange and wonderful things, 
that to tell them or to write a description of them is no easy 
matter. There were a hundred palaces made of stone and 
marble, and the Sultan, in writing a description of these build- 
ings to the nobles at Ghaznin, said “ that if any one wislied to 
make palaces like these, even if he expended a hundred thou- 
sand times thousand dinars, and employed experienced superin- 
tendents for 200 years, even then they be finished.'” 

Again, they found five idols of the purest goSSfin the eyes of 
each of which there were placed two rubies, and each of these 
rubies was worth 50,000 dinars: in another idol tliere were 
sapphires, which weiglied 600 drachms. Tlie number of silver 
idols upon tlie spot was more than 100.^ In short, Sultan 
Mahmud, having possessed himself of the booty, burned their 
idol-temples, and proceeded towards Kanauj. 

Jaipal, who was the King of Kaiiauj, hearing of the Sultan’s 
approocli, fled, and on the 18th of Sha" ban, of the year above 
meiiiioned, Yaminu-d daula, having arrived in that country, 
saw on the banks of the Gauges seven forts, like those of 
Kliaibar, but, as they were destitute of bravo men, ho subdued 
tliem in one day. The Ghazni vides found in these forts and 
their dependencies 10,000 idol-tom jdes, and they ascertained 
the vicious belief of the Hindus to be, that since tlie erection 
of those buildings no less than three or four hundred thousand 
years had elapsed. Sultan Mahmud during this expedition 
achieved many other coiupiests after he left Kanauj,^ and sent 
to hell many of the infidels with blows of the well-tempered 

* Firislita adds, these were laden on as many camels, which, accordin';' to Briggs, 
would not carry more than 150,000/. in silver. 

^ The omissions here are the coinim-st of Mimj, A'si, and the fort of Cliand Kai, 
whicH arc moiitioned by ’Utbi, llaslndu-d din, and Mirkliond. Tlio siihsc(|ncnt 
expeditions to India preceding that of Somniit, wliicli none of these aiitliors liavo 
noticed, but whicli are given in detail by Firr-'lila, are also omitted. The TuriUt-l 
Alfi also omits these subsciiuent expeditions, mentioning, liowever, one wldeh cannot 
be identified -with any of Fiiishta’s. 
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sword. Such a number of slaves were assembled in that great 
camp, that the price of a single one did not exceed ten dirhams. 


The Conquest of SomndL 

Wlien Mahmud returned victorious from this expedition to 
the royal residence of Ghaznin, he built a general mosque and 
a college, and endowed tlicin with pious legacies.^ Some years 
after tliese even^ '^ypltdii Mahmud, of praiseworthy virtues, 
formed the desj^p'of taking Soiiinat, and of slaying the detest- 
able idolaters. On the 10th of SlhVban, 41G h. (1025~6 a.d.), 
ho marched towards Multan with 30,000 cavalry, in addition 
to a multitude of men, who also bent their steps thither for 
their own pleasure, and for the obtaining the reward of warring 
against infidels. Having arrived at that city in the middle of 
Ramazan, ho resolved to travel the rest of the distance by the 
way of the desert. The soldiers were obliged to carry water 
and forage for many days, and in addition the Sultan loaded 
20,000 camels with water and provisions, so that the troops 
might not by any means become diminished in number. 
Having pa.sscd tliat bloodthirsty desert,^ they saw on the edge 
of it several forts filled with figliting men, and abounding with 
instruments of war, but the omnipotent God struck fAir into 
the hearts of tlie infidels, so that tliey delivered the forts over 
without striking a blow. Sultan Mahmud went from that place 
towards Nahrwala,^ and he killed and plundered the inhabitants 


1 Fivishta adds, that letters ■\vero written to the Khalifa by Mahmud, detailing his 
Indian victories, and that the Khalifa had them read from the pulpits in the presence 
of the people. 

2 Firishta says that he passed byAjmir, but the perhaps more cor- 

rectly, says daisalmir, destroying’ all the temples on his way, and massacring so many 
of the inhabitants, that for some time no one could pass that way on account of the 
stench arising from the dead bodies. 

2 Mirkhojid, Khondarair, and the Tdrikh~i Alfi read Bab wfira;” but no^doubt 
the reading of Firishta is correct, Nabrwhla." It appears from Bird’s Gujarat, 
p. 144, that the Raja’s name was Jamdnd, a Solankhi Rajput. Ibn Atldr says 
his name was Bhim, confounding him with his contemporary Bhimplil, the lust of the 
dynasty of Northern India. 
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of every city on the road at which he arrived, until, in the month 
of Zi-1 ka^da of the above year, he arrived at Somn4t. Historians 
agree that Somnat is the name of a certain idol, which the Hindus 
believe in as the greatest of idols, but we loam the contrary of this 
from Shaikh Faridu-d din ’Attar, in that passage where he says : 
“The army of Mahmud obtained in SomnS.t that idol wliose 
name was Ldt.” According to historians, Somnat was placed 
in an idol-temple upon the shore of the sea. The ignorant 
Hindus, when smitten with fear, asscmbl^liji^his temple, and 
on those nights more than 100,000 men co^iijinto it. From 
the extremities of kingdoms, they bring offerings to that temple, 
and 10,000 cultivated villages are set apart for the expenses of 
the keepers thereof. So many exquisite jewels were found there, 
that a tenth part thereof could not bo contained entirely in the 
treasury of any king. Two thousand Brahmans were always oc- 
cupied in prayer round about the temple. A gold chain, weighing 
200 manSy on which bells were fixed, hung from a corner of that 
temple, and they rang them at appointed hours, so that by the 
noise thereof the Brahmans might know the time for prayer. 
Three hundred musicians and 500 dancing slave girls were 
the servants of that temple, and all the necessaries of life 
were provided for them from the offerings and bequests for 
pious usages. 

The river Ganges is a river situated to the east of Kanauj,^ 
and the Hindus are opinion that the water of this river springs 
from the fountain of Paradise ; having burned their dead, they 
throw the ashes into the stream, and this practice they hold as 
purifying them from their sins. 

In short, when Mahmud encamped at Somndt, he saw a large 
fort on the shore of the sea, and the waves reached up to the 
earth underneath that castle. Many men having come upon 
tho^top of the rampart, looked down upon the Musulmans, and 

‘ Something is omitted here : it; being intended to imply that the idol was washed 
with water conveyed from the Ganges. 
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imagined that their false god would kill that multitude that 
very night. 

The next day, when this world, full of pride, 

Obtained light from the stream of the sun ; 

The Turk of the day displaying his golden shield. 

Cut off with his sword the head of the Hindu night.” ^ 

The army of Ghaznin, full of bravery, having gone to the 
foot of the fort, brought down the Hindus from the tops of 
tlie ramparts wj^h^y^ points of eye-destroying arrows, and 
having placed I uling-laddcrs, they began to ascend with loud 
cries of AllS,li-u Akbar God is greatest). The Hindus offered 
resistance, and on that day, from the time that the sun entered 
upon the fort of the turquoise-coloured sky, until the time that 
the stars of the bed-chambers of Heaven were conspicuous, did 
tlie battle rage between both parties. When the darkness of 
night prevented the light of the eye from seeing the bodies 
of men, the army of the faithful returned to their quarters. 

The next day,^ having returned to the strife, and having 
finislied bringing into play the weapons of warfare, they van- 
quished the Hindus. Those ignorant men ran in crowds to the 
idol temple, embraced Somn^it, and came out again to fight until 
they were killed. Fifty thousand infidels were killed round about 
the temple, and the rest who escaped from the sword embarked in 
ships and fled away.^ Sultdn Mahmud, having entered into tho 
idol temple, beheld an excessively long and broad room, inso- 
much that fifty-six pillars* had been made to support the roof. 

^ The Turk being fair is compared to the day, and the golden shield is intended to 
represent the sun. The night is called Hindu on account of its blackness. 

* Firishta represents that reinforcements arrived to the Hindus on the third day, led by 
Parama Deo and Dtiibshirim whom Mahmdd attacked and routed, slaying 6000 Hindus. 

3 Mirkhond, the Tdrikh-i Alfi^ and Pirishta, say that some of the Snltkn’s men 
pursued them on the sea, and as Sarandip is mentioned, Briggs considers that probably 
the dipy or island of Difi, is indicated; but from the historical annals of Ceylon 
it appears that that island was then a dependency of India. — Upham*s Eistory of 
Buddhism^ p. 31. 

* Mirkhond adds that the columns were set with hyacinths, rubies, and pearls, and 
that each column had been raised at the expense of one of the chief ** Sultkns ” of 
Hind, and that more than 60,000 idolaters wore slain in this siege. 
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Somndt was an idol cut out of atone, whose height was fire yards, 
of which three yards ^ were visible, and two yards were concealed 
in the ground. Yaminu-d daula having broken that idol with 
his own hand, ordered that they should pack up pieces of the 
stone, take them to Ghaziiin, and throw them on the threshold 
of the J dmi’ Masjid.^ The sura which the treasury of the Sultan 
Mahmud obtained from the idol-temple of Sonindt was more 
than twenty thousand thousand dindn^ inasmuch as those pillars 
were all adorned with precious jewels. Mahmud, after 

this glorious victory, reduced a fort in wlifS^j;ie governor of 
Nahrwdla had taken refuge. 


Story of Ddbshilim^ 

At that time having: made over the government of Somnat to 
Ddbshilim Murtaz, he turned towards Ghaznin.^ It is related 
that when Sultan Mahmud was about to return from Somnat, he 
consulted with his ministers of State, and said : “ It is necessary 
to appoint some proper person to the government and possession 
of the kingdom/^ They answered, “ As none of us will again 
cross over into this country, it is fitting that you should appoint 
some person resident in the country to be the ruler.” 

^ Wilken, in translating Mirkhond, says*‘cubitos/’ but the original has, like the 
Eabibu^s Siyarj^f D’Herbelot makes the five into fifty cubits, and says forty-seven 
of them were buried beneath the earth. 

* The Tabakdt~i Ndsirl says the fragments of the idol were thus distributed, one at 
the gate of the Jkmi’ Masjid, one at the gate of the royal palace, one was sent to 
Mecca, and one to Medina. 

^ One of these thousands is left out in some copies. 

* Meaning “ disciplined, exercised, a hermit.’* [See vol. ii., p. 600.] Bird derives 
Dhbshilim from J)eva Sila, “ the meditative king,” in the objective case Ba^a silam. 
The name is probably a mere legendary one. It is to bo remembered that Dhbshilim, 
a contemporary of Hfishang, was the Indian monarch by whose orders the well-known 
fables of Pilpay were composed. Elphinstone concurs that both these DhbshiUms 
were representatives of the family of Ohfiwara, to whom the father of the reigning 
Bhji of the family of ChhlCikya had succeeded through the female line. See Biogra~ 
phie UniverseUe^ tom. x., p. 420. 

* The Tabakdt-i Akbari saya ho returned by way of Sind and Multhn, and ex- 
perienced great difficulty in the desert. [See vol, ii., pp. 191 and 270 : also the 
general Note on Mahmfid’s expeditions, vol, ii., p. 434.] 
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The Sultdn having spoken on this subject to somo of the 
people of Soinndt, one party said : “ Among the sovereigns of 
the country, no one is equal to the tribe of D^bshilim in cha- 
racter and lineage. At the present moment there is a young 
man of that tribe, a Brahman, who is wont to practise severe 
austerities : if the Sultan delivers over the kingdom to him, it 
will bo proper/’ Another party did not approve of this proposal, 
and said : “ Ddbshilim Murtdz is a man of a morose disposition, 
and it is through^ ^^^once that ho is obliged to practise austeri- 
ties. There is| pither man of the tribe of Dabshilim, the ruler 
of a certain country, very wise, and a keeper of his word, whom 
it is fitting that the Sultan should make sovereign of Somndt.” 

Yamiiiu-d daula said : “ If he will come and wait upon me 
and make this request, it will be listened to 5 but to give over a 
kingdom of this magnitude to a person who is already possessed 
of one of the kingdoms of Hind, and who has never been in 
attendance upon me, seems to be a thing far from tlio solid 
opinions which should actuate Sultans.” 

Then having called Dabshilim Murtdz, the Sultan gave him 
the sovereignty of Somnat. Dabshilim agreed to pay tribute,^ 
and spoke thus : “ A certain D5<bshilim is in a state of hostility 
towards me, and when he obtains information that the Sultdn is 
gone, he will certainly lead his army hither ; and as I fiave not 
the means of resistance, I shall be subdued. If the king will 
remove this mischief from my head, this great matter will be all 
right; but if not, I shall certainly be destroyed in a very 
short time.” The Sultan answered : “ Since I have come from 
Ghaznin with the purpose of making war upon infidels, I will 
also settle this business.”^ 

* Mirkhond makes him say: “I will agree to transmit to Ghazni all the gold and 
rubies of the mines of Hind, if this further favour be conferred on me.” Firishta 
makes him promise to remit double the revenue of Zkbulist&n and K^lbulistlln. 

2 The answer in the Rauzatu-s Safd and Khuldsatu-l Akhbdr is more specific : 
“ As three years have already elapsed since my departure from Ghazni, what docs it 
matter if six months more are added to that period ?” But by comparing the dates 
of his departure and return, Mahmdd does not appear to have been absent much more 
than one year and a half, or at most, as Firishta asserts, two years and a half. His 
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He then led his army towards the country of that Ddbshilim, 
and having taken him captive, delivered him over to Ddbshilim 
Murtaz, who thus addressed the Sultan : “ In my religion the 
killing of kings is unlawful, but the custom is that when one 
king gets another into his power ho makes a small and dark 
room underneath his own throne, and having put his enemy into 
it, he leaves a hole open : every day he sends a tray of victuals 
into that room, until one or other of the kings dies. Since it 
is now impossible for me to keep my eneifl|^^fc^iis manner, I 
hope that the troops of the Sultan will take IftM away to the 
royal residence of Ghaznin, and that when I am at ease about 
him, they will send him back.’’ Yaminu-d daula consented, and 
then hoisted the flag of his return to Ghaznin. 

Dabshilim Murtaz obtained absolute sovereignty over the 
government of Sonin at, and, after a few years had elapsed, sent 
ambassadors to the Sultan, requesting that his enemy might be 
given up. At first the Sultdn was irresolute about sending that 
young man ; but in the end, at the instigation of some of his 
nobles, he delivered over that Ddbshilim to the emissary of 
Dabshilim Murtaz. When they had brought him to the terri- 
tories of Somnat, Ddbshilim Murtaz ordered tho appointed 
prison to bo got ready, and according to a custom which was 
I well known among them, he himself went out from the city to 
meet him, in order that, having placed his basin and ewer upon 
tlio youth^s head, he might cause him to run by his stirrup, 
while they conducted him to prison. 

In tho middle of his way he began to hunt, and galloped 
about in every direction, until the day became very hot : he 
then laid down under the shade of a tree for repose, and having 
spread a red handkerchief over his face, during that interval, 
according to the decree of the Most High God, a bird with 

campaign was conducted during one cold season. The rainy season he seems to have 
passed at Anhalwhra, and after a little more fighting and plunder in the beginning 
ct another cold season, he returned t»' Ghazni, before tho rains had set in in Ilindust&n. 
He must have delayed late in the hot season, or he could not have experienced his 
difficulties and sufferings in the desert. 
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strong talons, imagining that handkerchief to be flesh, alighted 
from the air, and having struck his claws into the handkerchief, 
they penetrated so far into the eyes of Ddbshilim Murtdz that 
he became blind. As the grandees of Hindustan do not pay 
obedience to those who are in any way defective, a tumult arose 
among the soldiers, in the middle of which the other Ddbshilim 
arrived, and all having agreed to invest him with authority, they 
placed that same basin and ewer upon the head of DAbshilim 
Murtdz, and m^^J^eim run as far as the prison, so that thus 
Ddbshilim became taken in tho very manner which he 

had planned for this young man, and the saying, “Whoever 
digs a well for his brother falls into it himself,'’ became apparent, 
as also it became clear “that God gives and snatches away a 
kingdom to whom and from whom he chooses : he gives honour 
and dishonour to whom he pleases : Thou possessest goodness, 
Thou art master of all things.” 

The Conquest of ^Irdk, 

Sultdn Mahmud, in the year 420 h. (1029 a.d.), formed the 
design of subduing Trdk-i ’Ajam, and accordingly hoisted the 
standard of departure towards that quarter. When he arrived 
in the territories of Mdzandaran, Mamichihr bin Kabus bin^, 
Washmichihr having hastened to pay him his respects, brought 
fitting magnificent presents. In the mean time the governor of 
’Irdk, Majdu-d daula bin Fakhru-d daula, having sent a messenger 
to Yaminu-d daula, brought a complaint against his amirs. The 
Sultdn having sent his troops towards Ee, Majdu-d daula joined 
himself to the army of Ghaznin, and the officers of that army 
took him and sent him to the Sult&n. 

Sultdn Mahmiid himself went to Ee, and having sent for 
Majdu-d daula into his assembly, thus addressed him; — “Have 
you read the Shdh-ndma, and are you versed in the history of 
Tabari?” He answered, “Yes.” The Sultdn said: “Have you 
ever played at chess?” He answered, “Yes.” The Sult&n 
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said : In those books hare you seen it written that two kings 
can rule in one country ? and on the chess-board have you ever 
seen two kings on one square? He said, “No.” The Sultan 
said : “ Then how comes it that you have given over the reins 
of your power to one who has greater strength than yourself?” 
He then sent Majdu-d daula and his son to Ghaznin, under the 
custody of a guard of soldiers, and having given over the 
sovereignty of that country to his son Mas’ud, he turned his 
reins towards the royal residence of Ghazni! 


A short account of the opposition of Mas' ud to his father and of 
the death of Mahmud, 

Historians who wear the mantle of praises, and composers 
clothed in the garb of felicity, have related that Sultdn Mahmud 
loved his younger son Muhammad better than Mas’ud. On 
account of this, he preferred him as the heir-apparent, and 
one day, before the taking of ’Irak, he asked Mas'ud how he 
would behave towards his brother. Mas’ud answered, “ I shall 
follow the example of my father, and behave towards my brother 
in the same way as you behaved to yours.” I have mentioned 
the quarrel of Mahmud with his brother Isma’il before, so there 
^is no need of a repetition. My only object in mentioning this 
is, that when Mahmud heard this speech from Mas'ud, it entered 
into his mind that he would remove Mas’ud to a distance from 
the metropolis of Ghaznin, so that after his death war and 
quarrelling might not take place between the two brothers. On 
this account, having undertaken a journey to 'Irdk, when he had 
brought that country into the courtyard of subjection, he gave 
it to Mas'ud, and said, Ton must swear that after my death 
you will not oppose your brother.” Mas’ud answered, “ I will 
take this oath at the time when you feel an aversion to me.” 
Mahmud said, “Why do you speak to me like this ?” Mas’ud 
answered, “ If I am your son, I surely have a right to your 
property and treasures.” Mahmud said, “Your brother will 
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render to you your dues : do you swear that you will not carry 
on war with your brother, and that you will not display enmity 
towards him?” Mas’ud said, “If he will come and swear that 
according to our precious laws he will render to mo my duo out 
of your worldly effects, then I will promise not to display enmity 
towards him, but he is now in Ghaznin, and I in Re ; how then 
can the affair be furthered ?’’ 

Mas’ud, from his excessive haughtiness, and from his covet- 
ousness to idle vanities of the world, showed his 

presumption fciid spoke in this harsh manner to his father. 
The Sultan bade him adieu, and directed his steps towards 
Ghaznin, where, after his arrival, he laid his side on the carpet 
of weakness, and died, either of consumption or of disease of 
the liver,^ (for there are two opinions urged on this point) on 
Thursday, the 23rd of Rabi’u-1 4khir, 421 h.® (1030 a.d.). 
His funeral rites were performed on a night whilst it was raining, 
and he was buried in the blue palace at Ghaznin. 


The learned men who flourished during Mahmud* s reign. 

Among the learned men who flourished during the time of 
Sultan Mahmud, one was ’Utbi, who composed the Tdrikh-i 
Yaminiy which is an account of tho descendants of ^ubuktigin. 
That book has been translated Abu-s Sharaf N5-sir bin Zafar bin 


^ Wilken translates, ‘‘ Etenira ambigitur tabesne fuerit an dorsi (cgritudo an alvi 
proluvium." Briggs says “the stone.” Abu4 fedh [Ann. Mos., tom. iii., p. 76), 
“ diarrbma et cachexia.’* Price [Mahom. llist.y vol. ii., p. 294) translates, “ a con- 
sumptive complaint, accompanied by a disorder in the loins,” The Tabakdt-i Akhari 
says “fever.” [Sec nupniy p. 134.] 

* The Nizdmn-t Tawdrikh says 420 h., but the text is concurred in by the Jdmi'u-i 
Tawdrikhy AbO-1 Fazl Baihaki, Abu-1 fedh, the Eauzatu-a Sa/dy and the Tdrikh-i 
AlfU quoting from H^z Abrd and the Tabakdt-i Akbari. Firishta also concurs with 
the text (Briggs translating Friday instead of Thursday), which, however, Hamraer- 
Purgstall asserts to be the right day. Haidar E&zi mentions the 11th of Safar as the 
date of Mahmdd’s death. The Nigdriatdn says the 13th of Eabi’u-1 awwal, and 
De Guignes brings it down as late as Jumhda-1 awwal ; but there can be no doubt that 
tho date mentioned in the text is the correct one ; for it is the one which his tomb at 
Ghazni bears. See Eoinaud, Mm. aur Vlnde, p. 273, and Thornton’s Gazetteer^ v. 
“ Ghuznee.” 
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Sa’du-1 MunshiJ JarbS,dk4ni, and the translation is well known 
among men. 

Another of the learned men of that time was ’’Uiisuri, who 
was the greatest poet of his age, and was always composing odes 
and quatrains in praise of Sultdn Mahmud. The following is 
one of his quatrains : — 

You are that monarch wliom in the east and west, 

• Jews, Fire-worshippers, Christians, and Musulmans 
Name when they count their beads, and ej acul!fw|^^ upraises of God, 
Saying, Oh God, give mo an end that is laudable 

They say that 'Unsuri composed many verses in praise of Sultan 
Mahmikl, and out of the many books which he wrote in the 
name of the Sultan there was one book, viz,, Wdmik o ^Azrd. 
which is now lost. 

Another of the poets, who was a panegyrist of the Sultan 
Mahmiid was ^Asjudi, who derived his origin from Merv. 
When 8oinnat was taken he composed a hiMah in praise of the 
Sultan of laudable virtues, the beginning of which runs thus : 

“When the acute-minded Sultan made his expedition to Somnat, 
Tie made his own exploits Ihe standard of miracles.” 

Another of the poets contemporary with Sultan Mahmud was 
Farrukhi, who, from the excessive generosity of the Sultdn, 
having amassed great wealth, determined to go to Samarkand. 
Wlien lie drew near that city, he was attacked by highwaymen 
and plundered of all that ho had. Having arrived in Samarkand 
he showed himself to nobody, but after a few days he hoisted 
the flag of his reiurii, having given utterance to the following 
lines : — 

/ 

“ I have seen all the charms of Samarkand, 

I have looked upon its gardens, its villas, its valleys, and its 
• deserts. 

But since my purse and my pockets are without dirhams, 

l^y heart has folded up the carpet of pleasure from off the court- 
yard of hope. 
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From the learned men of every city 
I have heard that there is one Icosar and eight paradises ; 

I have seen thousands of rivei's and thousands of paradises : 

But what profit if I always return with a thirsty lip ? 

The eye seeing wealth, and not having the money in the hand, 

Is like a head cut off in the midst of a golden basin.” 

Firdusi was another one of the poets contemporary with Sultdn 
Mahmud : his history is well known. It is written in tlie books 
of learned authpj^^iat during liis first years Firdusi took great 
pleasure in ^*\^itication. It happened that at one time ho re- 
ceived ill-treatment from somebody, upon which he set out for 
Ghaznin, which was the royal residence of the Sultan Mahmud, 
with the intention of lodging his complaint. When he arrived 
near that city, he saw in a certain garden three persons who 
were sitting together, and seemed to be very intimate. He 
conjectured that they were the servants of the Sultan, and said 
within himself, “I will go to them, and tell them some of my 
business ; perhaps I shall gain some advantage by it.” When 
he came near the resting-place wlierc ’tJiisuri, ’Asjinli, and 
Fari’iikhi were sitting, those individuals were astonisln'd at him 
and said, “He will spoil our (|uiet converse.” They coiumuiied 
with one another, and agreed to tell this person thaj they were 
the poets of the Sultan, and that they held no intercoursii with,, 
any one who was not a poet ; that they would recite thn'o ve: rros, 
to which it would be diflicult to add a fourtli, and that they 
would say that whoever would make a fourth vorso would be 
admitted into their society, and unless he could do so he would 
be excluded. 

When Firdusi arrived where they were sitting, they jilayod 
off upon him that wliicli they liad determined among themselves 
- 'Jus! said, “Recite your verses.” ’Unsuri said, “The moon 
h. I no hrightiiess like your cheek,” Farruklu said, “Jl'licrc 
is jot a rose in the rose-garden like your face.” ’Asludi said, 
“Your eye-lashes pierce through a coat of mail.” Firdiisi, upon 
hearing those verses, instantly replied, “ Like the spear of Geo 
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in the fight with Pushan.’’ The poets were astonished at his 
readiness, and inquired about the story of Geo and Pushan. 
Firdiisi told them the story at full length, and accordingly, 
when he arrived at Court, ho experienced kind treatment, and 
Mahmud told him that he had made a paradise of his Court, 
and it was owing to this that he assumed his titular name of 
Firdiisi. 

Having afterwards been appointed to compose the Shdh-ndma^ 
he wrote a thousand verses, and took tli^||^^^he king, who 
highly applauded them, and made him a presefiWof a thousand 
dinars. When Firdiisi had finished writing the 8hdh-ndma^ 
he took the book, which contained 60,000 verses, to the Sultdn, 
expecting that he would get a dindr for each verse, as ho had 
done before ; but some envious persons of mean dis])osition, in- 
dulging their malignity, wondered what must be the value of 
that poet who was worth being exalted by such a large gift, and 
they made the Sultan give liim 60,000 dirhams instead. When 
Firdiisi came out of the bath, and they brought those dirhams 
before him, he was exceedingly vexed at the circumstance, and 
gave 20,000 dirhams to the bath-|^eeper, 20,000 to a sherbet- 
seller who had brought some beverage^ for him, and the re- 
maining 20,000 dirhams he gave to the person who brought the 
^ money. Having composed about forty verses, as a satire upon 
the Sultan, he introduced them into the beginning or conclusion 
of the Shdh-ndmaj and fled to Tiis. One day, some little time 
after this circumstance, Ahmad bin Hasan Maimandi was out 
hunting with the Sultan, and having come close to him, ho 
repeated several verses out of the Shdh-ndma^ which were cxcecd- 
iiigly applauded by the Sultan, who asked whoso poetry it w^as. 
He answered that the verses were the produce of the genius 

^ a kind of drink made of water-hurley and dried "rapes. Bicliardson 

also ad(is “ beer or ale,” in whieli interpretation he w home out by M. liorsbaoh, who, in 
the fiist volunio of tlio Archiv frr die Jfof f/t’/dafidisvhc Lffffnrfiir, has adduced several 
passiio’c.s from vVyicenna in favour of this iiiter}>ret.ation. lie also adds, that in 
modern Uroiik <f>nvKap signifies “ beer.” Sec S, do Sacy’s note in Notices des MSIS.y 

tom. iv., p. 235 . 
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of Firdusi. The Sultan repented of his neglect of that in- 
comparable poet, and ordered them to take 60,000 dinars with 
rich robes of honour to Tus, and to ask Firdusi pardon. In 
the Bahdrisfdn it is written that when those presents came in at 
one gate of Tus, the coffin of Firdusi was carried out at the 
other. An only daughter was his heiress, to whom the emis- 
saries of the Sultan offered those honourable presents ; but she, 
from the pride inherent in her disposition, refused them and said, 
“ I have enou gh ^^Ith to last me to the end of my days ; I 
have no need^U' this money/’ The agents of the Sultan built 
a caravanserai in the neighbourhood of Tus with that money. 
Afzalu-1 Aiianii Maulana Nuru-d din ’Abdu-r rahiiidn Jami has 
written these lines at the end of this story : 

It is pleasing to recognize one’s merits, when the crooked sphere 

Has bent the final arrow of misfortune into the shape of a bow. 

The honour of the Sultan has perished from the world, and thorci 
remains not anything 

Except this tale, that ho recognized not tho merits of Firdusi.” 

According to tho Guzida, Firdusi died in the year 416,^ but 
God knows everything ! 


Sultan Muhammad, 

When the hand of Yaminu-d daula Mahmud was cut oft*'^ 
from possession in worldly things, his son Muhammad, ^ accord- 
ing to tlie will of his father, placed upon his head tho crown of 
Sultanship, and, just as it was in the days of Mahmud, he 
appointed Hasnak Mikal prime minister. Sultfin Mas’iid, who 
was at Hamadan, having obtained intelligence of the death of 
his father, hastened towards Khurasan, and wrote a letter to 


1 Daulat ShSih in his Tazkira says 411 h., 1020-1 a.d. 

* The TalakdUi Ndsiri styles him “ Jalhlu-d daula," and says ho wrote much Arabic 
poetry. The Tdrikh-i Alfiy quoting AhrCi, says, *‘he was exactly like his 
father, of moderate stature, elegantly made, and marked with the small -pox; that 
Mas’dd was taller and stouter, so that it was difficult to get a horso to carry him; 
and, therefore, he usually rode on an elephant” 
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his brother to the effect that he did not want the country which 
his father had given to his brother, but he insisted that his name 
should be recited first in the khutha. Muhammad, having re- 
turned a stern refusal, began to make preparations for war, but 
several of those who consulted the welfare of the government em- 
ployed their exertions to bring about a reconciliation between the 
two brothers. They were unavailing, for Muhammad would not 
yield in the least. Having entrusted the advance guard of the 
army to Yusuf bin Subuktigin, he set ou^^j^the road, and on 
tlie 1st of the blessed month of Ramazdn, in the year 421 h., 
he arrived at Nagin^bad,^ which was in truth Nakbatabad 
{Lo, the abode of calamity), at which place he remained during 
the whole of tlie fasting month. On the feast day, his cap 
happened to fall off his head without any cause, a circumstance 
which the people interpreted as a bad omen, for on the night of 
the 3rd of Shawwdl, Amir ’AU Kheshawand^ and Yusuf bin 
Subuktigin, having conspired together, raised the standard of 
enmity, and made advances to Mas’tid. Having surrounded the 
tent of Muhammad, they seized him and imprisoned him in the 
fort of Naginabdd.'^ ^ 

The chief men then went out to meet Mas^ud, and Amir 

[Tho real name i.:? Taklnlib^d. See vol. ii., pp, 271, 293, but this can hardly 
^ have been tho spelling used by Khondamir in the text.] Briggs says, “ TukUibud, 
thirty miles nortli from Ghaznf,” but he is not going north, but west towards 
Hamad^n. It must be the place mentioned in the itineraries as lying on the road 
hetween Bust and Ghaznf, and five stages from Bust, which would bring it near 
KandabSir. Ouselcy {Oruntal Gmj,^ p. 210) calls it “ Nuskecnabad ” or “Tus- 
kcenabad.” Wilken {llkt, Ohazn. pp. 193 and 237) calls it “ Theaknabad,” and 
Mordtmann {Das Buck der Hinder^ p. 114) calls it“ Babirabad." Trice {Mahomm, 
Hist. vol. ii., p. 313) has “ Bikken or Tikkenabad.” 

* “ Behition," so called, says Mfrkhond, out of Mahmud’s regard for that individual. 

^ Tho Nizdmu-t Tawdrikh says Mas’tid was on his road to Ghazni, and that 
before his arrival Ydsuf bin Subuktigin imprisoned Muhammad in the fort of 
Mangs’dl [vol. ii., p. 256]. Other authorities differ somewliat. Mirkhond makes 
Amir 'All Kheshfiwaud the chief conspirator. Firishta makes Amir ’All, Yiisuf, and 
Hasnak^ equal participators. Ho ad<ls, that Muhammad was scut to be imprisoned 
“in the fort of Walaj, which the people of Kandahdr now call Khahij,” — no doubt 
the present ‘‘Kelat i Ghilzi.” The TahakdUi Akhari says tho “fort of AVanj.” 
The Tdrikh-i Baddhni says “Naj,” or “ Yakh,” but as there are no vowel points, it 
may read ten different ways. 
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Hasnak, who was at Naishdpur, came to the Court of Mas’ud. 
When Mas’iid saw him, he ordered him to be hanged, because 
he had heard that Hasnak had one day said in the Court of 
Muhammad that before Mas’iid should become king it would be 
rifflit to make war. When 'AH Kheshawand and Yusuf Subuk- 
tigin arrived at Hirdt declaring their fealty to Mas’ud, the 
former was imprisoned and the latter murdered. Mas’ud rapidly 
moved on to Ghaznin, having imprisoned Muhammad in the fort 
of Nagindbad. 

In contradiction to what has been above written, men have it 
that before the eye of the prosperity of Muhammad was made 
blind by the iron of oppression, he had reigned four years. After 
Mas’ud had obtained the kingdom, Muhammad was imprisoned 
for nine years. After the death of Mas^ud he again became 
king for one year,^ and in the year 434 h. he was murdered by 
the order of Maudud bin Mas’iid. 


Sultan Mas'^ud, 

The surname of Sultan Mas’ud, according to some historians, 
was Ndsiru-d din, but in tife opinion of Hamdu-lla Miistaufi, 
it was ^^dsiru-d daula.^ After he liad deprived his brother of 
eyesight, he placed upon his own head the crown of* sovereignty 
at the metropolis of Ghaznin. He occupied himself with laying 
tlic foundation of justice and equity, and threw open the doon 
of kindness to all learned men. During tlio days of his rule, 
such buildings as mosques, colleges, and inns, were erected in 
different parts of the kingdom. Every year he occupied his 
ambitious mind in war against tlie infidels of Hind, and it was 
owing to this that the Saljukians obtained an opportunity of 


^ The TabakdUi Xdsiri says he reigned on the first occasion seven months, and on 
the second four months. Some authors, as Hamdu-lla Mustnufi, place tl,Ui rcigo 
of Muhammad, whom they style ’Irahdu-d daula, after Mas’tSd’a; but others, as 
Khoudamir and Firishta, place it before Mas’dd’s. The Lubbu-t Tawdrikh presents 
further differences. 

* The coins have N&siru-d dinu Ilali and so he is styled in the £dnkn Mm'bdi 
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crossing the river Oxus, and having gained strength, they 
subdued in a little time the cities of Khurasan. 

During the latter days of his prosperity, Mas’tid again made 
war upon the cities of Hind, and on his return from the river 
Indus, Noshtigm, and the sons of ’All Kheshdwand, and Y usuf 
bin Subuktigln, all of whom bore enmity towards him, seized 
him and delivered liim over to his brother, Muhammad Makhul : 
he was imprisoned in a strong fort, and was killed in the year 
430 H. (1038-9 A.D.). His reign lasted t% ^y e years. 

In the year 422 h. (1031 a.d.) Mas’ud mounted the throne 
of Gliaznln. He appointed Abu Suliail Hamadiinl ^ to the ad- 
ministration of Hirat, and having written out a Jarman^ he 
delivered over the governorship of Ispahan to ’Alaii-d daula 
Ja’far bin Kakuya. ’A14u-d daula was the son of the maternal 
uncle of Majdu-d daula bin Fakhru-d daula Dailami, and in 
the language of Dailam they call a maternal uncle by the word 
“ Kakuya.” This Kakuya was at first the viceroy of ’Irak, but 
afterwards ho arrogated to himself absolute dominion. In the 
year 423 n.^ (1032 a.d.) Altiintasli conformably with 

Mas’ud’s '^ order, proceeded from Khuarizm to Mawarau-n nahr 
airainst 'Alltii>:ln, who had subdued Samarkand and Bukhara, 
On tlie confines of JJalkh he was joined by 15,000 men from 
the army of Ghaznin, and Altuntash first marched to Bukhara, 
which he took, and then directed his steps towards Samarkand. 

’Alltigin having come out of tlie city with the intention of 
fighting, drew up his army near a certain village, on the one side 
of which was a river and numerous trees, and on the other a 
mountain, equal in height to the revolving heavens. When 

Altuntash came up to that spot, the flame of battle was 
/ 

^ [One MS. calls liira “ Alni Suhail/' another “ Abu Sulial.” He is the Bii Suhal 
Hanifidilni, of Baihaki, sec vol. ii., pp. 62 and 146.] 

^ IJaidar B&zi and Firislita notice an expedition to Kej and Makran, in tlio year 
422, when these provinces won' compelled to pay trihuto. 'J'liey also notice the destruc- 
tion of ’Umar bin Lais’ embanknvnt by an imiudaliou, of which there is a detailed 
and interesting account in the Extracts from Ahd-l Fazl Baihaki. [Vol. ii., p. 114.] 
^ [He is here called in the MSS. “ Mas’dd Tigin.”j 
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kindled, and in the middle of the fight a band of men, who 
had lain in ambuscade, rushed out and charged the army of 
Khwdrizm. They wounded Altuntdsh mortally, but that 
brave man concealed the circumstance, and conducted himself 
witli such resolution that many of the army of ’AUtigm were 
killed, and the rest, who escaped the sword, were taken prisoners. 
When it was night, Altiintash sent for the nobles and generals 
of the army, showed them his wound, and said, “ I shall never 
recover from this \\0\hd : ^ do you now make your own arrange- 
ments.^’ That very night they sent a messenger to ’Alitigin, 
and brought about a reconciliation, and then returned to 
Khurasan. The next day Altuntash died, and his son Haruii 
took his place. Khw^ja Ahmad bin Hasan Maimandi^ died in 
the year 424 h., and Mas’ud having sent for Abu Nasr Mu- 
hammad bin ’Abdu-s Samad, who was the accountant of Harun, 
appointed him wazir^ which post he filled up to the last days of 
the life of Mas’ud. 

In the midst of all these events, the Saljukians, having passed 
over the Jihun, settled in the vicinity of Naislidpur. When, after 
a little time, they had obtained strength, they began to sliow 
hostilities towards Mas’ud. In the year 426 (a.d. 1034-5),*’^ 
Sultan Mas’iid led his army towards Jurjin and 'J’abaristdn, 
because his governors in Hnik had implored help from him. 
Abu vSuhail Hamaduni, the governor of Re, sent an arm} to 
reduce to obedience the inliabitants of Kumm;^ and Sawa, who had 
rebelled. Sultan Mas’ud returned from Jurjdn to Ghaziiin, and 
then wished to march to Hind ; but some of the a7nir8 and chief 
men of the State hinted to him that it would be proper first to go 

' Wo learn from Mirljhond and Firishta that he had already received in Mahmhd’s 
time a wound in the same place, from a maujaHik^ when attacking a fort in India. 

* He had been released by Mas’ud from the prison of Khlinjar on the frontiers 

of India, to which he had been sent by Mahmdd, who was anxious to obtain the 
wealth winch he had accumulated. , 

Khondamir has omitted all notice of the capture of Sarsi or SdrsutS, which is 
ascribed in the Jdmi'u-t Tawdrikh to the year 425 h., and by Mirkhond and Firishta 
to 424 1 £, The Tabakdt^i Akhari says,** Sarsf, which is one of the passes to Kashmir.’’ 

* [Sec vol. ii., p. 677.] 
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to Eliurasdn and dislodge the Saljtikians ; but he listened not to 
the proposal, and hastened to Hindustan. During his absence 
the Saljukians perfected their power, and ’A14u-d daula bin 
Kdkuya having rebelled, drove Abu Suhail Hamaduni out of Re. 

In the year 428 h. (a.d. 1036-7), Mas’ud returned from his 
expedition,^ and when he obtained intelligence of tlie victories of 
liis enemies, he repented of his attack upon Hindustdn. After 
he had made preparation for war, ho marched to Balkh, and the 
inhabitants of that place informed him t^ during his absence 
the victorious standards of Tuztigm had several times crossed 
over the river, and his men had murdered and plundered the 
people. Mas’ud told them that he would defeat him in the cold 
season, and that in the spring he would engage in eradicating the 
Saljiikians. The nobles and deputies complained to him and 
said: ‘‘It is two years since the Saljukians have taken Khura- 
san, and the people seem inclined to submit to their government ; 
it is first necessary to dislodge them, and then wo will turn our 
attention to the execution of other important matters.^^ One of 
the poets on this occasion composed the following verses, and 
sent them to the Sult^in. 

“ Your enemies were ants, they grew into serpents : 

Kill the ants which have become serpents : 

Give them no rest, delay no more ; 

For if they have time, the serpents will become dragons.” 

As the star of the destiny of Mas'ud had reached the limits 
of misfortune, he listened not to this advice, and having passed 
the river, lie directed liis steps in search of Tuztigin. During 
that winter, the rain and the snow fell very heavily in Mawardu-n 
nahr, on account of which the Ghaziiivides were extremely dis- 
tressed. In the middle of all this, Daud Saljuki marched from 
Sarakhs towards Balkh, with the intention of fighting, upon 
which Mas’ud was obliged to beat the drum of retreat, and 

^ Mirkhond says he returned unsuccesshti from his Indian expedition in 428, and 

marched to Balkh in 430 h. 
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Tuztigin, following in the rear of the army of Ghaznin, plun- 
dered and carried away all the best horses and camels of Mas'ud, 
and thus disgrace fell upon the army of the Ghaznivides. 

After Mas’ud had arrived at his royal residence, having finished 
repairing the state of confusion into which his troops had been 
thrown, he turned his attention towards the Saljukians, and 
several times fighting took place between the two parties, the 
end of which was, that- Mas’ud was defeated, and obliged again 
to return to Ghaznii^ on his arrival at which place he put to 
death some of the nobles and chief men of the State, under the 
pretence that they had misbehaved themselves during the war. 
hie sent his son Maudiid with an army to 13alkh, while he him- 
self, with Muhammad Makhiil and Muhammad’s sons, Ahmad, 

’ Abdu-r Eabinan and ’Abdu-r Kaliim moved towards Hindustan, 
with the intention of remaining during the winter there, and 
then, when the spring arrived, of turning his attention towards 
dislodging the Saljukians.^ 

Mas’ud had crossed over the Sind, but all his baggage and 
property was on the other side of the river, when Noshtigin, 
with some of his attendants, plundered the treasury, and put 
Muhammad Makbul on the throne. According to Harndu-lla 
IMustaufi, they seated him on an elephant, and carried*liim round 
the camp. Mas’ud upon hearing this fled, and took refuge in a 
certain sardi^ but the rebels seized him, and took him before 
Muhammad, who confined him and his dependents in the fort of 
Kiri. Muhammad relinquished the Sultansliip to his son Ahmad, 
upon which Ahmad, who was tainted with insanity, without per- 
mission of his father, and in conjunction with the son of Yusuf 
bin Subuktigin and the son of ’Ali Kheshawand, went to the fort, 
and in the year a.h. 433 (a.d. 1041-2), murdered that king, 
who was the protector of the learned.^ 

^ The JdmCu-t Tawdrikh ascribes the conquest of “several forts in' Hind ” to the 
year 429 h. 

* Some say he was thrust alive into a well which was then filled up with earth, 
htirkhond says he reigned nine years and eleven months. Firishta, nine years and 

nnonthB. Other authors assign twelve years to his reign. 
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Amongst the learned men who were contemporary with 
Mas’iid was Shaikh Abu Eihdn Muhammad bin Ahmad 
Birunl Khwarizmi the astrologer, and author of the book called 
Tafhimn4 Tanjim i.c., “ Explanation of the Science of Astrology,*’ 
and also of the Kdniin Ma^iidL Another was Abu Muhammad 
Nasihi, who wrote the Kitdh-i on the theology of Imdm 

Abu Hanifa, upon whom let there be the mercy of God ! These 
books were all compiled in Mas’ud’s name. 

% 

ShahdhU’d datila Maiidud, 

When Maudiid, who was in Balkh, the tabernacle of the faith- 
ful, heard of the murder of his father Mas’ud, ho hastened with 
his victorious troops towards the metropolis of Ghaznin, and 
Muliammad also marched up From the neighbourhood of the 
Sind in the same direction. A battle was fought between the 
uncle and nephew,^ but the gale of victory blow upon the banner 
of Maudud, and Muliammad with his children, and Noshtigin 
Balklii who was at the head of the insurrection, became the 
captives of the powerful decree of fate, and were all put to death, 
with the exception of ’Abdu-r Rahim the son of Muhammad. 
The reason of his salvation was as follows : 

During the time that Mas’ud was in prison, it happened one 
day that ’Abdu-r Rahman snatched Mas’iid’s cap oft* his head 
in a very rude manner, upon which ’Abdu-r Rahim took it from 
him, and placed it back again on the head of his uncle, at the 
same time reproaching and abusing his brother. In short, 
having taken vengeance on his father’s murderers, Maudud built 
a village and a caravanserai upon that spot wdiere he had gained 
the victory, and called it Fatlidb&d.® He then hastened to 
Ghaznin and Kandahdr, where he made firm the carpet of justice, 

^ Firishta says in the year 433 Maud6d departed from Ghaznfn, and blind Muham- 
mad*, after appointing^ his youngest son Nhmi to the government of Peshkwar and 
Mult&n, encountered Mauddd in the neighbourhood of the river Sind. The action 
was fought in the desert of Diptir or DfnOr. [See vol. ii., p. 274.] 

® Firishta says that he carried the bodies of his father and brothers from Kiri and 
buried them at Ghazui. 
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and exalted the standard of his power by bringing into the 
kingdom of Ghaznin and Kandahar several of the cities of 
Hind; but even during the prosperous days of Maudud the 
empire of Khurasdn remained just the same as before, in the 
possession of the Saljukians, whom he could never conquer. 

Maudud died, after he had reigned seven years, ^ on the 20th 
of Eajab, 441 h. (1049-50 a.d.). 

Account of th^nmity between Majdud and Maudud, 
Historians have related that Sultdn Mas^ud, during the latter 
days of his reign, appointed his son Majdud to subdue some of 
the cities of Hind, who brought into the courtyard of subjection 
Multdn and several other cities. Possessed of a powerful army, 
upon hearing of the death of Mas’ud, he aspired to absolute 
dominion, and the vapour of pride ascended into the hall of his 
brain.^ Maudud, hearing of this, formed an army to extinguish 
the fire of the insurrection of Majdud, who also moved out with 
a numerous army and arrived at Labor, about the time of the 
*Tdu-z zuhd^ where, having celebrated the festival of sacrifices, 
he was found dead by the courtiers in his tent on the morning 
of the third day of the festival. The truth of the circumstance, 
whatever it was, has not been written. i 

After this event, as many of the cities as pertained to Sultan 
Mas^ud came also under the tribunal of Maudud, and the 
Kings of Mawarau-n nahr also testified their submission, but the 
Saljukians, as they had always done, ottered opposition and 
resistance. In the year 435 h. (1043-4 a.d.) Maudud sent an 
army desirous of warfare, under his cliamberlain, to Khurdsdn ; 
but Alp Arslan, on the side of the Saljukians,. having come 

^ The TahahdUi Ndsiri says “ nine years, in the thirty-ninth year of his age.” 
The JdmVu-t Tawdrikh concurs in the “ nine years,” 

* f irishta says that, supported by Ay&z Khhs, he advanced from Multhn to Lhhor, 
and acquired possession of the whole country from the §ind to Thhnesar and Hansi, 
at which latter place he fixed his residence. Ayhz died shortly afterwards. Abd-1 
Fidfi says he died a.h. 449, and the Muntakhabu-t Tawdrikh of Khhki Shirfizl men- 
tions the same date, Eustam Ali, in the Tdrikh-i Eindi (p. 142), says that Aytz is 
reported to have been son of the ruler of Kashmir. 
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out to meet the Ghaznivides, defeated them, and in the same 
year a horde of Saljuk Turkomans broke into the territories of 
Garmsir, Maudud having appointed an army to dislodge them, 
a dreadful battle was fought on both sides, and the Ghaznivides 
having obtained the victory, took many of the Saljiikians prisoners. 

In the same year some of the rulers of Hindustan, having 
entered Ldhor with 5000 cavalry and 75,000 infantry, seized 
that city. The Musultnaus who were there sent a messenger 
to Maudud asking for help, and MaudiufS^as obliged to lead 
his army thither ; but before the arrival of that army at Labor, 
dissensions sprang up among the infidels, who began to direct 
their steps towards their own country. The men of Ldhor 
pursued them, and tho Hindus took shelter on a spacious 
and lofty mountain. The army of Labor surrounded that 
mountain, and tho Hindus, after displaying their courage and 
prowess, asked for quarter, which was granted them upon this 
condition, that they should deliver over to the Musulmdns every 
fort in the cities of Hind which were in their possession. Owing 
to this brilliant victory, all the princes of Hind came again under 
obedience to Maudud. 

In the middle of Eajab of the year 441 H. (1049-50 a.d.) 
Maudud, with the intention of making war on the Saljukians, 
marched from Ghaznin at tho head of a numerous army ; but 
being seized with colic on tho first stage, he was obliged to 
send ’Abdu-r Ilazzak with the army to Sistdn, which was in tho 
possession of the Saljiikians, whilst lio himself returned to 
Ghaznin, where he died shortly afterwards. 

SiiUdn Mas'M 11. 

StiUdn ^All bin Mas^ud I, 

When Maudud departed to another world, his son Mas’ud,^ 

j Kdtiri and Tabakdt-i AJcbari call the eon of Mauddd, “Muhara- 

"jaa, and the first says, this conjoint reign lasted only two months ; tho second says 
ree months. The TabakdH Akbari says he was on the throne for five days, and 
^as only three years old. 
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by virtue of bis father’s will, succeeded to the throne; but as 
he was of a tender age, and not capable of administering the 
offices of royalty, the chief ministers of the State removed him, 
after the expiration of a month, and unanimously agreed to the 
sovereignty of his uncle 'AU bin Mas’ud bin Mahmud, whom 
they surnamod Bahau-d daula, and whose reign was extended 
to nearly two years ; at the end of which time, on account of 
the hostile invasion of ’Abdu-r Rashid, he fled from Ghaznin. 


Sultan *Ahdu-r Rashid, 

According to the Rauzatu-s Safa, this ’Abdu-r Rashid^ was tlie 
son of Mas’ud bin Sultan Mahmud ; but according to the author 
of the Guzida, he was the son of Sultan Mahmud bin Subuktigiu, 
and his patronymic was Abu Mansur, and his surname Majdu-d 
daula. ’Abdu-r Rashid had been confined by the order of 
Maudud in a fort which was between Bust and Ghaznin, and 
’Abdu-r Razz4k, after he had heard of the death of Maudud, 
moved to Sistan, and hastened towards that fort, and placed 
’Abdu-r Rashid upon the throne, the officers of the army yield- 
ing their allegiance. ’Abdu-r Rashid then moved towards 
Ghaznin, and ’Ali, without either couching lance* or striking 
a blow with the sword, betook himself to the desert of flight. 

When ’Abdu-r Rashid had fully established his authority in 
Ghaznin,* he sent Tughril the chamberlain, who was Maiidud's 
wife’s brother, and in whom he had great confidence, with 1000 

^ The Tahahit-i Ndsiri styles him “ Bahau-d daula/' and says ho reigned two 
years, and lived thirty years. The Tahnhit~i Ahhari gives him only three months’ 
reign, in which it is followed by the TdrikhA BaduiinL 
* Mr. E. Thomas has shown that the name of 'Abdu-r Rashid occurs on a coin with 
the date of 440 h., which is irreconcilable with the date assigned here to the death 
of Mauddd. Minh&ju-s Sir&j, Ibnu-l Asir, Abd-l Faraj, AbiM Fidd, Rashldu-d din, 
and Ibn Khalddn unite in albrming that both Mauddd’s death and *,Abdu-r Rashid’s 
accession took place in the year 441 ii. Some of these assume a direct succession, 
without the intervening reigns of Mas’dd II., and Sultdn 'Ali., See Journal Hoy A 
A Aatic Society, No. xviii., pp. 278 -9, 362; and Defremery, in Revm Numimatiqv>ey 
1849, p. 229. 
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cavalry, all of them brave soldiers, to Sist4n ; and Tughril, 
having overcome Abu-1 Fazl and Beghui Saljuki, in a short time 
obtained the entire command of that kingdom ; and imbued with 
the idea of rooting out the shoots of the prosperity of ’Abdu-r 
Rashid, he marched towards Ghaznin. When he arrived within 
five parasangs of the city, ^Abdu-r Rashid discovered his deceit 
and treachery, and fled to one of his forts. Tughril entered 
Gliaznin, sent letters and messengers threatening and intimi- 

& o 

dating the kotxcdl of the fort, until the gMison, getting dis- 
trustful, delivered over to him ’Abdu-r Rashid^ and all the 
descendants of Mahmud ; upon which Tughril, having murdered 
all the princes, forced against her will the daughter of Mas’tid, 
the son of Sultdn Mahmud, into the bonds of marriage. It was 
from this circumstance that he was surnamed Tughril Kdfir-i 
Niamat («.c. the ungrateful). 

When Jarjir, who was one of the chief men among the nobles 
of Ghaznin, and who was then residing in Hindustan, heard 
of these shameful proceedings, he set his mind on getting rid of 
such an ungrateful wretch, and forthwith wrote letters to the 
daughter of Sultan Mashid, and to the grandees of Ghaznin, 
blaming and finding fault with them for conniving at the base 
actions of Tughril. Instigated by reading these letters, a band 
%of bold men, who hated Tughril in their hearts, advanced one 
day with the foot of courage to the throne where Tughril was 
sitting, and cut his body in pieces with the wound-inflicting 
sword.2 After this event, Jarjir having arrived at Ghaznin, 
took FarrukhzS,d cut of prison,^ where he had been incarcerated 
by Tughril, and made him king. According to the Rauzatu-s 
Safa, Farrukhzdd was the son of Mas’ud bin Sultdn Mahmud ; 

* The Nkdnm-t Tawdrikh fixes bis death in the year 445 h. 

* The TahaMUi Ndsiri assigns a separate reign to Tughril, and calls him eighth 
Sult5n,«and says he reigned forty days, committing every kind of oppression. The 
JumCu-t Tawdrikh and the Thrlkh-i Guzida give no reign to Tughril. 

^ The Tabakdt-i Ndsiri says he was imprisoned at Barghand with Ibr6him, who 
^as subsequently removed to the fort of Nfii. Barghand lies between Tfik and 
Ghaznf. 
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but according to Hamdu4Ia Mustaufl, he was the son of ’Abdu-r 
Eashid.^ 

Sultan Jamdlu-d daula Farrukhzdd, 

When Farrukhzad placed the crown of sovereignty on his 
head, ho committed the administration of affairs to Jarjir, and 
it was about the same time that Baud Saljiiki, having obtained 
intelligence of the change which had happened in the prosperity 
of the Ghaznivid^ hastened towards Ghaznin. Jarjir went 
out to oppose him with an army, and Baud was defeated, after 
he had fought his best with sword and arrow. The people of 
Ghaznin seized an immense quantity of plunder. After tliis, 
Farrukhzad, with a well-equipped and victorious army, exalted 
his triumphant standards towards Khurasdn ; and Kulsarik, 
having come out on the part of the Saljiikians to meet him, 
became, along with many others, the victims of the powerful 
decree of fate. When Jakar^ Beg Saljuki heard of this, he 
sent his son Alp Arslan to encounter Farrukhzad. The Saljd- 
kians on this occasion were victorious, and took prisoners many 
of the chief men of Ghaznin; upon seeing wliich, Farrukhzad 
clothed Kulsarik in a robe of honour and set him free. This 
example was followed by the Saljukians with regprd to their 
prisoners. FarrukhzM reigned six years, and died of colic iu^ 
the year 450 h. (1058-9 a.d.)^ 

Sultan Zahiru-d daula Ahii-l Muzaffar Ibrahim, 

On the death of Farrukhzad, Sultdn Ibrahim^ adorned the 
throne of sovereignty with his beneficent presence. He was a 
prince of such piety and devotion that lie j.oiued together Rajab, 

^ Coins show the Bauzatu-a Safa to he correct. ' He is distinctly announced on 
them as the “ son of Mas’hd.” See Journal Moyal Aaiatic Society ^ No. iviii., p* 280. 
[Suprd^ vol. ii., p. 483.] 

* This agrees with Briggs; but the text of Firishta says ** Ja’far Beg.” 

MSS. of the Uabibu^a Siyar the name is given as “ Bajr or “ Baju.”] 

* The TabaMui Ndairi says be reigned seven years, and died in the 461, at the 
ago of thirty-four years. 

* lu the Tabakdt^i Ifdairi he is styled Saiyidu-s salhUn, Zahiru-d daula.” 
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Sha'b&n aiid the blessed Ramazan, and fasted three months in 
the year. He was occupied during the days of his power in 
spreading the carpet of justice, and in looking after tlie welfare of 
his subjects, and ho was always exercising his energies in distri- 
buting charities and doing good works. Sultan Ibrahim entered 
into a reconciliation with the Saljuklans, and it was agreed 
that neither party should entertain designs against the other’s 
kingdom ; Sultan Malik Shah SaljukI giving his own daughter 
in marriage to Ibrdhiin’s son, whose name vi||^ Mas'ud. 

After he had strengthened the foundations of reconciliation 
and friendship, Sultan Ibrahim several times led liis army to 
make war on Hind,^ each time returning victorious to Chaznln. 
Sultan Ibrahim died in 492 H. (1098-9 a.d.), according to 
BinakitI and Hamdu-lla MustaufI, and according to the same 
account he reigned 42 years but other historians say that 
Ibrahim died in 481 h. (1088-9 a.d.) But God knows all 
things ! 

Among the poets who were contemporary with Sultdn 
Ibrahim, the chief were Abu-l Farah and Arzaki. Among the 
poems composed by Abu-1 Farah there is an ode which he wrote 
in praise of ’Abdu-1 Hamid, the opening lines of whicli are as 
follows: ''’Abdu-l Hamid Ahmad ’Abdu-1 Sarnad gave order to 

I ^ Tho Jami'u-‘t Tawdrikh fixes one of these expeditions in 472 h., when Ibrfihim 
took the fort of Azra, no doubt Agra, as mentioned in the Extract from Mas’ud Sa’d 
Sairahri, (see Appendix to this vol.). The Jmii' says that the capture occupied four 
months, and that it was defended by 10,000 men. After that he went to Darra and 
took it. 

* So says the Tabahif~i Nddri^ and that ho died in 492, at the age of sixty years. 
The Nizdmu-t Tawdrikh says his reign commenced in 460, and closed with 492 h., 
and strangely omits all notice of Farrukhzad. The Jhni'u-t Tawdrikh says ho died 
as late as 508 h., and omits all mention of his son Mas’ud, and the Tdrikh-i Guzida 
says he died in 492 h. The numisraatologists help us hero, and show tho probability 
of Ibrkhim’s reign having lasted forty-two years. — Journal Itoyal Asiatic Society, 
No. xviii., p. 280. 

Mirkbond, Kbondamir, Nizhniu-d din, and ’Abdu-1 Kfidir are very barren in this 
interesjjng reign. Something more will he found among the Extracts from the 
Tdrikh-i Alfi, the Tabakdt i Akbnrt, and Firishta. Amongst other victories attri- 
buted to Ibrkhim, Abd-1 Farah Ruwainl attributes that of Kanauj to him. Saiyid 
Hasan Ghaznivl says Ibrhhlm built a fort at Sannhm, capable of containing 100,000 
cavalry. Maa’tld Sa’d Salmhn attributes others to him. 
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wisdom, liberality, and to the dues of justice.” Arzaki was 
surnamed Afealu-d din ; he came originally from Hir&t, and 
the book called Alfiya wa 8halfiya^ was composed by him. In 
the Bahdristdn it is written that the cause of his writing this 
book was as follows.^ This verse upon the qualities of wine was 
the production of his genius : 

Oh cup-bearer, bring red wine, the thought of which 
Makes the mind a tulip bod, and the eye a rose garden. 

If at night a should come within your rays, 

She would not be concealed from the eyes of men ; 

More fragrant than amber, deeper coloured than the camclian, 
Brighter than the stars and purer than the soul.’* 


Sultan Mas^iid III. bin Ibrdhim, 

His surname, according to Hamdu-lla Mustaufi, was ’Alaii-d 
daula; but according to the account which is written in the 
Rauzatu-s Safa., it was Jalalu-d daula.^ All historians agree 
that Mas’ud reigned for sixteen years after his father,^ and 
according to the Tdnkh-i Guzida ho departed to the world of 
eternity in the year 508 (1114-15 a.d.), and that same 

history declares that, after the death of Mas^ud, his son 
Kamalii-d daula Sliirzad ascended the throne.® But, after tln> 
lapse of a year, in 509 h., he was murdered by liis own brritlicr/i 
Arslan Shah. Other historians, who have come afterwards, 
have mentioned Mas’ud without any reference to Arslan Shdh : 
but God knows everything ! 

^ This ol)8cciie poem was written by Arzaki, a physician, for Tughkn Shkh, the 
king of Naishaphr, who was afliictod with impotence, 

* An obscene story follows in the original. 

3 The TahahdUi Ndniri styles him “ 'Alau-d din,” and gives a very different ac- 
count of this reign, in which he is followed by Firishta. Mirkhond and Nizhinu-d 
din are equally barren. The coins have “’Alhu-d daula.” 

* So says Mirkhond, hut he is inconsistent about the dates of these later rdlgns. 

® The Nizdmn-t Tawdrihh concurs in this date. 

® The Tdrihh'i Badditni gives him a separate reign, Mas’dd Sa’d Salmhn styles 
him Shfrzad Shkh. 
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8ultdmi~d daula Anldn Shdh bin Mm'ud. 

When Arsidn Shah became King of Ghaznin, he appointed 
’Abdu-1 Hamid bin Ahmad to the office of prime minister, and 
having seized his brothers, threw them into prison. One of his 
brothers,^ Bahrdm ShAh, managed to flee away and went to his 
uncle Sanjar, who at that time ruled in KhurAsan on the part 
of his brother Muhammad bin Malik SliAli. SultAn Sanjar 
hoisted his standard for Ghaznin, in ord^l^o help his nephew. 
On his arrival at Bust, the ruler of Sistan, Abu-1 Fazl, joined 
him with a powerful army. Arslan SliAh sent a numerous and 
powerful army to give battle to, the SultAn, which ended in many 
of the Ghazni vides being slain by the army of KliiirAsAn, and 
the rest escaping the sword by running away in a shameful 
manner to Ghaznin. 

ArslAn ShAh, having opened the doors of humility and low- 
liness, sent his mother, who was the sister of SultAn Sanjar, to 
him, witli 2000 dinars and many valuable presents, and pro- 
posed a reconciliation. The SultAn evinced a desire to return, 
but BahrAm ShAh, not content with what had passed, prevailed 
over him to such a degree as to persuade liini to set out for 
Chaznin. When the victorious army was encamped about one 
^ ‘petrasang from Ghaznin, ArslAn ShAh drew up his army in 
order of battle, for the purpose of opposing the king of KhurA- 
sAii- His forces consisted of 30,000 cavalry, numerous infantry, 
and 160 elephants. When the brave heroes on both sides had 
finished contending with sword and spear, through the prosperity 
of the courage of Abu-1 Fazl, ruler of SistAn, the Ghazuivides 
were defeated. SultAii^ Sanjar, having entered Ghaznin on the 
8th of ShawwAl 510 a.h. (1116--7 a.d.), prevented his victorious 
troops from pillaging and plundering the city. He remained forty 
day s^ in Ghaznin, appropriated all the treasures of the descendants 

^ The Nizdmu-t Tawdrihh also calls him a brother, but the Tabakdt»i Ndsiri 
makes Bahr&m Shhh the uncle of Arslhn Shhh. 
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of Subuktigin,^ and gave over the realm to Bahrdm Shah, he 
himself hoisting his standard for Khurdsdn. 

When Arsldn Shah heard that Sanjar had gone away, he 
led out a numerous army from the confines of Hindustan, and 
marched towards Ghaznin. Bahrdm Shah, unable to oppose 
him, hastened to Bdniiyan, and implored the aid of Sultdn 
Sanjar, who again turned his reins towards Ghaznin. Arslan 
Shah abandoned the capital of his dominion, ^ and being seized 
by the troops of Saninr who went in pursuit of him, was taken 
before Bahrain Shah, who having put him to death in tlie year 
512 A.H. (1118-19), became thus fully established in the Sultdn- 
ship. Arslan Shah reigned for either three or four years. But 
God knows everything ! 


Sultan ^Aldu’d daula Bahrdm Shah* 

The title of Bahram Slidh was Yaminu-d daula, according to 
the belief of Hamdu-lla Mustaufi : but the Rauzatu-H Safa gives 
it as Mu'izzu-d daula. Ho was a prince possessed of bravery in 
war, was a magnificent monarch, and courted the society of 
learned and literary characters. During his reign he several 
times carried on war against the infidels of Hind, eyid subdued 
many of the forts and cities of that kingdom. In the latter 
days of his reign, “ ’Alau-d din Husain Ghori led an army to 
Ghaznin, and caused Bahrdrn Shdh to fly towards Hindustan. 

* Mirkhond says ho took away, among other precious things, five crowns, each 
valued at 2,000,000 din^irs, seventeen thrones made of solid gold and silver, and 
1300 saddles and other articles inlaid with jewels. Mr. E. Thomas shows that the 
name of Sanjar occurs upon the coins of Bahrhm, and that this feudal subjection 
extended to the early part of the reign of Khusrfi Shhh. — Journal Royal Asiatic 
Societi/f No. xviii., p. 281. See also Defremery’s llutoire dea Seldjoukidesj pp. 6G-8. 
Revue Numism. 1849, p. 248, and Vullers, Kiat, Reldaehuk.^ p. 174. 

* Firishta says he sought refuge amongst the Afghans, and that at his death he was 

twenty-seven years old. The Uikdydt says he fled to the Sankrhn [Shakrkn] 

mountains, which are the same as those mentioned in the history of Sultfiin Jalfilu-d din. 
The same work mentions that when Bahrkm fled to Sanjar from Ghazni, ho did. so 
with only nine attendants, who had their horseshoes reversed to escape detection. [Sec 
vol. ii., p. 199.) 
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'Alaii-d din then appointed his own brother, whose name, ac- 
cording to one account, was Suri, and according to another Saiii, 
as governor of the city, and himself returned to Ghor. Bahrara 
Shah again hastened to Ghaziiin, and having defeated the brother 
of ’Alau-d din Husain, he seated him on a cow and paraded him 
round tlie city. 

When ’Alau-d din Husain heard of this, he hastened towards 
Ghaznin, thirsting for vengeance; but before he could arrive there, 
the hand of fate folded up tho roll of the^ of Bahrain Shah. 
The ll((uzatu-8 Safei gives tho year 047 a.h. (1152-3), as the 
date of tlie death of Bahrain Shah, but Hamdu-lla Mustaufi 
fixes that event at 544. According to the first authority, his 
reign lasted thirty-five years; according to the second, only 
thirty-two years.^ 

Among the celebrated learned men and great poets who were 
contemporary with Sultan Bahrain Shah, one was Shaikh Sanai 
Abu-1 Majid bin Adanm-l Ghazni vi. In the Nafhdt^ the cause 
of the repentance of Shaikh Sanai is thus explained. When 
Sultan Malirnud Iiad set out from Ghaznin in tho winter season, 
for tho ])urpose of reducing to obedience some of the country 
of the infidels, Sanai, having composed an ode in praise of 
Malirnud, set out for liis army, for the purpose of presenting his 
verses to the Sultan. In the middle of his journey, ho arrived 
at tho door of a distiller, whore a certain darwesh^ experienced in 
misfortunes, was saying to his cup-bearer, ‘‘ Fill a cup to tho 
blindness of the contemptible Mahmud Subuktigin.'' The cup- 
bearer replied, “]\[ahmud is a king and a Musulman, who is 
always engaged in making war upon the infidels.^’ The unlucky 
wretch replied, “ Ho is a contemptible man, and never satisfied ; 
he was unable to govern wliat he already possessed, and still he 
desires to appropriate anotlicr kingdom.” The damesh drained 
the cup, and said to the cup-bearer, “ Fill another goblet to tlie 
blindness of the despicable poet SanM.” Tho cup-bearer replied, 

' The Tabahat~i Nbsiri extends his reign to 652 ii., and to a jicriod of forty-one 
)ears. Firishta concurs with tlie Rauzatu^s Safa, Abu-1 Fidli says 648. 
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“ Sanai is a learned poet, endowed with an elegant genius/’ The 
miserable man answered, ‘‘If he were a gainer by his elegant 
genius, he would employ himself in some business which would 
be serviceable to him ; he has in a certain paper written several 
frivolous remarks which are of no use to him, neither does he 
know for what reason God created him/’ San4i, upon hearing 
this speech, became a changed man ; ho awoke from his intoxi- 
cation of negligence, and employed himself in walking in the 
path of the Proph^(l^^ 

From minds which can discern minute objects, the asylum of 
men of learning and of intelligence, it cannot remain concealed, 
that this story shows that the fame of Shaikh Sand! for com- 
posing poetry existed during the days of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghaznin, although the Hadikatu-l Hakikat^ which that great 
man composed in verses which are miracles of counsel, shows 
that Sliaikh Sanai was contemporary with Sultan Bahrain Shah, 
that book being written in the illustrious name of that mighty 
king. Sultan Mahmud Ghaznivi died in the year 421, and the 
Hadikat^ as has been ascertained from its pages, was completed in 
the year 525. From looking at these two dates, in which men 
of learning all agree, it is evident that this story is very iui- 
probable ; but God knows everything ! According ito the author 
of the Guzkldy Shaikh Sanai died during the days of Sultan 
Bahram Shdh ; but according to some learned men, that event 
took place in the year 525 a.h. (1130-1 a.d.), which was the 
year in which the Hadikat was completed. 

Among the eloquent men, adorners of discourse, and among 
poets abounding in eloquence, Nasru-lla bin ’Abdu-l Hamid bin 
Ab^~l M’ali and Saiyid Hasan Ghaznivi were contemporaries 
with Bahrdm Shah. Nasru-lla wrote the Kalila and JDamna^ in 
the style which is now current among mankind, and dedicated 
it to this Sult4n ; and Saiyid Hasan, on the day of Bahrain s 
accession, composed an ode, the first line of which is as follows : 

“ A voice came from the seventh Heaven, 

That Bahram Shah was the king of the world.” 
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In the Tdrikh-i Guzida it is written, that when Saiyid Hasan 
went on a pilgrimage to the tomb of Muhammad, the best of 
men (and upon whom lot there be peace and benedictions !), he 
made a translation of a panegyric which had been written in 
honour of his Holiness, and read the verses before the Prophet’s 
splendid sepulchre. When he arrived at this verse, viz. — 

I have not boasted of being among your descendants, 

But have only made a slight encomium, oh, my beloved 1 
Send me out from thy presence a robe ofl^nour,” 

— a hand holding a cloak stretched itself out from the vault, and 
said, “ Take it, 0 my son.’’ But God knows everything ! 

Sultan Khmru Shah. 

On the death of Bahrain Shah, liis son Klmsru Shah,^ with 
the consent of all the nobles, succeeded to the throne ; but having 
received repeated information of the approach of ’Alau-d din 
Husain, he fled towards Hindustan. Husain Ghori entered 
Ghaznin, and showed not the slightest mercy, murdering the 
inhabitants, pillaging, burning, and razing to the ground all the 
baildings.s He then appointed his two nephews Ghiyasu-d diii 
and Sultan Shahabu-d din rulers of the country, and returned 
to Glior. 

% According to Hamdu -lla Mustaufi and some other historians, 
tlicso two Sultans, by means of cunning stratagems, seized 
Khusru Shah, and imprisoned him in a fort, where lie died in 
555 A.H. (1160 A.D.), and thus was terminated the rule of the 
Gliaznivides. In the Euuzatu-s Safa, however, it is written, 
that Khusrii Shah reigned at Labor two years after ho fled 
from Ghaznin, and that on his death he was succeeded by his 
son Khusru Malik. In the year 583 a.h. (1187-8), Sultan 
Ghiy4su-d din obtained a victory at Liihor, and seized Khusrii 
• 

^ The Tabakut-i Ndsirt styles him “ Yarainu-d diiula." The Tarikh-i Giizida, 
“Zahiru-d daula.” 

^ Other authors tell us the tombs of Mahmfid, Mas’dd, and Ibrfihim were ex- 
cepted ; the first two for the vaiour, the last for the sanctity, of the occupants. 
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Malik, whom ho sent to Grhaznin and imprisoned.^ Soon after 
this, all the family of the Ghaznivide kings fell into the hands 
of the Glioriaiis, who put them to death, and depressed tlie 
standard of the dominion and of the lives of those Sultans who 
had been the canons of justice ! ^ 

^ Tlie Muntahhabu4 Taivarihh of Khs\ki Shiniz says that he was imprisoned in 
the fort of Ghurjisthn ; where he, his son Ihihram Shah, and all the Ghaznivide 
family, were put to death. 

^ A different account ^thc closing reigns of the Ghaznivide dynasty is given 
in the Extracts from the fithakat-i Niisiri and by Firishta. 
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TXErKII-I IBRXHrMf; 

OR 

TAWXRrKH-I HUM UNI'; 

OR 

TA'RrKH-I HUMA'YU'N. 

A WORK under the title Tdrikh4 Ihrdhimi is described by 
Major Cliarles Stewart as an abridged history of India from the 
earliest times to the conquest of that country by Sultan Babar. 
It is irientioncd as a quarto volume in the collection of Tippu 
Sultan. The author’s name is given as Ibrdhim bin Hariri, 
and the work was dedicated to Sult4n Babar, a.d. 1528. (See 
Ste^viirt’s Descriptive Catalogue^ etc., p. 13.) 

Under this name the more famous history of Firishta is 
frequently quoted by native historians, in consequence of its 
having been compiled under the patronage of Ibrahim ’Adil 
Shah, of Bijapur ; but I have never met with the work quoted 
by Stewart, nor heard of its existence in any library in India. 

[A copy of the work so noticed in Sir H. Elliot’s first edition is 
in the Library of the East India Office, No. 428, and was brought 
to the notice of Sir H. Elliot by Mr. Morley. A comparison of 
Mr. Morley’s summary of the contents and of a few extracts 
copied by that gentleman proved the work to be the same as 
one discovered in the Moti Mahal at Lucknow, under the title 
of Tawdrikh4 Humdydm, There is a copy also bearing the 
samg name in Paris. The Nawab of Jhajjar possesses a copy, 
apparently about 200 years old, which is lettered Tdrikh4 Tdbm% 
and another excellent copy is the property of Hdji Muhammad 
of Peshdwar. 
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The account of India begins with the Dehli slave kings, and 
incidental notices of those of Gujardt occur, in consequence of 
Humdyun’s connexion with that province. The history comes 
down to the time of Humdyun, in whoso reign the writer lived. 
The references to authorities are few, but the lives of learned 
men are introduced, as in the Hahibu-s Siyar of Khondamir. A 
comparison of the two works may show that the Kmidyiini is an 
abridgment of the larger work. The similarity of name and 
the termination of ^ work in the reign of Humayun led Sir 
H. Elliot to imagine that it might possibly turn out to be 
the Kdniin-i JSumdyuni of Khondamir, already referred to at 
page 143. This, however, cannot be, for Khondamir died in 
941 H., and the work before us records Humdyun^s flight to Persia 
in 9o0, and carries his history down to his restoration, including 
the capture of Kandahar, and his entry into Kdbul in 952 h. 

The following is Mr. Morley's description of tho copy in the 
East India Library. 

“ Tdnkh-i Ibrdhimi^ the name of the MS., is inscribed on the 
back of the first page, the title being so written by two former 
possessors, and in one instance with the addition of the words 
Tasnlf~i Ibrahim ibn Harir, I do not find, however, either the 
title of the work or the name of tho author expressed in the 
body of the book. The MS. bears no signs of ever having 
belonged to Tippu, 

There is no Preface; the MS. begins at once, after tho 
Bismillah. The author goes on to state the number of yeais 
that have elapsed from the Creation of the world to tho tinio 
of Muhammad, according to the computation of various authors, 
beginning with Tabari. The work is not divided into books, 
chapters, sections, etc., as is usually the case, but presents the 
customary contents of a general history in tho usual order. 

The Patriarchs and Prophets, beginning with Adam, pp- ^ 
to 59. 

Wise men and Philosophers (Lukm&n, Afl&tun, etc.), pp. ^0 
to 70. . 
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Peshdddians, etc., from Kaiomars to Yazdajird, pp. 70 to 117. 

Muhammad, his ancestors and descendants, and the earlier 
years of Isldm, pp. 118 to 184. 

The Twelve Imams, pp. 184 to 215. 

The princes of the Ban! Ummayya, pp. 215 to 259, 

The Khali'fahs of the Bani 'Abbas, pp. 259 to 334. 

The dynasties which arose during the time of the Bani ’Abbds, 
viz., Tahirides, Saffarides, S4ni4nides, Ghaznivides, Khwariz- 
mians, Atabaks, Muzaftarides, Ghorides, pp. 334 to 377. 

The Changiz Khanians, Kar4 Kuinlu, etc., pp. 377 to 433. 

The Sultdns of Hind, /.e., the Pathans, from Kutbu-d din to 
A.n. 952, pp. 433 to 443. 

The Sultans of Gujarat, from Muzaffar Shah (a.h. 793) to 
Malimud Sli^h bin Latif Shah (a.h. 943), pp. 443 to 445. 

Timur, and his descendants to a.h. 951, when Humayun had 
souglit refuge in Persia, pp. 445 to 498. Imperfect at the end. 

The history is everywhere very concise, as is shown by the 
above Table of Contents, but it is even more so than is apparent 
by the table, as it is interspersed with the lives of eminent and 
learned persons ; for instance, the account of Harunu-r Rashid 
occupies but thirteen lines ; then follows a notice of the Imam 
Malik bin Anas (the founder of the Maliki sect of Sunnis), 
which comprises twenty-two lines, and an account of the Bar- 
niakis extending to twenty-one lines. A1 Mustansir Bi-llah is 
dismissed also in thirteen lines, whilst no less than 149 lines 
are devoted to the lives of Faridii-d din ’Attar, and other learned 
Shaikhs. These biographical notices indeed seem to be the 
most important part of the work, which, however, is very copious 
in dates, and so far useful, even when merely enumerating the 
succession of a line of kings. 

If this be the MS. described by Stewart at p. 13, "No. xxxi. 
of bis Catalogue, he is wrong in calling it an abridged History of 
India, and also in stating that it extends only to the conquest by 
Rabat, and that the work was dedicated to that prince, since, as 
has been above stated, it continues the history down to the reign 
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of Humdyun, and the year of the Hijra 951. At this point 
the MS. is left unfinished by the transcriber, not being imperfect 
by mutilation. The last twenty-two pages are nearly destitute of 
diacritical points. The size of the book is nine inches by four 
and a half. The character is Nasta’lik, and there are nineteen 
lines in a page.’’ 

A comparison of the last words of the MS. in the East India 
Library with those of the Lucknow copy shows that the latter 
contains only one Ic^Wnorc than the former ; and there is among 
Sir H. Elliot’s papers the concluding words of another copy 
(perhaps that of Peshawar), which arc identical with those of 
the London MS. These, however, are manifestly imperfect, for 
they break off in the very middle of a sentence. The Jhajjar 
copy has also lost a leaf at the end, but the missing portion is 
not identical with the one deficient in the other copies. 

The work is a mere compendium. Humayun’s reign, from 
his accession to his restoration, occupies less than 100 lines. 
Such a summary does not afford passages suitable for transla- 
tion, but two short pieces have been selected as specimens ; the 
latter of which shows where the East India Library copy breaks 
off abruptly.] 


EXTRACTS. 

[Malik Ghiyasu-d din Pir ’AH assumed the crown after the 
death of his father. He threw open the gates of kindness aiul 
generosity to people of every sort, and carried on the govern- 
ment of Khurasan until the month of Muharram, 781 h. On 
this date, Sdhib-Kiran Amir Timur made himself master of 
Hirit by a treaty of peace, and taking the king prisoner, sent 
him to Samarkand. In the month of Ramaz&n, 785, the king 
and all Ijis family tasted the nectar of martyrdom. Among tho 
great and learned men who lived in tho time of these kings was 
Abu-I Makdrim Shaikh Buknu-d din ’Alau-d daula (and so on 
with the life of the Shaikh). 
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Humdyun marching from Kaiwan,^ the city of Kandahar was 
favoured with the light of the royal countenance on the 11th 
Muliarram, 952 h. In the course of Jum^da-1 awwal, ho captured 
the fort of Kandahar, and there pardoned the offences of Muham- 
mad ’Askari Mirza. About the middle of Sha’bdn, ho placed 
himself at the head of his forces, and marched to Kabul. Mirz4 
Muhammad KamrMi, notwithstanding his large army, had not 
the courage to encounter him, but fled to Sind. On the 11th 
Ilamazdn, His Majesty entered Kabul, likely soul into the body, 
or a rose into its parterre, and taking the people under his care 
and protection, they found rest in the shadow of his benevolence.] 

* Ucre tlic East ludia Library copy terminates. 
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TirZAK-I BABART; 

OR, 

/*AK’IAT-I BABARr. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BABAR. 

The Commentaries of Babar, originally written in Turki, 
were translated into Persian in the middle of Akbar’s reign, 
by ‘*Abdu-r Rahim, Khan Khdndn^ and are well known to 
the English reader by the admirable translation of Dr, Leyden 
and Mr. Erskine. The Persian translation was presented to the 
Emperor Akbar in the thirty-fourth year of his reign, 998 ii. 
(1590 A.D.),^ and the translator died in 1627 A.D., at the age 
of seventy-two. 

Babar's memoirs form one of the best and most faithful pieces 
of autobiography extant; they are infinitely superiol* to the hypo- 
critical revelations of Timur, ^ and the pompous declamation 
Jahangir — not inferior in any respect to the Expedition of 
Xenophon, and rank but little below the Commentaries of Caesar. 
They are equal in simplicity, and exhibit much less dissimulation 
than that celebrated work. The Emperor Jahangir states that 
he himself added some chapters to the work in the Turki 
language, in which language Captain Hawkins, on his visit to 
Agra in a.d. 1609, conversed with him. The language of 
B&baris original is in the purest dialect of the Turki language, 
not being so much intermixed as that of the other Turkish 
tribes with terms derived from the Arabic and Persian. 


Blochmann’s *Ain Akharit pp. 105 and 335. Akbar-ndma, Lucknow editioD> 
vol. iii., p.*596.] * See vol. iii., p* 389. 
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Zahiru-d din Muhammad, surnamed Babar, or the Tiger, was 
one of the descendants of Changiz Khdn and of Timur; and 
though inheriting only the small kingdom of Farghdna, in 
Bucharia, ultimately extended his dominions by conquest to 
Dehli and the greater part of Hindustan ; and transmitted to 
liis descendants the magnificent empire of the Mughals. He was 
born in 1482, and died in 1530. Passing the greater part of 
his time in desperate military expeditions, he was a great 
general and a profound politician; he ^ an educated and 
accomplished man, and an eminent scholar in Arabic, Persian, 
and Hindi ; he was also an elegant poet ; a minute and 
fastidious critic in all the niceties and elegancies of diction; 
a curious and exact observer of the statistical phenomena of 
every region he entered ; a great admirer of beautiful prospects 
and fine flowers ; and, though a devoted Muhammadan in his 
way, a very resolute and jovial drinker of wine. Good-humoured, 
bravo, munificent, sagacious, and frank in his character, he might 
have been a Henry IV. if his training had been in Europe ; and 
even as he is, he is less stained, perhaps, by the Asiatic vices of 
cruelty and perfidy than any other in the list of Asia’s conquerors. 
The work under notice is a faithful account of his own life and 
transactions, written, with some considerable blanks, up to the 
year 1508, in the form of a narrative, from which time to 1519 
there is a blank ; and it is continued afterwards, as a journal, 
till 1529. 

The translation was begun by the learned and enterprising Dr. 
Leyden, and was completed and the whole of the valuable com- 
luontary added by Mr. W, Erskine, on the solicitation of the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone and Sir John Malcolm. The greater 
part of the translation was finished and transmitted to England 
in 1817, but was only committed to the press in the course of 
1826. It is illustrated by intelligent and learned notes, and by 
introductory dissertations, clear, masterly, and full of instruction. 
Ihe preface to the translation contains a learned account of 
tile Turk! language (in which these memoirs were written), the 
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prevailing tongue of Central Asia — some valuable corrections of 
Sir William Jones’s notices of the Institutes of Tirnur — and a 
very clear explanation of the method employed in the translation, 
and the various helps by which the great difficulties of the task 
were relieved. The first Introduction, however, contains much 
more valuable matter ; it is devoted to an account of the great 
Tatar tribes, who, under the denomination of the Turki, the 
Mughal, and the Manchu races, may bo said to occupy the 
whole vast extent olfl\.sia, north of Hindustan and part of Persia, 
and westward from China. The second Introduction contains 
a brief but clear abstract of the history of Mughalistan, from the 
time of Timur to Babar, together with an excellent memoir of 
the map which accompanies the work, and an account of the 
geography of Bukhara. 

The body of the work, independent of the historical value of 
the transactions wliicli it records, abounds in statistical accounts 
which evidently display the monarch as a man of genius and 
observation. Modern travellers have agreed that his descriptioDvS 
of Kabul and its environs, as well as of Farghana, and the 
countries to tho north of Hindukush, aro not to be exceeded for 
their fidelity and comprehensiveness. 

The most remarkable piece of statistics, however, with which 
he has furnished us, is in his account of Hindustan, wliich lic;| 
first entered as a conqueror in 1525. It occupies in the trans- 
lation twenty-five closely printed quarto pages ; and contains, 
not only an exact account of its boundaries, population, rcsourc(Vs, 
revenues, and divisions, but a full enumeration of all its useful 
fruits, trees, birds, beasts, and fishes, with such a minute descrip- 
tion of their several liabitudes and peculiarities as would make no 
contemptible figure in a modern work of natural history— earc- 
fully distinguishing the facts which rest on his own observation 
from those which he gives only on the testimony of others, and 
making many suggestions as to the means of improving, or trans- 
ferring them from one region to another. 

He mentions, for instance, the introduction of the plantain at 
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Kabul, where it was found to thrive very well, which shows the 
elevation at which it will grow; respecting which there has 
been some discussion in India. A few extracts from his graphic 
account, in which he exhibits all the prejudices of a fastidious 
Englishman, will not be deemed out of place here. 

“ Hindustan is situated in the first, second, and third climates, 
No part of it is in the fourth. It is a remarkably fine country. 
Tt is quite a different world, compared with our countries. Its 
hills and rivers, its forests and plains, its a||ynals and plants, its 
inhabitants and their languages, its winds and rains, are all of a 
different nature. Altliough the Garmsils (or hot districts), in 
the territory of Kabul, bear, in many respects, some resemblance 
to Hindustan, while in other particulars they differ, yet you 
have no sooner passed the river Sind than the country, the 
trees, the stones, the wandering tribes, the manners and customs 
of tlie people, are all entirely those of Hindustan. The northern 
range of hills has been mentioned. Immediately on crossing 
the river Sind, we come upon several countries in this range 
of nieiintains, connected with Kashmir, such as Pakliali and 
Sliamang. Most of them, though now independent of Kashmir, 
were foruierly included in its territories. After leaving Kashmir, 
these hills contain innumerable tribes and states, jmnjanas and 
countries, and extend all the way to lleiigal and the shores of 
the Great Ocean. About these hills are other tribes of men.'” 

The country and towns of Hindustan are extremely ugly. 
All its towns and lands have a uniform look : its gardens have 
no walls ; the greater part of it is a level plain. The banks of its 
rivers and streams, in consequence of the rushing of the torrents 
that descend during the rainy season, are worn deep into the 
channel, which makes it generally difficult and troublesome to 
cross them. In many places the plain is covered by a thorny 
brushwood to such a degree that the people of the parganas^ 
relying on these forests, take shelter in them, and trusting to 
their inaccessible situation, often continue in a state of revolt, 
refusing to pay their taxes. In Hindustan, if you except the 
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rivers, there is little running water. Now and then some 
standing water is to be met with. All these cities and countries 
derive their water from wells or tanks, in which it is collected 
during the rainy season. In Hindustan, the popiilousness and 
decay, or total destruction of villages, nay of cities, is almost 
instantaneous. Large cities that have been inhabited for a series 
of years (if, on an alarm, the inhabitants take to flight), in a 
single day, or a day and a half, are so completely abandoned 
that you can scarce|^yiscover a trace or mark of population.” 

“ Hindustan is a country that has few pleasures to recommend 
it. The people are not handsome. They have no idea of the 
charms of friendly society, of frankly mixing together, or of 
familiar intercourse ; they have no genius, no comprehension of 
mind, no politeness of manner, no kindness or fellow-feeling, no 
ingenuity or mechanical invention in planning or executing their 
handicraft works, no skill or knowledge in design or architec- 
ture; they have no good horses, no good flesh, no grapes or 
musk-melons, no good fruits, no ico or cold water, no good food 
or bread in their bazars, no baths or colleges, no candles, no 
torches, not a candlestick.'*’ 

“ The chief excellency of Hindustan is, that it is a large 
country, and has abundance of gold and silver. * The climate 
during tlie rains is very pleasant. On some days it rains ten, ^ 
fifteen, and even twenty times. During the rainy season, inuii' 
dations come pouring down all at once, and form rivers, even in 
places where, at other times, there is no water. While the rains 
continue on the ground, the air is singularly delightful — insomuch 
that nothing can surpass its soft and agreeable temperature. Its 
defect is, that the air is rather moist and damp. During the 
rainy season you cannot shoot, even with the bow of our country, 
and it becomes quite useless. Nor is it the bow alone that 
becomes useless ; the coats of mail, books, clothes, and furniture, 
all feel the bad effects of the moisture. Their houses, too, suffer 
from not being substantially built. There is pleasant enough 
weather, in the winter and summer, as well as in the rainy season ; 
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but then the north wind always blows, and there is an excessive 
quantity of earth and dust flying about. When the rains are at 
hand, this wind blows five or six times with excessive violence, 
and such a quantity of dust flies about that you cannot see one 
another. They call this an dndhi. It gets warm during Taurus 
and Gemini, but not so warm as to become intolerable. The 
heat cannot bo compared to the heats of Balkh and Kandahar. 
It is not above half so warm as in these places. Another con- 
venience of Hindustan is, that the worknt^ of every profession 
and trade are innumerable, and without end. For any work or 
any employment, there is always a set ready, to whom the same 
employment and trade have descended from father to son for 
ages. In the Zafar-ndma of Mulla Sharifu-d din ’AU Yazdi, it 
is mentioned as a surprising fact, that when Timur Beg was 
building the Sangin (or stone) mosque, there were stone-cutters 
of Azarbaijan, F4rs, Hindustan, and other countries, to the 
number of 200, working every day on the mosque. In Agra 
alone, and of stone-cutters belonging to that place only, I every 
day employed on my palaces 680 persons ; and in Agra, Sikri, 
Bay Ana, Dhulpiir, GwAlior, and Koel, there were every day em- 
ployed on my works 1491 stone-cutters. In the same way, men 
of every trade and occupation are numberless, and without stint 
in Hindustan. 

The countries from Bahrah to Bihar, which aro now under 
my dominion, yield a revenue of fifty-two krors^ as will appear 
from the particular and detailed statement. Of this amount, 
parganas to the \ alue of eight or nine krors are in the possession 
of some Rais and Rajas, who from old times have been submis- 
sive, and have received these parganas for the purpose of 
confirming them in their obedience.'^ 

It is not only in narrative and statistical details that the 
work excels — it presents also what is so exceedingly rare in 
Asiatic history, the characters of his countrymen and contempo- 
raries — their appearance, manners, dress, pursuits, tastes, habits, 
^Bd actions, and with such minuteness and reality, that they 
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seem to form part of our acquaintance, and to live amongst us as 
one of ourselves. 

But the groat charm of the work is in the character of the 
autlior, whom we find, after all the trials of a long life, retaining 
the same kind and affectionate heart, and the same easy and 
sociable temper with which he set out on his career, and in 
whom the possession of power and grandeur had neither blunted 
the delicacy of his taste, nor diminished his sensibility to the 
enjoyment of natur^^ftd imagination. 

“It is a relief,” says his translator, “ in tlio midst of the 
pompous coldness of Asiatic history, to find a king who can 
weep for days, and tell us that he wept for the playmate of his 
boyhood.” He speaks witli as mucli interest of his mother and 
female relations as if he had never quitted their fireside ; and his 
friends make almost as great a figure in the personal part of his 
narrative as he does himself. He repeats their sayings, records 
their accidents and illnesses, relates their adventures, and some- 
times jokes on their eccentricities. 

After a letter on the aflairs of his government to liis most 
confidential counsellor Khwaja Kilan (then at Kabul), lie tells 
him little anecdotes of their common acquaintances, which lio 
thinks will amuse him, and adds, “ For God’s scilce, excuse all 
these fooleries, and do not think the worse of me for them.’' Ho^ 
endeavours afterwards to persuade Khwaja Kilan to leave off 
wine, as he had done ; and says, in substance, “ Drinking was a 
very pleasant thing with our old friends and companions ; but 
now that you have only Shir Ahmad and Haidar Kiili to take 
your wine with, it can be no great sacrifice to leave it off.” 
the same letter, he says how much he envies his friend bis 
residence at Kabul, and adds, “They very recently brought 
me a single musk-melon; while cutting it up, I felt myself 
affected with a strong feeling of loneliness, and a sense of i»y 
exile from my native country, and I could not help shedding 
tears while I was eating it.” 

Babar was a constant and jovial toper. Many a drinking party 
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is recorded in his Memoirs, with at least as much interest as his 
battles or ncgociations ; and unsuitable as they are to his station, 
they are not the least agreeable scenes in his history. The per- 
fect ease and familiarity among the company makes one forget 
the prince in the man ; and the temptations that generally lead 
to those excesses — a shady wood, a hill with a fine prospect, or 
the idleness of a boat floating down a river ; together with the 
amusements with which they are accompanied, extemporary 
verses, recitations in Turki and Persian, sometimes a song, 
and often a contest of repartee — greatly diminish the coarseness 
that might attach to such scenes of dissipation. Even in the 
middle of a harassing and desultory campaign, there is no in- 
termission of this excessive jollity, though it sometimes puts the 
parties into jeopardy ; for example : 

“We continued at this place drinking till the sun was on the 
decline, when wo set out. Those who had been of the party 
were completely drunk. Saiyid Kasim \vas so drunk that two of 
his servants were obliged to put him on horseback, and brought 
him to the camp with great difficulty. Dost Muhammad Bakir 
was so far gone, that Amin Muhammad Tarkhan, Masti Chilirah, 
and those who were along with him, \vere unable, with all their 
exertions, to get liim on horseback. They poured a great quantity 
over him, but all to no purpose. At this moment a body 
of Afghans appeared in sight. Amin Muhammad Tarkhan, 
being very drunk, gravely gave it as his opinion, that rather 
than leave him in the condition in which he was, to fall into the 
hands of the enemy, it was better at once to cut off his head and 
carry it away. Making another exertion, however, with much 
difHciilty, they contrived to throw him upon a horse, which they 
led along, and so brought him off.’' 

On some occasions they contrived to be drunk four times in 
twenty-four hours. The gallant prince contents himself with a 
strong ma'jun^ one day; but “next morning we had a drinking 
pJirty in the same tent. We continued drinking till night. On 

[All intoxicating electuary.] 

VOL. IV, 15 
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the following morning we again had an early cup, and, getting 
intoxicated, went to sleep. About noon-day prayers, we left 
Istdlif, and I took a ma*jun on the road. It was about afternoon 
prayers before I reached Bahzadi. The crops were extremely 
good. While I was riding round the harvest-fields, such of 
my companions as were fond of wine began to contrive another 
drinking-bout. Although I had taken a miCjuny yet, as the crops 
were uncommonly fine, we sat down under some trees that had 
yielded a plentiful JAfT of fruit, and began to drink. We kept 
up the party in the same place till bed-time prayers.'^ 

In a year or two after this, when he seems to be in a course 
of unusual indulgence, we meet with the following edifying 
remark: “As I intend, when forty years old, to abstain from 
wine ; and as I now want somewhat less than one year of being 
forty, 1 drink wine most copiously /” When forty comes, how- 
ever, we hear nothing of this sage resolution ; but have a regular 
record of the wine and md!jm parties as before, up to the year 
1527. In that year, however, he is seized with rather a sudden 
fit of penitence, and has the resolution to begin a course of 
rigorous reform. There is something rather picturesque in his 
very solemn and remarkable account of this great revolution in 
his habits.^ It would have been well if Babar had carried out 
his intention, and left off wine sooner, for there seems good^^ 
reason to think his indulgence in it shortened his days, 

Babar appears to have been of a frank and generous character ; 
and there are throughout the Memoirs various traits of singular 
clemency and tenderness of heart for an Eastern monarch and 
professional warrior. He weeps ten whole days for the loss of a 
friend who fell over a precipice after ono of their drinking parties, 
and spares the lives and even restores the domains of various 
chieftains who had betrayed his confidence and afterwards fidleii 
into his power. Yet there are traces of Asiatic ferocity, and of 
a hard-hearted wastefulness of life, which remind us that wo are 
beyond the pale of European gallantry and Christian compassion. 

*■ * See 
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In his wars in Afghanistan and India, the prisoners are commonly 
butchered in cold blood after the action ; and pretty uniformly a 
triumphal pyramid is erected of their skulls. These horrible 
executions, too, are performed with much solemnity before the 
royal pavilion ; and on one occasion, it is incidentally recorded, 
that such was the number of prisoners brought forward for this 
infamous butchery, that the sovereign’s tent had three times to 
be removed to a different station ; tli.^^ound before it being so 
drenched with blood, and encumbered wl% quivering carcases ! 
On one occasion, and on one only, an attempt was made to 
poison him — the mother of one of the sovereigns whom he had 
dethroned having bribed his cooks and tasters to mix death in 
his repast. . Upon the detection of the plot, the taster was cut 
in pieces, the cook flayed alive, and the scullions trampled to 
death by elephants. Such, however, was the respect paid to rank, 
or tlie indulgence to maternal resentment, that the prime mover 
of the whole conspiracy, the queen dowager, is merely put under 
restraint, and has a contribution levied on her private fortune. 

The unsettled nature of his life is shown by his observing, 
near the end of it, that since he was eleven years old he had 
never kept the fast of the Tlamazan twice in any one place ; and 
the time not spent in war and travelling was occupied in hunting 
and other sports, or in long excursions on horseback about the 
country. On his last journey, after his health had begun to fail, 
he rode, in two days, from Kalpi to i^igra (IGO miles), without 
any particular motive for despatch ; and on the same journey, he 
swam twice across the Ganges, as he said he had done with every 
other river he had met with. His mind was as active as his 
body ; besides the business of the kingdom, he was constantly 
taken up with aqueducts, reservoirs, and other improvements, 
as well as introducing new fruits and other productions of remote 
countries. Yet he found time to compose many elegant Persian 
poorns and a collection of Turk! compositions, which are men- 
tioned as giving him a high rank among the poets of his own 
country. 
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The Memoirs of Babar remained for a time unknown, until 
they were transposed from the Turk! into the more popular 
language of Persia. It is difficult to believe that they are the 
work of an Asiatic and a sovereign. Though copiously, and rather 
diffusely written, they are perfectly free from the ornamental 
verbosity, the eternal metaphor, and puerile exaggerations of most 
Oriental compositions ; and though savouring so far of royalty 
as to abound in desci’intiens of dresses and ceremonies, they are 
yet occupied in the /^in with concerns greatly too rational and 
humble to be much in favour with monarclis. The English trans- 
lation seems to have imbibed the very spirit of the original. The 
style is singularly happy, strikingly characteristic, though perfectly 
natural, and equally remote from the usual inflated language of 
the East, and from the imitation of scriptural simplicity into 
which other translators of similar works have fallen. 

[In later life Mr. Erskinc again took up the subject in which 
ho had gained distinction. “ Observing that most of our general 
histories ” w'ere based “ on the brief but judicious abridgment of 
Firishta,'’ “ it seemed that a nation possessing such an empire as 
that of the British in India, ought to have some ampler record 
of the transactions of the different dynasties which preceded their 
own in that country.'” “ The most natural and effectual means 
of supplying this want, he thought, would certainly be a general 
edition of the historians of India, — a Corpus Scriptoriim Ilistoriie 
Indiem,’’ in fact, such a work as Sir H. lilliot liad projected, 
and of whicdi the present is an imperfect realization. Seeing the 
difficulties in the way of such a work, ho directed his energies 
“to furnish from as many of tlie historians of India as wore 
accessible to the author, such a narrative of public events during 
the first six Emperors of the House of Timur, from Babar to 
Aurangzib, as might be at once more ininuto and more authentic, 
than, so far as tlie author knows, has yet appeared in,, any 
European language.'' Death prevented the accomplishment of 
this design, but the history of the reigns of Babar and of 
Humdyun^ which the author had completed before his decease, 
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was published afterwards in 1854^ in two volumes. These con- 
tain a full and minute account of the reigns of Babar and his 
son, leaving nothing to bo desired for the elucidation of the 
history of those times. Were the present work intended only to 
supply now matter and to make up previous deficiencies, the 
reigns of Babar and Humayun might well be passed over : but 
as the book is intended to be a continuous history, the annals of 
these reigns must luive their place in ^^though there will not be 
the necessity of entering upon them so f\M^ as their importance 
would otherwise require. Babar is essentially the historian of 
his own times, and the Extracts which follow give the history of 
his conquest of India. Tlioy have been taken from Erskine’s 
translation. 

The foregoing article was already in type when a new transla- 
tion of Babar’s Memoirs issued from the press. This translation 
has been made direct from the Turki, or Jaghatai, language into 
French by M, Pavet de Courtcille, of the College de Franco. 
The text employed was the edition published at Kasan in 1857 
by M. Ilminski. M. de Courtcille, rendering due justice to the 
English translation of the Memoirs, declares his sole motive for 
undertaking a new one was that the English version had been 
tlrawn more from the Persian translation than from the original 
Turki. Though the English translators possessed the original 
version, they had but a limited knowledge of its language, and 
they “ relied principally on the Persian.” Such being the case, 
M. do Courteille has rendered good service by supplying a new 
version direct from the language in which the illustrious author 
wrote, and thus dissipating all misgivings as to the accuracy of 
the Persian translation from which our English version was 
taken. The following extracts have been carefully compared, 
and in both versions they toll exactly the same story. Some 
difttroiices have been noted in the following pages, as well as 
some passages which are wanting in one or the other version, 
but these are differences which are attributable to the copyists 
rather than to the Persian translator. M. de Courteille agrees 
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with the English translators that Babar wrote the Memoirs late 
in life, and he also accords with them in believing that he left 
them incomplete, as we now possess them. Indeed, it is hardly 
possible to tliink otherwise. Such an important work, by such 
an exalted personage, is not likely to have fallen out of notice, 
and to liave been mutilated in the short interval between tlie 
date of its completion and of its translation into Persian. But 
the Turk! and Persia^n^sions are both alike defective, and 
so tlie inference is « unavoidable that tlie work was never 
completed. It is certain that, notwithstanding great search and 
inquiry, the missing years have never been found. Sir H. M. 
Elliot was encouraged in his researches by receiving an Extract 
purporting to be tlie history of 931, one of tlie missing years; it 
turns out, however, to be the narrative of the uneventful year 
926, already published by Erskine. 

There is a very fine copy of the Turk! text in the Library of 
the East India Office.^] 


First InraHwn. 

On the 14th Safar, 925 (February 15th, 1519)], when wo Icft 
Bajaur, we did it with the intention of attacking Bahrah^ before 
we returned to Kabul. We were always full of the idea of in- 
vading Hindustan. This was prevented by various circumstances. 
For three or four months that the army had been detained in 
Bajaur, it had got no plunder of value. As Bahrah is on the 
borders of Hindustan, «and was near at hand, I conceived that, if 
I were now to push on without baggage, the soldiers might light 
upon some booty. Moving on under these impressions, and 
plundering the Afgh^tns in our progress, when I reached Makam, 
several of my principal adherents advised me, that if wo were to 
enter Hindustan, we should do it on a proper footing, and with 

1 See David’s Turkish Grammar.— /owr«. Adatique, 1842, p. 72. Klaprotli, 
Mem. ii., 134. 

* The country on the Jilam or Hydaspos, near the town of that name, but chiefly 
on the right bank of the river. 
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an adequate force. * * * * Though the advice was perfectly 
judicious, wo made the inroad in spite of all these objections. 

Early next morning we marched towards the passage over the 
Sind. I despatched Mir Muhammad Jdla-ban in advance, with 
his brothers and some troops to escort them, for the purpose of 
examining the banks of the river, both above and below. After 
sending on the army towards the river, I myself set off for 
Sawati, which they likewise call K^j^hana,^ to hunt the 
rliinoceros. We started many rhinocero^ll, but as the country 
abounded in brushwood, we could not get at them. * * * 

Next morning, being Thursday the 17th [16], we crossed the 
ford with our horses, camels, and baggage; the camp bazar and the 
infantry were floated across on rafts. The same day the inhabi- 
tants of Nildb^ waited on me, bringing an armed horse ^ and 300 
Shdh-rukhis^ as a poshhish. As soon as we had got all our people 
across, that same day at noon-day prayers, we proceeded on our 
march, which we continued for one watch of the night, and halted 
at the river of Kachali-kot. Marching thence before day, we 
crossed the river of Kachah-kot, and the same evening sur- 
mounted the pass of Sangdaki,^ and halted. Saiyid Kasim, 
Isliak A glia,® who brought up the rear-guard, took a few Gujars 
who followed the camp, cut off some of their heads and brought 
them in. 

Marching at the dawn from Sangd&ki, and crossing the river 
Suhdn’’' about noon-day prayers, we encamped. Our stragglers 
continued to come in till midnight. It was an uncommonly 
long and severe march, and as it was made when our horses were 
lean and weak, it was peculiarly hard on them, so that many 

^ [P. dc C. rends “ Gurk,” but Karg is the Persian for rhinoceros.] 

* Willib lies fifteen miles below Attok on the Sind. 

® [“Nine horses.” — P. C.] 

* Something less than 16/. sterling. 

® The river of Kachah-kot is the llarrd or river of Gharsliin. By his ascending 
a pass so speedily after leaving the river, and by his reaching the Swhn so soon, 
it appears that B&bar turned sharp to the south after crossing the Harrd. 

® [P. de C. translates this “chambtarlain.’*] 

^ Or Sw&u, which lies betwejn the Sind and Jilam. 
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horses were worn out and fell down by the way. Seven Aw from 
Balirali^ to the north there is a hill. This hill, in the Zafar- 
ndma^ and some other books, is called the hill of Jud. At first, 
I was ignorant of the origin of its name, but afterwards discovered 
that in this hill there were two races of men descended from the 
same father. One tribe is called Jud, the other Janjiihah. * * ♦ 
As I always had the conquest of Hiiidustdn at heart, and as 
the conquest of Bahrah, ^j^lpsh^-b, Chindb and Ohaiiiut,^ among 
which I now was, ha(J^Sng been in the possession of the Turks, 
I regarded them as my own domains, and was resolved to acquire 
the possession of them cither by war or peace. It was, therefore, 
right and necessary that the people of the liill should bo well 
treated. I accordingly issued orders that no one should molest 
or trouble their flocks and herds, or take from them to the value 
of a bit of thread or a broken needle. 

Marching thence rather late, about noon-day prayers, wo 
reached Kaldah-kahar,^ where we halted. This Kaldah-kahdr is 
a considerable place. ♦ * ♦ At dawn we set out from Kaldah- 
kahar. On the very top of the Pass of Hambdtu wo met in 
different places men who were coming bringing in jmhkashvH 
of small value, and tendering their submission. * * * About 
luncheon time we readied tlie bottom of the pass, where wo 
halted. * * * Having cleared the pass, and emerged from the 
wooded ground, I formed the army in regular array, witk right 
and left wing and centre, and marched towards Bahrah. When 
we had nearly reached that place, Ueo Hindu, and the son of 
Saktu, who were servants of ’AH Khan,^ the son of Daulat Khan 

^ Perhaps the Bhira, south of the Sw&n. 

* Bahrah at present lies near Pind Dkdan Kh&n, to the south-east of the Jilam 
or Ilydaspes ; hut the district, in Bubar’s time, extended on both sides of the river, 
and the capital was to the north. Khushhb lies lower down the river. Chin&b 
probably stretched over to the river of that name, the ancient Acesines. No Chaniut 
can be found ; perhaps it is Battiut, south-east of Attok, hy a slight mistake iu 
writing. Bahrah at this time belonged to 'Ali Khkn, the son of Daulat Kh&n, H&kini 
of Lahore under the kings of Delhi. 

3 [Kalrah-kah&r in Sir H. Elliot’s MS. ; it is the present Kallar-kah&r.] 

* [Sir II. Elliot’s MS. dilfers slightly here; so also does Pavet de Courteille’s 
translation, which runs as follows ; “ As I approached Bahrah, my partisans, such as 
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Yiisuf Khail, accompanied by the head men of Bahrah, met us, 
bringing each a horse and camel as peshkash^ and tendered their 
submission and service. Noon-day prayers were over when we 
halted to the east of liahrah, on the banks of the river Behat, on 
a green field of grass, without having done the people of Bahrah 
the least injury or damage. 

From the time that Timur Beg had invaded HindustAn and 
again left It, these countries of Balu Af^ liushab. Chinab, and 
Chaniiit had remained in the possession^ the family of Timur 
Beg, and of their dependents and adherents. Sultan Mas’ud 
MirzU; the grandson of Shah Rukh Mirza, and son of Siurgh- 
namsh^ Alirza, was, in those days, the ruler and chief of Kabul 
and Zabiil, on which account he got the title of Sultan Alas' ud 
KAbuli. * ^ * 

Next morning I sent out foraging parties In proper directions^ 
and afterwards rode round Bahrah. * * ♦ On AVednesday, the 
22nd, 1 scut for the headmoii and chaudhariH of Bahrah, and 
agreed with them for the sum of 400,000 Shdh-rukhh^ as the 
ransom of their property; and collectors were appointed to 
receive the amount. * * ♦ ^Having learned that the troops had 
exercised some sincerities towards the inhabitants of Balirah, and 
wra’o using tliem ill, I sent out a party, wlio Jiaving seized a few 
of the soldiers that had been guilty of excesses, I put some of 
them to death, and slit the noses of some others, and made them 
be led about the camp in that condition. As I reckoned the 
countries that had belonged to the Turks as my own territories, 
I therefore admitted of no plundering or pillage. 

Dalvah Iliiidu, son of Yusuf Kliaili, and one of the dependents of ’Ali Kh^ln, the 
Bon of Sangd, and so'no of the chiefs of Bahrah, carac before me, and paid homage 
by presenting a horse.”] 

^ [S()uiourganmish = Suidrgauniish. — P. de C.] 

* Nearly 20,000/. sterling. ^ [Pavet de Courteillc’s version of the Jaghatai is very 
diffei^ent — “ I summoned to my camp tho chief men of Bahrah and the principal 
merchants, and after having settled with them 1000 Shah-ruklu's as the ransom 
for their persons, I sent some collectors specially appointed to receive this sum.”] 

* [The Jaghatai version is as follows: “Having been informed that the soldiers 
were illtreating and plundering the people of Bahrah, I ordered some of my followers 
to chastise those who had been wanting in discipline.”] 
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^ People were always saying, that if ambassadors were to be 
sent in a friendly and peaceable way into the countries that had 
been occupied by tho Turks, it could do no harm. I therefore 
despatched Mulla Murshid to Sultan Ibrdliim, whose father 
Sultdn Iskaiidar had died five or six months before, and who had 
succeeded his father in the empire of Hindustan ; and giving 
him tho name and style of ambassador, sent him to demand 
that the countries whij^ft’om old times had belonged to the 
Turks should be gifei up to me. Besides these letters for 
Sultan Ibrahim, I gave Mulla Murshid letters to Daulat Ivlidn, 
and having also delivered to him verbal instructions, dismissed 
him oil his mission. The people of Hindustan, and particularly 
tho Afghans, are a strangely foolish and senseless race, possessed 
of little reflection, and less foresight. They can neither persist 
in and manfully support a war, nor can they continue in a state 
of amity and friendship. This person, who was sent by me, 
Daulat Khan detained some time in Lahore, neither seeing liim 
himself, nor suffering him to proceed to Sultan Ibrahim ; so 
that my envoy, five months after, returned to Kabul without 
having received any answer. 

On Friday, letters of submission came from the people of 
Khushab. * * * We remained one day in the fort of Bahrah, 
which they call Jahdn-numd^ and on the morning of Tuesday 
we marched, and encamped on the rising grounds whi?h skirt 
along Bahrah towards the north.^ ♦ * ♦ Next morning, after tho 
Diwan was dismissed, when I had finished my ride, I went on 
board of a boat, and had a drinking party. * * ♦ 

In the hill country between Nilab and Bahrah, but. apart from 
the tribes of Jud and Janjuhah, and adjoining to the hill country 
of Kashmir, are the Jats,^ Oujars^ and many other men of similar 
tribes, who build villages, and settle on every hillock and in every 
valley. Their hdhim was of the Gakkar race, and their govern^ 

* [There is not a word of this paragraph in the Jaghatai.] 

* [For “ the north,” the Jaghatai reads “ Madl.”] 

* [The Jaghatai reads “ Jats.” — See Elliot’s Glossary, i., 134.] 
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merit resembled that of the Jud and Janjuhah. The government 
of these tribes, which stretch along the skirt of the hills, was at 
that time held by Tdtar Gakkar and Hdti Gakkar, sons of the 
same family ; they were cousins. Their places of strength were 
situated on ravines and steep precipices. The name of T5,tar's 
stronghold was Parhalah.^ It was considerably lower than the 
snowy mountains. Hdti’s country is close adjoining to the hills. 
Hati had also brought over to his ^^Aijrest Baba Khan, who 
held Kdlinjar. Tatar Gakkar had waited^ Daulat Khan, and 
was in a certain way subject to him. Hati had never visited 
him, but remained in an independent turbulent state. Tatar at the 
desire of the amirs of Hindustan, and in conjunction with them, 
had taken a position with liis army several miles off, and in some 
sort kept Hati in a state of blockade. At the very time when 
we were in Bahrah, Hati had advanced upon T4tar by a stra- 
tagem, had surprised and slain him, and taken his country, his 
women, and all his property. * * * 

Having arranged the afiairs of the country in such a way as to 
give a prospect of its being kept quiet, on Sunday, the 11th of the 
first Rabi’, I marched from Bahrah on my return to Kabul. * * ♦ 
Some persons who were acquainted with the country, and with 
the political situation of the neighbouring territories, and par- 
ticularly the Janjuhah, who were the old enemies of the Gakkars, 
represented to me that Hati the Gakkar had been guilty of many 
acts of violence, had infested the highways by his robberies, ^ and 
harassed the inhabitants ; that therefore it was necessary either 
to effect his expulsion from this quarter, or, at least, to inflict on 
him exemplary punishment. 

For effecting* this object, next morning I left Khw&jah Mir 
Mirdii and Miram Ndsir in charge of the camp, and about break- 
fast time, set out with a body of light troops, to fall upon Hdti 
Gakkar, who, a few days before, had killed Tdtdr, seized the 
country of Parhdlah, and was now at Parhdlah, as has been 
mentioned. About afternoon prayers we halted and baited our 

* [This sentence is not in the Jaghatai.] 


^ [Pirhla.— 7(ryA.] 
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horses; and set off’ again about bed-time prayers. Our guide 
was a servant of the Malik-hast^ named Surpa.^ He was a Gujar, 
All night long we proceeded straight on in our course, but halted 
towards morning, and sent on Beg Muhammad Mughal towards 
their camp. When it was beginning to be light, we again 
mounted; and about luncheon time^ put on our armour and 
increased our speed. About a kos from the place where we had 
made this halt, Parhaktf«hegan to appear faintly in sight. The 
skirmishers were noiPpushcd forward ; tlio right wing proceeded 
to the east of Parhalah. Kuch Beg, who belonged to that wing, 
was directed to follow in their rear, by way of reserve. The left 
wing and centre poured in straight towards Parhalah. Dost Beg 
was appointed to command the party charged to support the left 
wing and centre, who made the direct attack on Parhalah. 

Parhalah, wliicli stands high in the midst of deep valleys and 
ravines, has two roads leading to it ; one of them on the south- 
east, which was the road that we advanced by. This road runs 
along the edge of the ravines, and lias ravines and precipices on 
both sides. Within lialf a kos of Parhalah, the road becomes 
extremely difficult, and continues so up to the very gates of the 
city ; the ravine road, in four or five places, being so narrow and 
steep, that only one person can go along it at a time ; and for 
about a bow-shot it is necessary to proceed with the utmost cir- 
cumspection. The other road is on the north-west.^ It'advances 
towards Parhalah through the midst of an open valley. Except 
these two roads, there is no other on any side. Although the 
place has no breastwork nor battlement, yet it is so situated tliat 
it is not assailable. It is surrounded by a precipice seven or 
eight gaz ^ in perpendicular height. The troops of the left wing 
having passed along the narrows, went pouring on towards the 
gate. Hati, with thirty or forty horsemen, all, both man and 
horse, in complete armour, accompanied by a number of* foot 

1 [“Sarp&.” in Jagh.'] * Eleven o’clock. 

3 Here also only one person can pass at a time,” — Jaghatai.'] 

^ Fourteen or sixteen feet. 
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soldiers, attacked and drove back the skirmishers. Dost Beg, 
who conimaiided the reserve, coming up, and falling on the 
enemy with great impetuosity, brought down a number of them, 
and routed the rest. Ilati Glakkar, who distinguished himself 
by his courage and firmness in the action, in spite of all his 
exertions, could not maintain his ground, and fled. He was 
unable to defend the narrows ; and on reaching the fort, found 
that it was equally out of his power to defend himself there. 
The detachment which followed close o'n^^heels having entered 
the fort along with him, Hati was compelled to make his escape, 
nearly alone, by the north-west entrance. Dost Beg, on this 
occasion, again greatly distinguished himself. I ordered an 
honorary gift to be given to him. At the same time I entered 
Parhalah, and took up my abode at Tatar’s palace. During 
these operations, some men, who had been ordered to remain 
with me, had joined the skirmishing party. Among them were 
Amin Muhammad Karashi and Tarkhan Arghun. In order 
to punish tliem for this offence, I gave tliem the Giijar Siirpa^ 
for their guide, and turned them out disgraccfull}^^ into the 
deserts and wilds to find their way back to the camp. * * * 

On T"liursday the 15th we halted at Andarabah, which lies 
on tlic banks of the river Suhan. This fort of Andarabah 
dopemled from old times on the lather of Malik-hast. When 
Hati Ciakkar slew IMalik-hast’s father, it had been destroyed, 
and had remained in ruins over since. * * * Hati, after despatch- 
ing Tatar, had sent to mo one Parbat, his relation, with a capa- 
risoned liorso and poshhuh. He did not meet me, but fell in 
with that part of the army that liad been left behind with the 
camp; and liaving arrived along with the division that accom- 
panied the baggage, now presented his offerings and tribute, and 
tendered his submission. Langar Khan, who was to bo left 
bel:gnd in Bahrah, but who had accompanied the camp in order 
to finish some business, also rejoined me ; and having brought 

' nicro it is Saropd” in the Jaghatai.] 

2 [JUsar-o-pd, destitute, without provisions.] 
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everything to a conclusion, took leave on his return to Bahrah, 
accompanied by some zaminddrs of that district. After this we 
marched on, crossed the river Suhdn, and encamped on a rising 
ground. I gave a dress of honour to Parbat, Hati Khdn’s 
relation; and having written letters to confirm Hdti in his 
good intentions, and to remove any misapprehensions he might 
entertain, despatched Parbat in company with a servant of 
Muhammad ’Ali Jang-jang. * ♦ * 

Marching at the tjj^e when the kettle-drum beats, ^ we halted 
about luncheon time at the foot of the pass of Sangdaki. About 
noon-day prayers we renewed our march, and ascended the pass, 
crossed the river, and halted on an eminence ; we again set out 
at midnight. In going to examine the ford by which we had 
passed on our way to Bahrah, we found a raft- loaded with grain, 
that had stuck fast in the mud and clay ; the owners with all 
their exertions had not been able to extricate it. We seized 
this corn, and divided it among the men who were with us ; tlio 
grain came very seasonably. Towards evening wo halted lower 
down^ than the junction of the Sind and Kabul rivers, and 
higher up than the old Nilab, between the two.*^ We brought six 
boats from Nilab, and divided them among the riglit and left 
wings and centre, who immediately began to exert themselves in 
crossing the river. On the Monday, being the day on which we 
arrived, and the night following, and on Tuesday and* the night 
following till Wednesday, they continued passing; on Thursday, 
also, a few passed. 

Parbat, Hati’s relation, who had been sent from the neighbour- 
hood of Andarabah with the servant of Muhammad ’Ali Jang- 
jang, returned to us, while we were on the banks of the river, 
bringing from Hati a horse clad in armour, by way of tributary 
offering. The inhabitants of Nildb brought an armed horse as 
a peshkash, and tendered their submission. Muhammad ^’Ali 

1 That is, an hour before day. 2 Jdiah. 

® This was probably at the Attok pass. 

* [The remainder of this paragraph is not in the Jaghatai.] 
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Jang-jang having a wish to remain in Bahrah, and Bahrah itself 
having been given to Hindu Beg, I bestowed on him the tract 
of country between liahrah and the Sind, with the ik and uluses 
in the district, such as the Karliik Hazaras, and Hati and 
GhiydsdeiP and Kib. * * * 

On Tlmrsday, at sunrise (March 24th, 1519), we moved from 
the banks of the river, .and resumed our march. * * * [and on 
the 30th March] I reached Kabul. 



T/ie last and successful Invasion, 

On Friday, the 1st of Safar, in the year 932 (November ITtli, 
1525), when the sun was in Sagittarius, I set out on my march 
to invade Hindustan. * * * 

W 0 made two marclies from Bikram (Peshawar) ; and after 
the third, on Thursday, the 26th, we encamped on the banks of 
the river Siiid. On Saturday, the 1st day of tlio first Kabf, wo 
passed tlio Sind ; and liaving also crossed tlie river of Kach-kot, 
halted on its banks. Tlie paymasters, and diwdns\ who 

had been placed to superintend the embarkation, brought me the 
return of tlie troops who were on the service. Great and small, 
good and bad, servants and no servants, tlicy amounted to 12,000 
persons. 

To secure a proper supply of corn, we advanced along tho 
skirts of the hills towards Sialkot. On coming opposite to the 
country of tho Gakkars, in the bed of a brook, we found in several 
places a quantity of standing water. These waters were entirely 
frozen over. Although there was not much of it, the ice was in 
general a span in thickness. In Hindustan such ice is uncom- 

^ [“ The Giyfis, the Al.” — 

* [The followin^j passage from tho Jaghatai is not given in the Persian version : 
“ Having left Bikrum, I advanced through a heavy rain to the banks of the Kiibul 
Tive% where I halted. Here 1 received news from Hindustan that Daulat Khkn and 
Ghkzi Khhn, at tho head of an army of twenty or thirty thousand men, had taken 
possession of Kalatdr and were already marching on Lahore. I sent off Muniia 
All Tawachi in great haste to inform them that we were advancing by forced marches, 
and that they must avoid giving battle before our arrival.”] 
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mon. We met with it here^ but during all the years^ I hav( 
been in Hindustan, I have in no other instance met with any 
trace of ice or snow. 

Advancing five marches from the Sind, the sixth brought us 
close by the hill of Jud, below the hill of I3alinat-jogi, on the 
banks of a river, at the station of BakialS^n, where we encamped. 
♦ * * Marching thence we halted, after passing the river Behat, 
below Jilam, by the ford^ * * * From this encampment I sent 
forward Saiyid Tufag^jUnd Saiyid Lachin, giving each of tlicm a 
spare horse, with directions to push on with all speed to Lahore, 
and to enjoin our troops in that city not to fight, but to form a 
junction with me at Sialkot or Parsariir. Tlic general report 
was, that Ghax:! Klian had collected an army of 30,000 or 40,000 
men ; that Daulat Khan, old as he was, had buckled on two 
swords ; and that they would certainly try the fate of a battle. 
I recollected the proverb which says, “ Ten friends are better 
than nine,’’ That no advantage might be lost, I judged it most 
advisable before fighting to form a junction ^Yith the detachment 
of my army that was in Lahore. I therefore sent on messen- 
gers with instructions to the amirsy and at the sec()nd march 
reached the banks of the river Chinab, where I encamped. * * ♦ 
On Friday, tlio 14tli of the first Eabi’, we arrived at Sialkot. 
Every time that I have entered Hindustan, the Jfds'^ and Gujars 
have regularly poured down in prodigious numbers fl*oin their 
hills and wilds, in order to carry olf oxen and bufialoos. Tln so 
were the wretches that really inflicted the chief hardships, and were 
guilty of the severest oppression in the country. Tiiese districts, 
in former times, had been in a state of revolt, and yielded very 
little revenue that could be come at. On the present occasion, 

1 This passage must have been written not Ion." before Babar’s death, [and shows, 

either that tt>ese Memoirs were reminiscences rather than contemporaneous memoirs 
of his life ; or that if they were contemporaneous memoirs they were retouched and 
revised at a later period.] • 

2 The Jets or Jats are the Muhammadan peasantry of the Panjah, the banks of the 
Indus, Siwistan, etc., and must not be confounded with the Juts, a powerful Hindu 
tribe to the west of the Jumna about A'^a, etc., and which occupies a suhordinato 
station in the country of the RfiijpCits. [See Sir II. Elliot’s Glossary, s,v. Jdf.] 
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when I had reduced the whole of the neighbouring districts to 
subjection, they began to repeat their practices. -45 Jn/ poor 
people were on their way from Sidikot to the camp, hungry and 
naked, indigent and in distress, they were fallen upon by the 
road with loud shouts, and plundered.^ I sought out the persons 
guilty of this outrage, discovered them, and ordered two or three 
of the number to bo cut in pieces.* 

At this same station a merchant arrived, who brought us the 
news of the defeat of ^A!lim Kh^n^ by^^S^dn Ibrahim. The 
particulars a,re as follows : 'Alim Khan, after taking leave of me, 
had marched forward in spite of the scorching heat of the weather, 
and had reached Lahore, having, w'itliout any consideration for 
those who accompanied him, gone two stages every march. At 
the very moment that 'Alim KhAn took leave, the whole Sultdns 
and Khans of the Uzbetcs had advanced and blockaded Balkh ; 
so that immediately on his departure for HindustAn, I w^as 
obliged to set out for that city. ’Alim KliAn, on reaching Lahore, 
insisted with such of my Beffs as were in IlindustAn that the 
Emperor had ordered them to march to his assistance, and that 
it had been concerted that GhAzi KhAn should likewise join him, 
and tliat they wore all in conjunction to march upon Dellii and 
Agra. TJie Ber/s answered, tliat situated as tilings 'were, they 
could not accompany GIiAzi KhAn with any kind of confidence ; 
but that, if ho sent to Court his younger brother HAji KhAn, with 
his son, or placed them in Lahore as liostages, their instructions 
would then leave them at liberty to march along with him ; that 
otherwise they could not ; that it was only the other day that 
’Alirn KhAn had fought and been defeated by GhAzi KhAn, so 
that no mutual confidence was to be looked for between them ; 
and that altogether it was by no means advisable for 'Alim 
/ 

* The people alluded to were probably the Turk! garrison of Si&lkot. 

* [liiom the Jaghatai. “ While I was at Sihlkot I sent in great haste Shhhura 
and Ndr Beg to the Begs of l^ahore, instructing them to get information about the 
position of the enemy, and when they had ascertained, from some one well acquainted 
with the country, where they could form a junction with me, they were to inform me.”] 

^ ’Alim Khhn is ’Alhu-d din Khdin. 


VOl. lY. 
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Khdn to let Gliazi Klidii accompany him in the expedition. 
Whatever expostulations of this nature they employed, in order 
to dissuade 'A'lim Khdn from prosecuting his plan, were all 
ineffectual. He sent his son Shir Khdn to confer with Daulat 
Khdn and Ghdzi Khdn, and the parties themselves afterwards 
met. Dildwar Khdn, who had been in confinement very recently, 
and who had escaped from custody and come to Lahore only two 
or three months befo^ was likewise associated with them. 
Mahmud Khdn Kif^Jahan, to whom the custody of Lahore 
had been intrusted, was also pressed into their measures. In a 
word, it was in the end definitively arranged among them, that 
Daulat Khdn, and Ghdzi Khdn should take under their orders 
all the J3e{/s who had been left in Hindustan, and sliould, at 
the same time themselves assume the government of all the 
adjacent territories;^ while Dildwar Klian and Ildji Khan were 
to accompany 'Alim Khdn, and occupy the whole of the country 
about Dehli and i^gra, and in that neighbourhood. IsnuVil 
Jilwanl,^ and a number of other amirs, waited on ’Alim Khan, 
and acknowledged him. He now proceeded towards Dehli with- 
out delay by forced marches. On reaching Indarl, Sulainian 
Shaikh-zada came and likewise joined him. The numbers of 
the confederate army now amounted to 30,000 or 40,000 men. 
They laid siege to Dehli, but were unable either to take the place 
by storm or to reduce it by famine. 

Sultan Ibrahim, as soon as he heard that they had colhM ted 
an army, and invaded his dominions, led his troops to O 2 )poso 
them. Having notice of his inarch as he approached, they raised 
the sie^e and advanced to meet him. The confederates concurred 
in opinion, that if the battle was fought in the daytime, the 
Afghans, from regard to their reputation with their countrymen, 
would not flee ; but that if the attack was made by night, the 
night is dark, and no one seeing another, each chief would shift 
for himself. Resolving, therefore, to attempt a night surprise, 


’ That is, iu the Panj(ib or near Lahore, 


* [“Alwkni.” — 
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they mounted to proceed against the enemy, who were six kos 
off. Twice did they mount their horses at noon, and continue 
mounted till the second or third watch of the night, without 
going either back or forward, not being able to come to a reso- 
lution, or agree among themselves. The third time they isit out 
for their surprise, when only one watch of the night remained. 
Their plan was merely for the party to set fire to the tents and 
pavilions, and to attempt nothing further. They accordingly 
advanced and set fire to the tents during^ie- last watch of the 
night, at the same time shouting the war-cry. Jalal Khan 
Jaghat, and several other a?nir$, came over and acknowledged 
"iLlim Khan. Sultan Ibrahim, attended by a body of men, 
composed of his own tribe and family, did not move from the 
royal pavilion, but continued steady in the same place till 
morning. By this time, the troops who accompanied. 'i\!lini 
Khdn wore dispersed, being busy plundering and pillaging. 
Sultan Ibrdliinfs troops perceived that the enemy were not in 
great force, and immediately moved forward from the station 
which they had kept, though very few in number, and having 
only a single elephant ; but no sooner had the elephant come 
up than ’i^lim Klidn’s men took to flight, without attempting 
to keep their ground. In the course of his flight ’^^lim Khan 
crossed over to the Do/ib side of the river, and again recrossed 
it towards Panipat, on reaching which place he contrived by a 
stratagem to get three or four /acs^ from Mian Sulaimaii,- and 
went on his way. Ism^i'il Jilwaiii, Babin, and Jalal Khan, the 
eldest son of 'Alim Khan, separating from him, betook them- 
selves to the Do&b. A small part of the army which ‘‘Alim Khan 
had collected, such as Saifu-d din, Darya Khan, Mahmiid Khan 
Khan-Jahdn, Shaikh Jamdl Farmuli, and some others, deserted 
before the battle and /joined Ibrahim. 'Alim Khan and Dilawar 
Khan, with Haji Khan, after passing Sirhind,'^ heard of my 

^ £750 or £1000; but perhaps they were lacs of rupees. 

* Probably a rich sArqf, or banker. 

3 [Here spelt in Mie old way, “ Siliriud.”] 
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appro$cjh, and that I had taken Milwat; whereupon DiUwar 
KhdHj who had always been attached to my interests, and had 
been vletained three or four months in prison on my account, 
sepa^pj^ted from the others, came on by way of Sultaiipur and 
Koc.^j and waited upon me in the neighbourhood of Milwat, 
three^pr four days after the taking of that town. ’i\^lim Khan 
and H^i Klian having passed the river Satlct,^ at length reached 
Kinkuta, the name ofa^trong castle in the hills between Dun 
and the plain, and^rew themselves into it. One of my de- 
tachments, consisting of Afghans and Haedras, happening to 
come up, blockaded them, and liad nearly succeeded in taking 
tlie castle, strong as it was, being only prevented by the approach 
of night. These noblemen then made an attempt to leave it, 
but some, of their horses having fallen in the gateway, they 
could not get out. Some elephants that were along with them 
were pushed forward, and trampled upon and killed a number 
of the horses. Although unable to escape on horseback, they 
left the place during a dark night on foot, and after incredible 
sufferings, joined Ghdzi Khan, who, in the course of his flight, 
finding that ho could not get refuge in Milwat, had directed his 
course towards the hills, where they met. Ghdzi Khdn did not 
give ’x^ilim Khan a very friendly reception, which induced him 
to wait on me, below Dun in the neighbourhood of Palhur,^ 
where he came and tendered me his allegiance. Wlfile I was 
at Sialkot, some of the troops whom I had left in Lahore arrived 
to inform mo that they would all be up by the morning. 

jN^ext morning I marched, and lialted at Parsariir, where 
Muhammad 'Ali Jang-Jang, Khwaja Husain, and some others,^ 
accordingly came and waited on me. As the enemy*s camp was 
on the banks of the Eavi, towards Lahore, I sent out Eujkah 
with his party to reconnoitre and bring in intelligence. About 
the end of the third watch of the night they came back with 
information that the enemy, immediately on getting notice of 

^ [iSatkj.] 2 [“ BiMr ” in the Jaghatai.'] 

3 These noblemen had been left with a body of troops to defend the Fanjhb. 
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their approach, had fled away in consternation, every ma 
ing for himself. 

On the following morning, leaving Shdh Mir Husai| 
some other officers, to guard the camp and baggage, I sej 
from them, and pushed on with all possible speed. We r| 
Kalanur about the middle of afternoon prayers and 
Muhammad Sultdn Mirza, ’i^dil Sultan, and the othei^ 
came here and waited on me. ^ 

Marching before daybreak from Kalai^^^ we discovered on 
the road certain traces that Gh4zl Khan and the fugitives were 
not far off. Muhammad! and Ahmadl, with several of the Begs 
about my person, whom I had recently at K4bul promoted to the 
rank of Beg^ were detached to pursue the fugitives without halt- 
ing. Their orders were, that, if they could overtake the flying 
enemy, it was well; but, if not, they should carefully guard 
every approach and issue of the fort of Milwat, that the garrison 
might not be able to effect their escape. Ghazi Khdn was the 
object that I principally aimed at in these instructions. Having 
sent forward this detachment under the Begs, we crossed the 
river Biydh opposite to Kanwahln, and there halted. From 
thence, after three marches, we encamped in the mouth of the 
valley in which lies the fort of Milwat. The Begs, who had 
arrived before us, and the amirs of Hindustan, were directed to 
encamp and lay siege to the fort. Isma il Khdn, who was Daulat 
Khdn’s grandson (being the son of 'All Khdn, Daulat Khan's 
eldest son), having arrived in our quarters, was sent into the 
fort to offer terms of capitulation, and with a message in which 
we mingled promises and threats. On Friday I made the camp 
advance, and take ground half a kos nearer.*- I myself went out, 
reconnoitered the fort, and after having assigned to the right and 
left wing, and to the centre, their respective stations, returned 
baeje to the camp. 

Daulat Khan now sent a person to inform me that Ghazi 

^ KalantSr lies half-way between the Rhvi and Biyhh, 

* [“ At half a koa from the place.’*— 
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scape^l and |Kd to the hills ; but that if I would 
^is own c^enceSj h$ ^'ould come as a slave and deliver up 
|W‘lce. I therefore t KhwSja Mir Mican to confirm 
hii^ his resolution, ard to bring him out. His son, ’AH 
Khd t accompanied- ofi :er. In order to expose the rude- 
d stupidity of the old man, I directed him to take care 
thnt ]^ilat Khdn sl^lild ^me out with the same two swords 
hung ’^;nd his l^ad hung by his side to meet 

.matters had come this length he still 
;t»’fdr delay, but was at length brought 
I .ordered the twdf swords to be taken from his neck, 
eanie to offei;;:ja^€ obeisance, ho affected delays in bow- 
^^oted thei^i Id' push his leg and make him bow. I 


ine iu combat. V 
ciltrived frivolous i 



'iiad4 him sit 4dwij before me, and desired a man who 
jLtood tlie Hindustani language to explain to him what I 
Esentenec by sentence, in order to re-assure him ; and to tell 
him^^j^alled you Father; I showed you more respect and 
reve|'en»'tlian you could time desired or expected. * * * The 
cOuntrfc'^hold by Tatar Khdn, to the amount of three krors^ 
I bestmved on you. What evil have I ever done you, that you 
should come in this stylo against meP” * * * It was settled 
that'hA^nd his family should retain their authority in their own 
tribes, and possession of their villages,^ but that all the rest of 
tlieir property should be sequestrated. * * * 

’Abdu-1 ’Aziz and * * * with several other of the Begs about 
my person were directed to enter the fort, and to take possession 
of and secure their treasures and all their property. * * * I 
examined Ghazl Khan’s library, and found in it a number of 
valuable books. * * * There was also a number of tlieological 
books, but I did not, on the whole, find so many books of valua 
as, from their appearance, I had expected. 

I stayed in the fort all night, and next morning returned to jfche 
camp. W e had been mistaken in imagining that Ghdzl Khan 


1 [Instead of this, the Jaghatai says, *‘Thc free disposal of the people of their 
houses, and of their famiUe8.’^J 
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was in the fort. The traitorous coward had escaped to 
with a small number of followers, leaving his father, lii| 
and younger brothers, his mother, hu elder and younger ^ 
in Milwat. * ♦ ♦ 

After advancing one kos from tl j station at the go^l of 
Milwat, we halted in a valley. ♦ * ♦ I gave the fort of ia^at 
to Muhammad ’AH Jang- Jang, who left his brother AriiR in 
the place on his part with a body of troops. ♦ * * 

Marching thence, and passing the smM^jjiills of Ab-kand by 
Milwat, we reached Dthi, In the language of Hindustan they 
call a Jiilga (or dale) Dun. * * ♦ 

As we could nowhere get any certain intelligence of Ghdzi 
Khan, I sent Tardika with Barim Deo Malinhat,^ with orders 
to pursue him wherever he might go ; to engage him. and 
bring him back a prisoner. In the country, composed of small 
hills, that has been mentioned as lying around the Dun, there 
are some wonderfully strong castles. To the north-east is a 
castle called Kutila, It is surrounded by a rock seventy or 
eighty gaz^ in perpendicular height. At its chief gate, for the 
space of about seven or eight gaz^^ there is a place that admits 
of a drawbridge being thrown across. It may be ten or twelve 
gaz v;ide. The bridge is composed of two long planks, by which 
their horses and flocks pass out and in. This was one of the 
forts of the hill country, which Ghdzi Khdn had put into a 
state of defence and garrisoned. The detachment that had been 
pushed on attacked the place vigorously, and had nearly taken 
it, when night came on. The garrison then abandoned the castle 
and fled away. Near the Dun is another strong castle, called 
the fort of Kinkuta, the country around which is all hilly, 
but it is not so strong as the former. ’ATim Kh&n in his flight 
had thrown himself into this fort, as has been already mentioned. 

After sending a detachment in pursuit of Ghazi Khdu, I 
placed iny foot in the stirrup of resolution, and my hand on the 


^ [“ Mihrim and Div Milhas .” — JagLI 
2 That is 140 or 160 feet. 


s Fourteen or sixteen feet. 
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^ponficlftnce in God, and marched against Sultan Ibrdhirn, 
^ of Sultan Iskandar, the son of Sultdn Bahlol Lodi 
in whoso possession the throne of Dehli and the doniin- 
io]lw Hindustan at that time were; whose army in the field 
w. jiaid to amount to 100,000 men, and who, including those 
of had nearly 1000^ elephants. * * * 

jletachment which had proceeded into Milwat,® advanced 
air.ii Jlfllariir, Kahlur and the forts in that part of the country, 
which, froii|^ic natural strength of the ground, no 
encniy'nad jx'iietrateJ iur a long time before, took the whole of 
.them rotiirned aiid loiiied me, after having plundered the 
iiihab|tauts of the dist « . It was at this time that ’i^liin 
KIimu, being rcdiK ed t(« great distress, canio naked and on foot to 
moot me. ' i directed several Beys and some noblemen of my 
Court , to '‘ut to receive him, and also sent him some horses. 
He ^Yaited „ ’./in this neighbourhood, and made his sub- 

niissmi . .. „ 

Af: or ^,rom DuiL^e came toRupur. While w'e stayed 

at Rupu ^ ^1 incessantly, and was so extremely cold that 
many of the starving hungry Hindustanis died. After 
UiarcKin ^frotn Bupur, we had halted at Karil,^ opposite to 
3iiu'i;)d ^ Irliind), ^Yhen a Hindustani presented himself, as- 
suming tJie stylo of an ambassador from Sultan Ibr&Iiiin, 
Though he liad no letters or credentials, yet as he requested 
that one of my people might accompany him back as my 
ambassador. I accordingly did send back a Sawadi Tinkatar"* 
along with him. These poor men had no sooner arrived in 
Ibrahim’s camp than he ordered them both to be thrown into 
prison. The very day that wo defeated Ibrdhini, the Sawadi 
was set at liberty and waited on me. 

* [The Jaghatai has the more reasonable number, “ 100.” In this Firishta agrees.] 

* [“ Whicli had left me at Milwat.” — Jagh,^ ' ** 

3 [‘*Karm&l.”-Jii^^.”] . 

* The office of Tinkathr is not well ascertained. lie seems to have been a con- 
fidential servant, perhaps connected with the tan or private ti’ieasury. [Pavet de 
Courteille translates it os one or two aatvddis of my body-guard.f*J 
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After two marches more we halted on the banks of the 
of Baniir and Sanur, This is a running water, of wliicli ! 
are few in Hindustan, except large rivers. They call 
stream of Kagar. Chitar stands on its banks. * * * Ai 
station we had information that Sultan Ibrahim, who 
this side of Dehli, was advancing ; and that the shikkil^ 
Hisar-Firozah, Hamid Khan Khasah-khail, had also aej 
ten or fifteen kos towards ns, with the amy of Hisar-l|Sozah 
and of the neighbouring districts. I sen^^n Kittah Big to- 
wards Ibrahim'’s camp to procure intelligence, and de?|ktched 
Muniin Atkah towards the army of Hipar-Firozah to g{J-|piotice 
of its motions. •' 

On Sunday, the 13th of the first Jumada, I mareJM from 
Ambala, and had halted on the margin of a tank, wh^^Iumin 
Atkah and Kittah Beg both returned on the sa* day. The 
command of the whole right wing I gave jj,, ^ ^l^%un, who 
was accompanied by * * *. Next morniiig, .-^"day, the 

14th, Huiiiayun set out ^vith his light forc^jf^.j^/ Hdmid 
Khan by surprise. Humayun despatched o’ 0 / dm 100 
or 150 select men, by way of advanced guard. On coming near 
the enemy, tliis advanced body went close up to th ^ , hung 
upon their flanks, and had one or two rencounters till le t’^oops 
>of Humayun appeared in sight following them. No sooner 
were they perceived than the enemy took to flight. Our troops 
brought down 100 or 200 men, cut off the heads of one half, 
and brought the other half alive into the camp, along with 
seven or eight elephants. ♦ * * On Monday, the 21st, Humdyun 
reached the camp that was still at the same station, with 100 
prisoners and seven or eight elephants, and waited on me. I 
ordered Ust&d ’AH KuU and the matchlockmen to shoot all the 
prisoners as an example. This was Humayun’s first expedition, 
and J;he first service he had seen. It was a very good omen. 
Some light troops having followed the fugitives, took Hisdr- 

* The shikMdr is a military collector of the revenue, and has often the chief 
authority in a district. 
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the eiunioDt they reached it, and returned after plunder- 
Hisar-Firozah which, with its dependencies and sub- 
|te di-^tricts, yielded a kror^ I bestowed oil Ilurndyun, with 

i in luoiiey as a present. 

rcliing ironi that station, we reached Shah&bdd. I sent fit 
towards Sultan Ibrahim’s camp to procure intelligence, 
|ted several days in this station. * * * In this station, 
n<lay, the 2Stl^)r the first Jumada, the sun entered Aries ; 

began alsu m receive repeated information from Ibrahim’s 
liat he ^vas advancing slowly by a kos or two at a time, 
^iiig two or three days at each station. I, on my side, 
l^noved on to meet him, and after the second inarcli 


vhttbad, encamped on the banks of tlie Jumna, opposite 
to Sir |^|ah. Haidar Kuli, a servant of Khwiija Kilan, was 
sent out h) procure inielligence. I crossed the Jumna by a ford, 


and weiil t tsawah. * * * 


Fr<nn (’ i i we held down the river for two marches, 

keejdsi:;' e 'do'y 'ts banks, when flaidar Kuli, wlio liad been 
sent out [ > cokek Jitelligence, returned, bringing iiifonnatiou 
that T)/iud Klidn anvi JIaiiim Khdn had been sent across the 
ini the J)oab ^||p 6000 or 7000 horse, and liad ciicamj)ed 
three or four kos in advance of Ibrahim’s position on the road 
towards us. On Sunday, the I8th of tlie second Jumada, I ( 
despatched against this column Chin Timiir Sulfeii, * * * 
with the whole of the left wing commanded by Sultan Jindd, 
^ * as well as part of tlie centre under Yunas ’Ali, * * * 

with instructions to advance rapidly and fall upon them by 
surprise. * * * Next morning, about the time of early prayers, 
they arrived close upon the enemy, who put tiiemselves in some 
kind of order, and marched out to meet them : but our troops 
no sooner came up than the enemy fled, and were followed in 
close pursuit and slaughtered all the way to the limits of 
Ibrdhim’s camp. The detachment took Haitim Klitin, Daud 
Khan’s eldest brother, and one of the generals, with seventy 
or eighty prisoners, and six or eight elephants, all of which 
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they brought in when they waited on me. Several t ) 
prisoners were put to death, to strike terror into the enemy. ’ 

Marching thence, I arranged the whole army in ord 
battle, with right and left wing and centre, and after review 
it, performed the vlnu^ The custom of the vim is, tliatj 
whole army being mounted, the commander takes a bow or ^ 
in his hand, and guesses at the number of the army, acc 
to a fashion in use, and in conformity witii which they 
that the army may be so many. The nura^r that I g 
was greater than the army turned out to be. 

At this station I directed that, according to the cu 
Rum,^ the gun-carriages ^ should be connected togeth^^l 
twisted bull-hides, as with chains. Between every t®r gun- 
carriages were six or seven turds^ or breast-works. TlSiatch- 
locknien stood behind these guns, or tiirdsy and discharged their 
matchlocks. I halted five or six days in t’ s camp, for the 
purpose of getting this appai'atus arranged. After every part 
of it was in order and ready, I called togr her all the amirs^ 
and men of any experience and knowledge, and held a general 
council. It was settled that as Pinipat was a considerable 
city, it would cover one of our flanks by its buildings and 
houses, while we might fortify our front by turds j or covered 
^defences and cannon, and that the matclilockinen and infantry 
should be placed in the rear of the guns and turds. With this 
resolution wo moved, and in two marches, on Thursday, the 30th 
of the last Jumada, reached Panipat. On our right were the 

^ [This passage about the vim is not givcih in the Jaghatai.] 

* That is, of the Ottomans. 

^ [M. de Courteillo’s version of this passage is as follows : “ Je prescrivis h tons 
les soldats d’amcner des chariots, chacun suivant ses moyens. On en rdunit ainsi 
sept cents. Alors j’ordonnais a Usthd Ali Kuli de faire attacher les uns aux autres 
les chariots a la maniore des peuplcs de Roum (les Ottomans), en y suspendant, au 
lieu de chalnes des cordes de pcau de bmuf.*’ Wherever “guns’* ai‘e mentioned in 
this passage, he has “chariots.” See notes infra pp. 255 and 268.] 

* [Viillers gives the following dehnition of tord or toraltf “ Genus plutci, quo 
milites pro clipeis utebantur, quemque etiam in terrani infigebant, ut quasi vallo 
muniti tela in hostes mitterc possent.” Badhiinl (vol. i., p. 334) says they were 
tubrasy or sacks, filled with cartL See also Yule’s Marco Folo, vol. ii., 122.] 
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iind snburl'S. In my front I placed the guns and turds 
had hs'ri prepared. On the left, and in different other 
we <irew ditches and made defences gf the boughs of 
4 At the distance of every bowshot, a space was left large 
l^h for 100 or ITjO men to issue forth. Many of the troops 
jin great tremor and alarm. Trepidation and fear are 
unhecorning. Whatsoever Almighty God has decreed 
ll eternity oaiiiiot be reversed; though, at the same time, 
laot greal ly them ; they had some reason ; for they 

fee i\v(^ 0 , thrff; months’ journey from" their own country; 
we i to erg/r 'f' in ;/rms a strange nation, whose language we 
did T!l|fepinh'»Nt:;nd. I who did not understand ours. 

Tlil|^.rmy of tin enemy opposed to us was estimated at 
100d>'^^^men ; the ^ hphants of the Emperor and his officers 
were s>i,d to amount to nearly 1000.^ Ho possessed the ac- 
cumul ;;ted treasures of his father and grandfather, in current 
coin, renly for use. (t is a usage in Hindustan, in situations 
similar in that in which the enemy liow were, to expend sums 
of money in bringing together troops who engage to serve for 
hire. mon are called Badhiudi, Had he chosen to adopt 

this plan, he might have engaged 100,000 or 200,000 more 
troops. Jiut God Almighty directed everything for the best. 
Ho iiaa not the heart to satisfy even his own anny ; and would|j 
not part with any of his treasure. Indeed, how it possible 
that he should satisfy his troops, when he was himself miserly 
to the last degree, and beyond measure avaricious in accumulat- 
ing pelf? He was a young man of no experience. He was 
negligent in all his movements; he marched without order; 
retired or halted without plan, and engaged in battle without 
foresight. While the troops wore fortifying their position in 
Pdiiipat and its vicinity, with guns, branches of trees, and 
ditches, Darwesh Muhammad Sarbdn said to me, “You. have 
fortified our ground in such a way that it is not possible he 
should ever think of coming here.” I answered, “You judge 

* [The Jaghatai again reduces the number to “ 100.”] 
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of him by the Kh4ns and Sultdns of the Uzbeks. * * 
you must not judge of our present enemies by those who 
then opposed to us. They have not ability to discriminate 
it is proper to advance and wlicn to retreat.” God 
everything to pass favourably. It happened as I 
During the seven or eight days we remained in Pdnipat, a 
small party of my men, advancing close up to their encau 
and to their vastly superior force, discharged arrows upon 
They did not, however, move, or make 
sallying out. At length, induced by the persuasion 
Hindustdiii amirs in my interest, I sent Malidi Khw? 

* * * with 4000 or 5000 men on a night attack, 
not assemble properly in the first instance, and as they 
out in confusion, did not get on well. The day 
they continued lingering near the enemy’s camp till it 
.daylight, when the enemy, on their side, beat their kettledrums, 
got ready their elephants, and marched out upon them. Al- 
though our people did not, effect anything, yet, in spite of the 
multitude of troops that hung upon them in tlieir retreat, they 
returned safe and sound without the loss of a man. Muhammad 
’AH Jang- Jang was wounded with an arrow, and though the 
wound was not mortal, yet it disabled him from taking his place 
^in the day of battle. On learning wdiat had occurred, 1 iiuuie- 
diately detached Humayun with his division a kos or a h'os and 
a half in advance, to cover their retreat, while I myself, re- 
maining with the army, drew it out, and got in readiness for 
action. The party which had inarched to surprise the enemy 
fell in with Humayun, and returned with him. As none of the 
enemy came near us, I drew oflf the army, and led it back to the 
camp. In the course of the night wo had a false alarm ; for 
nearly one ghari the^ call to arras and the uproar continued. 
Such of the troops as had never before witnessed an alarm of 
the kind were in great confusion and dismay. In a short time, 
however, the alarm subsided. 

By the time of early morning prayers, when the light was 
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; you could distinguish one object from another, notice 
fjiro^ht froii^Alie advanced patrols, that the enemy were 
I flrawn up in order of battle. We too, imrae- 

braced on our helmets and our armour, and mounted, 
•ight division was led by Humdyun, accompanied by * * * ; 
jft division was «;ommanded by Muhammad Sultan Mirza. 

, The right of the centre was commanded by Chin Timur 
* * *^ the left of the centre by Khalifa. * ♦ ♦ The 
ice was led ^ Khusru Gokultash. ♦ * ♦ ’Abdu-1 ^Aziz, 
of horse, had die command of the reserve. On the flank 
Jright division I stationed Wall Kizil, * * * with their 
ts, to act as a tuhighmah (or flanking party). On the 
division were stationed Kara-Kuzi * * ♦ to 
tvJvghmah or flankers, with instructions, tliat as soon 
ai tl * \;Tiemy approached sufficiently near, they should take a 
cir - i; nd conn' round upon their rear. 

WJv ' tlie enemy first came in sight, they seemed to bend 
their i ' ■ ■ moat against the right division. I tliercforo detached 
’Abdu-i 'Aziz, who was stationed with the reserve, to reinforce 
the riiil ; Sultan Ibrdhim‘'s army, from the time it first ap- 
peared ii. dght, never made a halt, but advanced right upon us 
at u fpiick pace. When they came closer, and, on getting a view 
of my tro ips, found them drawn up in the order and with the 
defences that have been mentioned, they were br^^ught up, and' 
stood for a while as if considering, “ Shall we halt or not ? shall 
we advance or not?” They could not halt, and they were unable 
to advance with the same speed as before. I sent orders to the 
troops stationed as flankers on the extremes of the right and 
left divisions, to wheel round the enemy’s flank with all possible 
speed, and instantly to attack them in the rear ; the right and 
left divisions wore also ordered to charge the enemy. The 
flankers accordingly wheeled on the rear of the enemy, and 
began to make discharges of arrows on them, Mahdi Kliw^ja 
came up before the rest of the left wing, A body of men with 
one elephant advanced to meet him. Mv troops gave them 
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some sharp discharges of arrows, and the enemy’s divis. 
at last driven back. I despatched from the main body A ' &i 
Parwdnchi * ♦ * to the assistance of the left division, ihe 
battle was likewise obstinate on the right. I ordered Mi 
inadi Gokultash ♦ * * to advance in front of the centn 
engage. TJstad ’AH Kuli also discharged his guns' many 
in front of the lino to good purpose. Mustafi, tlie can 
on the left of the centre, managed his artillery ^ with grea 
Tlie right and left divisions, the centre flankers, 
surrounded the enemy and taken them in rear, were now ^ 
in hot conflict, and busy pouring in discharges of ar 
them. They made one or two very poor charges on 
and left divisions. My troops, making use of their bc^ 
them with arrows, and drove them in upon their cen^l^ 
troops on the right and loft of their centre, beingfnuddled 
together in one place, such confusion ensued, that the enemy, 
while totally unable to advance, found also no road by which 
they could flee. The sup had mounted spear-higli wdien the 
onset of battle began, and tlie combat lasted till raid-day, when 
the enemy wore completely broken and routed, and my friends 
victorious and exulting. By the grace and mercy of Almighty 
God, this arduous undertaking was rendered easy for me, and 
this nnghty army, in the space of half a day, laid in the dust. 
Five or six thousand men were discovered lying slain in one 
spot near Ibrahim. Wo reckoned that the number lying slain in 
difFereiit parts of the field of battle, amounted to 15,000 or 16,000 
men. On reaching Agra, we found from the accounts of the 
natives of Hindustan, that 40,000 or 50,000 men had fallen in 
this field. After routing the enemy, we continued the pursuit, 

^ “ Finngihdy The size of these artillery at the time in question is very un- 
certain. The word is now used in the Dckhin for a swivel. In common usage, 
zarhzin^ at tho present day, is a small species of swivel. Both words, in the time of 
Bhhar^ appear to have been used for Held cannon. [Pavet de Courtcille translates it 
“ pierriers,’* ue.^ swivels.] 

* [M. Pavet de Courteille’s version is faisait un feu meurtrier avee son artillcrio 
atteleo;” to which he appends tho note, “mot <\ mot, les coulouvrines qui etaient sur 
des chariots.”] 
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j|fering and making them prisoners. Those who were 
^'began to bring in the awdn and Afghdns as prisoners, 
i brought in a very great number of elephants, with their 
I's, and offered, them to me as peshJcash, Having pursued 
jnemy to some distance, and supposing that Ibrdhim had 
os'ii \d from the battle, I appointed Kisniai Mirza, * * * with 
. ’ll of my immediate adherents, to follow him in close pur- 
ii'wn as far as Xgra. Having passed through the middle 
of li^him’s camj^hnd visited his pavilions and accommoda- 
tion si|^^cam pod on the banks of the Siyah-db (Kdlini). 

It mp now aftornomi prayers when Taliir Tabari, the younger 
hrot]i4,^>|^ jvhalifa, having found Ibnihim lying dead amidst a 
numl'ty j»f slain, cut otT his head, and brought it in. 

Tic'.Wcry day 1 directed Humayun Mirza * ♦ * to set out 
withotrL%aggage or encumbrances, and proceed with all possible 
expcdiMvui to occupy and take possession of the treasuries. 
I at tlic same time ordered Mahdi Khwaja and * * * to leave 
their baggage, to push on by forced marches, to enter the fort of 
Belli i, aiid seize the tretisurics. 

Next morning we inarched, and having proceeded about a /w, 
halted on the banks of the Jumna, in order to rofi-osli our liorsos. 
After other two marches, on Tuesday I visited the inaiisoleuiu 
vx Nizam Auliya,^^nd at the end of the tliird march encamped 
near BeliH, on the banks of the Jumna. The same night being 
Wednesday, I circuniarnbulated the tomb of Khwdja Kuthu-d 
din, and visited the tomb and palaces of Sultan Gliiyasu-d din 
Balban, of Sultan ’Alau-d din Khilji, and his minaret, the 
Shams tank, the royal tank, the tombs and gardens of Sultan 
Bahlol and Sultan Sikandar, after wliich I returned into the 
camp, and went on board of a boat, where we drunk arak. I 
bestowed tlic office of shikkddr (or military collector) of Dohli on 
Wall Kizil; I made Dost the dmwi of DehU, and directed the 

t 

different treasuries to bo sealed and given into tlieir charge. 

^ The mausoleum of Nizhmu-d din Auliy& is within four or five miles of Dehli, on 
the south. 
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On Thursday we moved thence, and halted hard | ii- 
likdb^d,^ on the banks of the Jumna. On Friday we co.' led 
to halt in the same station. MauUna Mahmud, Shaikl] fcin, 
and some others went into Dehli to Friday prayers, re. he 
Jihufba in my name, distributed some money among the irs 
and bejygars, and then returned back. On Saturday we ir ,ed 
from our ground, and proceeded, march after march, upc jra. 

I went and saw TughlikAbjid ; after which I rejoined the p. 

On Friday, the 22ud Eajab, I halted iiA^e suburbs o f^gra, 
at the palace of Sulaini/iii Farmuli. As this position v very 
far from the fort, I next morning moved and took |p^ my 
quarters at the palace of Jalal Kh&n Jaghat. The peo|,* ; f the 
fort had put off Ilumayun, who arrived before me, with^^^ ,4 uses , 
and lie, on liis part, considering that they were under j;,^oiitrol, 
and wishing to prevent their plundering the treasure, liid taken 
a position to shut up the issues from the place. 

Bikranidjit, a Hindu, who was R4ja of Gwdlior, had governed 
that country for upwards ef 100 years.® Sikandar had remained 
several years ^ in -digra, employed in an attempt to take Gwdlior. 
Aftei’wards, in the reign of Ibrahim, 'Azim Humayun Sirwdn 
invested it for some time, made several attacks, and at length 
succeeded in gaining it by treaty, Shamsabdd being given as an 
indemnification. In tlie battle in whicli Ibrdhim was defeauea, 
Bikramajit was sent to hell.'* Bikramajit’s family, and the 
heads of his clan, were at this moment in iiigra. When 
Humayun arrived, Bikramajit’s people attempted to escape, but 
were taken by the parties which Humayun had placed upon the 
watch, and put in custody. Humayun did not permit them to 
be plundered. Of their own free will they offered Humayun a 
pesk/iash, consisting of a quantity of jewels and precious stones. 
Among these was one famous diamond, whicli had been acquired 
by Sultan ^Alau~d din. It is so valuable that a judge of 

^ Tu;,^1ilik{]ib(id stood to tho south of Dehli, between the Kutb*minhr and the J umna, 

* [“ Whose family had reji,^ued there more than 100 yeai*s,” — Ja^h.] 

® [“ One year.”— " 

* The charitable mode in which a good Musulnihn signifies the death of an infidel. 
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5s valued it at Ijalf of tho daily expense of the whole 
It nbout eight miskdls. On my arrival Humdyiin 
pi ;te(l it to liie a peshJcash^ and I gave it back to him 

aSiM ' ^ * 

Ifi \p(ir(ja)hi of tlie value of seven lacs was bestowed on 
V '% ^n's mofclior, Parganas were also given to each of her 
a: ^ \ Sfie was ^’ondacted with all her effects to a palace, 
wii * 0 -^ f<n* litr residence, about a kos below i^gra. 

Oi l Thursday, ;j8th Rajab, about the hour of afternoon 
pray- T caur-M'd Ygra, and took up my residence in Sultan 
IbralS r.s pa'i'O’o^^ From the time when I conquered the country 
of K trv;'], wlii h was in tho year 910, till tho present time, T 
had i Vi? h cu boiu <>u subduing ITindustdn. Sometimes, 
howc\0|. fn>ni i\w miscnuduct of rny amirs and their dislike of 
the plaV^' suuotimes fi-vui the cabals and opposition of my 
brother.'-. I v as prevented from prosecuting any expedition into 
that : 'Jii d.i v, and its provinces escaped being overrun. At 
length obstacles were removed.* There was now no one 

loft, gre .i or small, or private man, who could dare to 

utter a ^vord in op]*‘>‘ iHo)5 to the enterpri.so. In the year 925 
1 collectc'l .an army, and having taken the fort of Bajaur by 
storhi in t'.vo or three g/uds^ put .all tho garrison to tlio sword. 

X next advanced i Bainaih, where I prevented all mar.aii(ling 
and plunder, imposed a contribution on the inhabitant.s, and ^ 
having levied it to the amount of 400,000 Shah-riikhis in money 
and goods, divided the proceeds among the troops who wore in 
my service, and returned back to Kabul. From that time till 
tho year 932, I attached myself in a peculi.ar degree to tlio 
afiairs of Hindiistan, .and in tlie space of these seven or eight 
years entered it five times .at the head of .an .army. The fifth 
time the j\Iost High God, of his grace and mercy, c.ast down 
and defeated an enemy so mighty as Sult&n Ibrahiui, and 
made me the master ami conqueror of tho powerful empire of 
Hindustan. * * * 

^ [Tavornicr valued it at 880,000/. sterling. See Evskinc’s Buber and Uumaj/un, 

**011 i., p. 438.] 
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Tho capital of all Hindustdn is DeliH. From the | 

Sultan Shahabu-d din Gliori to tho end of Sultdn Firoz 
time, the greater part of Hindustan was in the posses.^ 
the Empei’or of Dehli. At the period when I conquere 
country five Musulm&n kings and two Pagans exercised ^ 
authority. Although there were many small and inconsi ’ 

Bdis and RdjcU in the hills and woody country, yet th 
the chief and the only ones of importance. One o.jJ 
powers was tho Afghans, whoso govcrnme^lincluded the/iapital, 
and extended from Bahrah to Behar. Jaunpur, befo}|, it fell 
into tho power of tho Afghans, was held by Sultur^ll lusain 
Sharki. This dynasty tlicy called the PiirU {oi'ltj stern). 
Their forefathers had been cupbearers to Sultan Fijfe Shah, 
and that race of Sultans. After Sultan Firoz Sha,W death, 

' they gained possession of the kingdom of Jauiipiir, wehYi was 
at that period in tlio liands of Sultan ’Alau-d din, whose family 
were saii/uk. When Timur Beg invaded Hindustan, before 
leaving the country, he had bestowed the country of Dehli on 
their ancestors. Sultan Bahlol Lodi Afghan, and his son Sultan 
Sikandar, afterwards seized tho throne of Dehli, as well as that 
of Jaunpur, and reduced both kingdoms under ono government. 

The second prince ^>as Sultan Muhammad Muzaffar, in 
^ Gujarat. Ho had departed this life a ft.. Jays before Suliaii 
Ibrahim’s^ defeat. IIo was a prince well skilled in learning, and 
fond of reading the IiacUs (or traditions). He was constantly 
employed in writing the Kuran. They call this race Tang. 
Their ancestors wore cupbearers to the Sultan Firoz that has 
been mentioned, and his fiirnily. After tho death of Firoz Shah, 
they took poss(.ssion of tho throne of G ujarat. 

The third kingdom is that of the Balnnanis in the Dekhin, 
but at tho present time the Sultans of the Dekhin have no 
authority or power left. All tho different districts of their 
kingdom have been seized by their most powerful nobles ; and 
when the prince needs anything, ho is obliged to ask it of his 
own amirs. 
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feurth king was Sultdn Mahmud, who reigned in the 
of Mdlwa, which they likewise call Mandu.^ This 
was called the Khilji. Rand Sanka, a Pagan, had 
Id them aiid occupi';d a number of their provinces. This 
also had bec^irno weak. Their ancestors, too, had been 
■^Aly brought terward and patronized by Sultan Firoz 
iPter whose domiso Uiey occupied the kingdom of Mdlwd. 

prince was Nusrat Shdh, in the kingdom of Bengal, 
[her had bee^^iug of Bengal, and was a saiyid of the 
Sulidu 'Alan-l din. He had attained this throne 
fitaiy {r;ucc<>:Hh)ii. It is a singular custom in Bengal, 
litrle of h^^reditary descent in succession to the 
fw. There is a throne allotted for the king ; there is, 
hntr, a se:tt or station assigned for each of the ainirs^ 
■fr’(drH, u d ntuiuahiho's. It is that throne and these stations 
alone which engage the reverence of the people of Bengal. A 
cet ot' do]iiMidenfcs, sorvatits, and attendants are annexed to each 
of these ^iraations. When the king wishes to dismiss or appoint 
Snr persofi, wiiosoover is placed in the seat of the one dismissed 
i. irniMcdiajtely attended and obeyed by the whole establisliment 
of dejjeiiiiepts, servants, and retainers annexed to the scat which 
he occupies: Nay, this rule obtains even as to the royal throne 
itself. WiioeV'jr kills the king, and succeeds in placing himself 
oil that throne, is immediately acknowledged as king ; ^ all the 
amirs, ivazirs, soldiers, and peasants, instantly obey and submit 
to him, and consider him as being as much their sovereign as 
they did their former prince, and obey his orders implicitly. 
The people of Bengal say, “We are faithful to the throne; 
whoever fills the throne we are obedient and true to it.” As 


* [“ Mand6 ” in the Jaghatai : a spelling observed in other works of this period.] 

* h^trange as this custom may seem, a similar custom prevailed, down to a very late 
period, in Malabar. There was a jubilee every twelve years in the Samorin’s cowitry, 
and any one who succeeded in forcing his way through the Samorin’s guards, and 
slew him, reigned in his stead. 'I'ho attempt was made in 1695, and again a few 
years ago, but without success. See Hamilton’s New Account of the East Indies, 
vol. i., p. iiui). 
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for instance, before the accession of Nusrat Shah’s fa\i 
Abyssinian,^ having killed the reigning king, mount*; 
throne, and governed the kingdom for some time. ’ • 
’Alau-d din killed the Abyssinian, ascended the thronf;| 
was acknowledged as king. After Sultdn ’A14u-d din’s I 
the kingdom devolved by succession to his son, who now 
There is another usage in Bengal ; it is reckoned disgralllM and 
mean for any king to spend or diminish t^ treasures of ms pre- 
decessors. It is reckoned necessary for ev^r king, on m unting 
the throne, to collect a new treasure for himself. Toi.; llect a 
treasure is, by these people, deemed a great glory a#| ground 
of distinction. There is another custom, that parf/i*^js have 
been assigned from ancient times to defray the expemLl^^of each 
department, the treasury, the stable, and all the royaljpstablish- 
ments ; no expenses are paid in any other manner. 

The five kings who have been mentioned are great princes, 
and are all Musulmans, and possessed of formidable armies. 
The most powerfiil of the*Pagan princes, in point of territory and 
army, is the Edja of Bijanagar. Another is the Band Sanka, 
who has attained his present high eminence, only in these later 
times, by his own valour and his sword. His original princi- 
pality was Chltur. During the confusion that prevailed among 
princes of the kingdom of Mandu, he seized a number of 
provinces which had depended on Mandu, such as Rantpur 
(Rantambhor), Sarangpur, Bhilsdn, and Chanderi. In the year 
934, by the divine favour, in the space of a few hours, I took 
by storm Chanderi, which was commanded by Maidani Rao, 
one of the highest and most distinguished of Rand Sanka’s 
officers, put all the Pagans to the sword, and from tlie mansion 
of hostility which it had long been, converted it into the mansion 
of the faith, as will bo hereafter more fully detailed. There 
wene a number of other Hois and Hd/ds on the borders and 
within the territory of Hindustdn ; many of whom, on account 


* This was Mmsaffar Shhh Habshf, who reigned three years. 
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Remoteness, or the difficulty of access into their country, 
submiMt- (1 to the Musulm^n kings, 
countries from Bahrah to Bilidr, which are now under 
IHminion, yield a revenue of fifty-two krors, as will appear 
lO pariicular and detailed statement.^ Of this amount, 
g to the value of eight or nine krors are in the possession 
Saw and Jidjds, who from of old times have been sub- 
and liave received these parganas for the purpose of 
g i horn in t^Jir obedience. * ♦ * 

iteineut unfortimnUly has not been preserved [in the Persian; but the 
tement is g;iven in tlio Jaghaiai version : “ The whole of Hindustan had 
thus submitted in u short time to my victorious standards. The revenues of 

the eonjiil ’ situated on this side the Indus such as— 

Laliore, tjiatkot, Dibhlphr, and some others, Tanhas. 


« ntedto 3,33,16,989 

1,29,31,985 

Jli r. -^rozsh 1,30,75,174 

Terrii ’j \ of Dehli^ the capital, and the Dohb 3,69,60,254 

Mt 'v. 1 A the time of Sikaudar, formed no part of his states... 1,69,81,000 

Bayaa i 1,44,14,930 

Ajyra a 29,76,919 

The Centre 2,91,19,000 

Cw^ilior 2,29,67,450 

Kidpi *Sanah<ia and Giirra* 4,28,65,950 

Kanaiij .. 1,36,63,358 

Sambal 1,38,44,000 

Ja ' know and ‘Laksai ' l,39,8j;433 

KhairibSid 12,86,000 

Oadh and Bahr® 1,17,01,369 

Jaunpdr 4,00,88,333 

Karra-Mankipdr 1,83,27,283 ^ 

Bihkr 4,06,60,000 

Sirohi 1,66,17,606 

Jiparun (Champkran ?) 1, '90,86,060 

<‘Gundega'’ 43,30,300 

BSja Muttana and R6j6 Hup Barin (Nar6in 

tankas of silver 2,65,000 

and 27 lacs 50,000 black tankas 

? 20,00,000 

Kagor ? 

Rhjk Bikramhjit Rantambhor ? 

R6j6 Gulanjari P • 

R6j&SingDev p 

R&ja Bikram Dev P 

Rhjk Bikram Chand P ”] 


» [There nn error in the French version, which says, “ 1 hror^ 803 Wes, 27,283 tankas^* Sec 
also jSr»kme!» i34Dor and Humayun, vol. i., p. 511, and Thomas’s Path&n Kings, p. 3U0.] 
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When I first arrived in -Aigra, there vas a stron:^ 
dislike and hostility between my people aiivl the liiou 
place. The pe<|,^antry and soldiers of the (^oiajtrv av(»ii)‘ 
fled from my men. Afterwards, everywli -re, ex* opt oi 
DeliH and Agra, the inhabitants fortified clilnMont ijowts. 
the governors of towns put their fortifleatioeh in a 
defence, and refused to submit or obey. Kasim SiLml^^vas 
in Sambal, Nizam Khan in Bay ana, tiio Baja Ho-afi^hau 
Mcwdtti himself in Mewat. That infidel ^s^ the priinJmover 
and agitator in all these confusions and insurrections. ?luham- 
mad Zaitun was in Dliulpur, Tdtar Khdn Sarang-Mini in 
Gwalior, Husain Khan Loliani in Edbri, Kutb Khan ^h^tawa, 
and in Kalpi ’Ali Khan. Kanauj, with the whol^oiountry 
beyond the Ganges, was entirely in the possession of refrac- 
tory Afghans, such as Nasir Khdn Loliani, iraruf^armuli, 
and a number of other amirs who had been in a state of open 
rebellion for two years before the death of Ibrdhim. At the 
period when I defeated that prince, they had overrun, and were 
in possession of Kanauj and the countries in that quarter, and 
had advanced and encamped two or three marches on this side 
of Kanauj, They elected Bihar Khdn,^ the sou of Daryd Khan, 
as their king, and gave him the name of Sultan Muhammad. 
Marghub, a slave, was in Mahaban. ^This confederation, though 
approaching, yet did not come near for some time. When I 
came to Agra it was the hot season. All the inhabitants fled 
from terror, so that we could not find grain nor provender, 
either for ourselves or our horses. The villages, out of hostility 
and hatred to us, had taken to rebellion, thieving and robbery. 
The roads became impassable. I had not time, after the division 
of the treasure,^ to send proper persons to occupy and protect 
the different parganas and stations. It happened, too, that the 

^ •[The Jaghatai says, These infidels were,” etc.] 

* [“Bahadur Kh&n.”—/«^A.] 

® [Instead of this sentence, the Jaghatai says, “ whence he (Marghfib) did not move 
for some time, although in the immediate vicinity.*'] 

* [The Jagh* says, “ I had not yet been able to divide the treasure, or to send,” etc.] 
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&re this year uncommonly oppressive. Many men about 
he time dropped down, as if they had been affected by the 
wind, and died on the spot. 

^these accounts, not a few of my Begs and best men began 
heart, objected to remaining in Hindustdn, and even 
to make preparations for their return. * * ♦ I no sooner 
"^is murmuring among my troops, than I summoned all 
to a council. I told them that, * * by the Divine favour, 
I had¥o]uted my fqf^iidable enemy, and achieved the conquest 
of the Numerous provinces and kingdoms which wo at present 
Ifd now, what force compels, and what hardship obliges 
it any visible cause, after having worn out our life in 
ling the desired achievement, to abandon and fly from 
our con(|||sts, and to retreat back to Kdbul with every symptom 
of disappmntment and discomfiture ? Lot not any one who calls 
himself my friend ever henceforward make such a proposal. 
But if there is any one among you who cannot bring himself to 
stay, or to give up his purpose of ‘returning back, let him 
depart.” Having made them tliis fair and reasonable proposal, 
the discontented were of necessity compelled, however un- 
willingly, to renounce their seditious purposes, Khwdja Kilan 
not being disposed to remain, it was arranged thati as he 
had a numerous retinue, he should return back to guard the 
presents. * * * 

Although Rana Sanka,^ the Pagan, when I was in Kabul, had 
sent me an ambassador with professions of attachment, and had 
arranged with me, that, if I would march from that quarter into 
the vicinity of Dehli, he would march from the other side upon 
iiigra ; yet when I defeated Ibrdhim, and took Dehli and Xgra, 
the Pagan, during all my operations, did not make a single 
movement. After some time, he advanced and laid siege to 

• 

' R&n&. Sanlca, the Rfij& of IIdip6r, had made the principal R&jpdt states depen- 
dent upon him. He had enlarged his dominions by the conquest of several provinces 
in MMw&, that had formerly belonged to the King of Mandd; and was, upon the 
whole, the most formidable opponent whom B&bar had to dread. 
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Kandhdr,^ the name of a fort which was held by Hasan, t' l 
of Makon. Hasan Makon had several times sent me eii 
though Makon himself had not waited on me with his su^Ms- 
The forts around, such as Etdwa, Hhulpur, Gwi] 


nons. 


ind Baydna were not yet in my possession. The Afghd^ 
die eastward were in a state of rebellion and contumacy rj 
lad even advanced two or three marches from Kanauj tj 
Agra, and had then encamped and fortified their position. 


oy no means secure of the fidelity of the ^ntry imme(j 
ibout us. It was impossible for me, therefore, to sei 
letaclirnent to his relief; and Hasan, in the course of|tty}ro or 
diree months, having been reduced to extremity, enter€|ha|nto a 
capitulation, and surrendered the fort of Kanddr. * * * toj 

tn 

Year 933 . 


[In Muharram, Nizdm Khdn, of Baydna], as soon as he had 
certain information of tlie approach of Kdnd Sanka, the Pagan, 
seeing no remedy, sent for Saiyid Rafa', and by his mediation 
ielivered up the fort to my troops j after which he accompanied the 
Saiyid to the presence, and was graciously received and taken into 
my service. * * * Tdtdr Khdn Sdrang-khdni, who held Gwdlior, 
iiad repeatedly sent messengers with professions of submission 
iiid attachment. After the Pagan had taken Kandhar, and 
when he was approaching Baydna, one of the Rdjds of Gwalior, 
Darmankat, and one Khdn Jahan, a Pagan, cjime into the city 
3f Gwdlior, and began to attempt, by raising an insurrection 
ind gaining a party, to produce a defection and seize the fortress. 
Tdtdr Khdn finding himself in considerable difiiculty was willing 
^0 deliver up the fort tb me. * * * I despatched Rahim-ddd 
with a party of Bahrah men and Lahoris, * * * who were 
lirected to return after establishing Ralnm-ddd in Gwalior. 
Wheft they got near Gwdlior, Tdtdr Khdn had changed his 
^ind, and would not suffer them to enter the fort. * * * Rahim- 


A strong hill-fort a few miles east of Bantambhor. 
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i . . 

I&ut ill noticv) that he was afraid to remain without from 
of the P.igaiiji; and proposed tliat he should be allowed to 
t]}0 fort with a- few of his men, while the rest stayed 
put tlie walls. After much entreaty, Tatdr Khdn assented 
kus arrangenieiit, Rahim-dad had no sooner secured his 
|ulmia«ion, and that of a few of his men, than he requested 
tliJpfeiK» of his people might be permitted to attend at the gate, 
whiSr vvas granted * and accordingly some of his people were 
statiiied at llio *k|fstiapol or elephant- gate. That very night 
he ii Aodiicod tlio whole of his men by that gate. In the morning 
TdtaHK.hau, seeing that there was no help for it, surrendered 
the fi^very unwillingly, and came and waited upon mo at A'gra. 

* Ilf lit * nt Iff 

Humydn, who had proceeded against the rebels of the East, 
having taken Jaunpur, marched expeditiously to Ghdzipur, for 
the purpose of attacking Nasir Khan.^ The Afghdns in that 
quarter, on getting notice of his approach, passed the river Saru.*-^ 
The light detachment of the army that had advanced marched 
back again, after plundering the country. Humayun then 
arranged everything as I had directed. * * * Ho crossed the 
Ganges at Karra- Manikpur, and marched by way of Kalpi to 
join me. ♦ * ♦ On Sunday, the 3rd of the last Babi’, lie waited 
on me in the garden of the HashUbihkht, I 

At this time messengers began to come close upon each other 
from Malidi Khwdja, to announce that the Ednd Saiika was 
undoubtedly on his march, and had been joined by Hasan Kli&n 
Mew&tti. ♦ ♦ * In order, therefore, to harass the Kind’s army, 

I pushed on before me, towards Baydna, a light force, * * ♦ On 
the 9th of the first Juradda, * ♦ we received information that 
Kind Sanka had pushed ou with all his army nearly as far as 

^ [The Jagkatai here adds, “ He being apprised of the danger which threatened 
him crossed over the Ganges; upon which Ilum&yiin proceeded from Gh&zipdrto 
Khairabtid.'^] 

* T'lC Saiii or Sarjd is a branch of the Gogra, which joins it a little above Oudh. 
B&bar, however, applies that name to the joint stream, till it falls into the Ganges. 
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Baydna. The party that had been sent out in advance !^ ^ 
not able to reach the fort, nor even to communicate wit | ' 
The garrison of Baydna had advanced too far from the fort 
with too little caution, and the enemy having unexpectedly fi^Mn 
upon them in great force, completely routed them. * * * It occi| 
to me that, situated as I was, of all places in this neighbouri^®, 
Sikri being tliat in which water was most abundant, 
the whole the most desirable station for a canm ; but that Wwas 
possible that the Pagans might anticipators, take possession 
of the water and encamp there. I therefore drew up my^army 
in order of battle, with right and left wing and main bo^y, and 
advanced forward in battle array. * * * I had directed that the 
different Begs should have charge of the advance and seouts in 
turn. When it was 'Abdu-l 'Aziz’s day, without taking any 
precautions, he advanced as far as Eanwahah, which is five kos 
from Sikri. The Pagans were on their march forward, when 
they got notice of liis imprudent and disorderly advance, which 
they no sooner learned thah a body of 4000 or 6000 of them at 
once pushed on and fell upon him, 'Abdu-1 'Aziz and Mulla 
Apdk had with them about 1000 or 1500 men. Without taking 
into consideration the numbers or position of the enemy, they 
immediately engaged. On the very first charge, a number of 
itheir men were taken prisoners and carried off the field. The 
moment this intelligence arrived, I despatched Muhib 'Ali 
Khalifa, with his followers, to reinforce them. Mulla Husain 
and some others were sent close after to their support, being 
directed to push on eacli according to the speed of his horse. 
I then detached Muhammad Jaug-Jang to cover their retreat. 
Before the arrival of tho first reinforcement, consisting of Muhib 
'All Khalifa and his party, they had reduced ’Abdu-1 'Aziz and 
his detachment to great straits, had taken his horse-tail standard, 
and taken and put to death * * * and Mulla Apdk's younger 
brother, besides a number of others. No sooner did the first 
reinforcement come up, than T&hir Tabari, the maternal uncle 
of Muhib ’AH, made a push forward, but was unable to effect a 
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i)ii wth his frier. Is, and got into the midst of the enemy. 

'All hiinsolf was thrown down in the action, but Baltu, 
in|^ng a charge from behind, succeeded in Jbrhiging him off. 
|Jr pursued our troops a full kos^ but halted the moment they 
ried Muhammad ’All Jang-Jang's troops from a distance. 
&ssengers now arrived in rapid succession to inform me that 
th^^emy had advanced close upon us. We lost no time in 
bucSing on our armour; we arrayed our horses in their mail, 
and .i^ere no soo n# accoutred than we mounted and rode out. 

I likewise ordered the guns' to advance. After marching a kos^ 
we found that the enemy had retreated. There being a large 
tank on our left, I encamped there, to have the benefit of the 
water. We fortified the guns in front, and connected them by 
chains. Between every two guns we left a space of seven or 
eight gaz^ which was defended by a chain. Mustafa Eunii had 
disposed the guns according to the Rumi fashion. He was ex- 
tremely active, intelligent, and skilful in the management of 
artillery. As Ustad 'AU KuU was jealous of him,^ I had stationed 
Mustafa on the right with Hum&yun. In the places wliere there 
were no guns, I caused the Hindustdni and Khurasdin prisoners 
to run a ditch. * * * In order to re-assure ray troops, and to 
add to the apparent strength of my position, wherever there 
wore not guns, I directed things like tripods to be made o% 

' [M. Pavet de Courteille here appends a note, of which the following is the trans- 
lation : “ The word ardba^ which I have translated by ‘ chariot/ has been understood 
by Mr. Leyden in the sense of ‘ gun/ which I do not consider correct ; at the utmost 
it signifies * gun-carriage [affitt)* It seems to me impossible to admit that Bhbar 
had at his command such a large movable artillery. These at'&ba might bo used to 
some extent in transporting field-pieces, hut they wore also employed in other ways, 
as the sequel shows.” In the passage quoted from the Jaghatai version at page 251, 
it appears that the soldiers collected 700 ardhasy which Leyden translates “guns,” 
and Pavet de Courteille, “ chariots.” It is manifest that carts, not guns, must he 
there intended. On the other hand, the word ardba is used in India at the present 
day for a field-gun. Many passages in these Extracts show unmistakably that 
B&har had guns, and that TJsthd ’Ali Etill and Mustafa were gunners. Vae^ardhasy 
whatever they were, were under the direction of these officers ; so perhaps they were 
used for the carriage of the guns, as M. de Courteille suggests, and to form a sort of 
rampLrt in which the guns were placed at intervals.] 

* [The Jaghatai says, “ had adopted quite a different method,”] 
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wood, and the spaces between each of chein, being f 

eight gaz^ to be connected and strengthened by bulls' 
twisted into ropes. Twenty or twenty-five days elapsed 
these machines and furniture were finished. ♦ * ^ 

On Monday, the 23rd of the first Jumada, I had niouf^* jd 
to survey my posts, and, in the course of my ride, was sericj|^y 
struck with the reflection that I had always resol veil on^t^Hie 
after another to make an effectual repentance. * * * Uaviii^iCnt 
for the gold and silver goblets and cups, J^th all tlie i)ther 
utensils used for drinking parties, I directed them to be broken, 
and renounced the use of wine, purifying my mind. The frag- 
ments of the goblets, and other utensils of gold and silver, I 
directed to be divided among darweshes and the poor. * * * 

At this time, as I have already observed, in consequence of 
preceding events, a general consternation and alarm prevailed 
among groat and small. There was not a single person who 
uttered a manly word, nor an individual who delivered a manly 
opinion. The uxizin^ whose duty it was to give good counsel, 
and the aniivsy who enjoyed the wejilth of kingdoms, neither 
spoke bravely, nor was their counsel or deportment such as 
became men of firmness. During the whole course of this 
expedition Khalifa conducted himself admirably, and was un- 
ij-emitting and indefatigable in his endeavours to put everything 
m the best order. At length, observing the universal discourag- 
ment of my troops, and their total want of spirit, I formed my 
plan. I called an assembly of all tlie amin and ofiicers and 
addressed them: ^‘Noblemen and soldiers! Every man that 
comes into this world is subject to dissolution. * * * How 
much better is it to die with honour than to live with infamy I 
* * * Let us, then, with one accord, swear on God's holy word, 
that none of us will even think of turning his face from this 
warfare, nor desert from the battle and slaughter that ensues, 
till his soul is separated from his body." 

Master and servant, small and great, all, with emulation, 
seizing the blessed Kurdn in their hands, swore in the form 
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had given. My plan succeeded to admiration, and its 
were instantly visible, far and near, on friend and foe. 

|he danger and confusion on all sides were particularly alarm- 
at this very moment. Husain Khdn Lohdni had advanced 
'taken Rabri,^ Kutb Khdn’s people had taken OhandwS,r.‘^ 
an of the name of Rustam Khan, having assembled a body 
ib bowmen, had come and taken Koel,^ and made Kachak 
prisoner. Zahid had been compelled to evacuate Sambal, 
and had rejoined^e. Sultan Muhammad Duldai had retired 
from Kanauj, and joined riiy army. The Pagans of the sur- 
rounding country came and blockaded Gwalior. ’Xlim Khan, 
who had been sent to the succour of Gwalior, instead of pro- 
ceeding to that place, had marched off to his own country. 
Every day some unpleasant news reached us from one place 
or another. Many Hindustanis began to desert from the army. 
Haibat Khan Garg-anddz fled to Sambal. Hasan Klidn Bdriwdl 
fled and joined the Pagans. Without minding the Pagans, wo 
continued to mind only our own force. On Tuesday, the 9th 
of the latter Jumdda, on the day of the Nauroz, I advanced my 
guns ^ and tripods that moved on wheels, with all the apparatus 
and machines which I had prepared, and marclied forward with 
my army, regularly drawn up and divided into rigjit and left 
wing and centre, in battle order. I sent forward in front th^ 
guns ^ and tripods placed on wheel carriages. Behind them was 
placed Ustdd *Ali KuH, with a body of his matclilockmen, to 
prevent the communication between the artillery and infantry, 
who were behind, from being cut off, and to enable them to 
advance and form into line.^ After the ranks were formed, and 
every man stationed in his place, I galloped along the line, ani- 
mating the begs and troops of the centre, right and left, giving 


^ A fort in tlio Do^lb below Cbaiidwar. 

Chandw&r lies on the Jumna below Agra. „ 

3 In the Dofib between Agra and Anupshahr. 

•* [“ Chariots.” — Pavet de Courteille.] 

^ To oco that the infantry advanced in order without getting separated from the 
chariots.” — Pavet de Courteille.] 
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each division special instructions how they were to act, dtld .to 
every man orders how to conduct himself, and in what masher 
he was to engage; and, having made these arrangement^,’! 
ordered the army 'to move on in order of battle for about n hs, 
when we halted to encamp. The Pagans, on getting notice of 
our motions, were on the alert, and several parties drew oi^^t to 
face us, and advanced close up to our guns ^ and ditch. After 
our army had encamped, and when we had strengthened .and 
fortified our position in front, as I did not extend fighting that 
day, I pushed on a few of our troops to skirmish with a party 
of the enemy, by way of taking an omen. They took a number 
of Pagans and cut off their heads, which they brought away. 
Malik Kasim also cut off and brought in some heads. He 
behaved extremely well. Tliis incident raised the spirits of our 
army excessively, and had a wonderful effect in giviug them 
confidence in themselves. 

Next morning I marched from that station, with tho intention 
of offering battle, when Ivhalifix and some of my advisers re- 
presented to me that as the ground on which we had fixed for 
halting was near at Jiand, it would be proper, in the first place, 
to tliron up a ditch and to fortify it, after which we might march 
forward and occupy the position. Khalifa accordingly mounted 
to give directions about the ditch, and rejoined us, after having 
^set pioneers to work on the different parts of it, and appointed 
proper persons to superintend their progress. 

On Saturday, tho 13th of tho latter Jumada, having dragged 
forward our guns,^ and advanced our right, left, and centre in 
battle array for nearly a /ro«, we reached the ground that had 
been prepared for us. Many tents w'ero already pitched, and 
they were engaged in pitching others, when news was brought 
that the enemy’s army was in sight. I immediately mounted, 
and gave orders that every man should, without delay, repair to 
his post, and that tho guns and lines should be properly strengtli- 


1 [‘‘Chariots.”] 
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ened.^ As the letter announcing my subsequent victory contains 
a clear detailed account of the circumstances of the Army of the 
Faith, the number of the Pagan bands, the order 8f battle and 
arrangements of both the Musulrnan and Pagan armies, I shall 
therefore subjoin the official despatch announcing the victory, as 
composed by Shaikh Zain, without adding or taking away. 

[_This is a long and elaborate document in the grand style, 
Bdhiar gained a complete victory; Hasan Meicdtti and many 
Hindu chiefs were^huif and great numbers of the enemy^s men 
were killed, wounded, or made prisoners,'] 

After this victory, I used the epitliet of fflidzi in the imperial 
titles. Having defeated the enemy, we pursued tliem with great 
slaughter. Their camp miglit be two hos distant from ours. On 
reaching it, I sent on Muhammadi and some other officers, with 
orders to follow them in close pursuit, slaying and cutting them 
off, so that they should not have time to re-assemble. In this 
instance I was guilty of neglect ; I should myself have gone on, 
and urged the pursuit, and ought Rot to have intrusted that 
business to another. ♦ * * Next day we continued on the same 
ground. I despatched Muhammad ’AH Jang- Jang and * * * 
with a large force against Ilyas Khdn, who had made an insur- 
rection in the Dodb, surprised Koil, and taken Kj-chak 'AH 
prisoner. On the arrival of my detachment, the enemy, finding 
that they could not cope with them, fled in all directions in 
confusion and dismay. Some days after my return to Agra, 
Ilyas was taken and brought in ; I ordered him to be flayed alive. 

The battle was fought within view of a small liill, near our 
camp. On this hillock I directed a tower of the skulls of tlie 
infidels to be constructed. From this encampment the third 
march brought us to Bayana. Immense numbers of the dead 
bodies of the Pagans and apostates had fallen in their flight, all 
the way to Bayana, and even as far as Alwar and Mowdt, * * 

^ I gave orders to tho right and left wing for each to take up its proper position 
for tlie battle, taking care to secure their lines by means of carts ranged in front."— 
P. de Oourteille.l 
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The country of Mewdt lies not far from Dehli, and yields a 
revenue of ^ three or four krors. Hasan Khan Mewdtti had 
received the jEjovernment of that country from his ancestors, 
who had governed it, in uninterrupted succession, for nearly 200 
years. They had yielded an imperfect kind of submission to 
the Sultdns of Dehli. The Sultdns of Hind, whether from the 
extent of their territories, from want of opportunity, or from 
obstacles opposed by the mountainous nature of the country, 
had never subdued Mewat. They had neve|^een able to reduce 
it to order, and were content to receive such a degree of obedience 
as was tendered to them. After my conquest of Hind, following 
the example of former Sultans, I also had shown Hasan Khan 
distinguished marks of favour. Yet this ungrateful man, wliose 
affections lay all on the side of the Pagans, this inffdel, regard- 
less of my favours, and without any sense of the kindness and 
distinction with which he had been treated, was the grand pro- 
moter and leader of all the commotions and rebellions that 
ensued, as has been related. The plan for marching into the 
country of the Pagans having been abandoned, I resolved on 
the reduction of Mewat. I advanced four marches, and after 
the fifth, encamped six kos from the fort of Alwar, which was 
the seat of government, on the banks of the river Manisni. 
Hasan KhAn’s ancestors liad made their capital at Tajara. * * * 
^A person named Kami Ohand, one of Hasan Khan’s head men, 
who had come to visit Hasan Khan's son while ho was a 
prisoner in Xgra, now arrived from the son, commissioned to 
ask a pardon. I sent him back, accompanied by ’Abdu-l Ral)im 
Shaghawal, with letters to quiet his apprehensions, and promising 
him personal safety;^ and they returned along with Nahir Khan, 
Hasan Khdn's son. I again received him into favour, and 
bestowed on him a pargana of several lacs for his support. * ♦ * 
I bestowed on Chin Timur Sult4n the city of Tajdra, which 

' [The Jaghatai yersion differs. “ Afterwards he brought hack to me the son of 
Hasan ’AU, son of Bahir Khkn, whom I treated with great favour, and to whom I 
granted for his support a district of several lacs of revenue.”] 

'VOL. lY. 
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was the capital of Mewat, granting him at the same time 
a settled provision of fifty kcs. To Tardika, who in the 
battle with R&n& Sanka commanded the tulughma (or flanking 
division) on the right, and had distinguished himself more than 
any other, I gave an appointment of fifteen^ lacs^ with the charge 
of the fort of Alwdr. I bestowed the treasure of Alwdr, with 
everything in the fort, on Humdyun. 

I marched from this station on Wednesday, the 1st of Eajab, 
and having come^lthin two kos of Alwdr, went and examined 
the fort, where I stayed all night, and returned back to the camp 
in the morning. 


Year 934 (1527-8 a.d.). 

On Sunday [29th Safar] Ustdd ’AH Kiili fired a large ball 
from a cannon ; though the ball went far, the cannon burst in 
pieces, and every piece knocked down several men, of whom 
eight died. * * * 

On Monday the 14th of the first Eabi^ I set out, in pursuance 
of a vow, on a holy war against Chdndcri, and marching three 
/v05, halted at Jalesar. * * * On Friday, the 24th [of the second 
Eabi'], we encamped near Kachwah. * * ♦ Having halted one 
day, 1 sent on a number of overseers and pioneers to level the 
inequalities of the road, and to cut down the jungle, to admit) 
of the guns and carriages^ passing without difficulty, * * * * 
Leaving Kachwah, the second day’s march brought us within 
three kos of Ohdnderi, where we encamped, having previously 
crossed the river of Barhdnpur. 

The citadel of ChS-nderi is situated on a hill. The outer fort 
and town lie in the middle of the slope of the hill. The straight 
road, by which cannon ^ can be conveyed, passes right below the 
fort. After marching from Barhdnpur, we passed a ko8 lower 
down than Chanderi, on account of our guns,^ and at the 6nd of 

[“ Fifty.”— 

* [** Chariots et canons.”— P. de Courteille.] 3 [« Chariots.”] 
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the march, on Tuesday, the 28th, encam 2 )ed on the banks of 
Bahjat Khan^s tank, on the top of the mound. Next morning 
I rode eut and distributed the different posts around the fort 
to the* dififerent divisions of my army, to the centre and to tlie 
right and left wings* In ])lacing his battery, Ustdd 'AH KuU 
chose a piece of ground that had no slope.^ Overseers and 
jiioncers were appointed to construct works on which the guns 
were to be planted. All the men of the army were directed to 
prepare iurds and scaling-ladders, and to s the turds which 
are used in attacking forts. Chaiideri had formerly belonged 
to the Sultans of Mandii. After the death of Sultan Nasiru-d 
din one of his sons, SultAn Mahmud, who is now in Mandii, got 
possession of Mandu and the neighbouring countries ; another 
of his sons, Muhammad Shah, seized on Chanderi, and apjilied 
to Sultan Sikandar for protection. Sultan Sikandar sent several 
large armies and supported him in his dominions. After Sultan 
Sikandar’s demise, in Sultan IbrAhim’s reign, Muhammad Shah 
died, leaving a young son of the name of Ahmad Shah. SuUAh 
Ibrahim carried off Ahmad Shah, and established one of his own 
people in his stead. When Sanka advanced with an army 
against Ibrahim as far as Dhulpiir, that prince's amirs rose 
against him, and on that occasion Chduderi fell into Sanka’s 
hands. He bestowed it on one Medini Kiio, a Pagan of great 
consequence, who was now in the place with 4000 or 5000 
Pagans* * ♦ I sent to him to assure liim of my favour and 
clemency, and offering him Shams Abad in exchange for Chanderi* 
Two or three considerable people about him were averse to con- 
ciliation, * * and the treaty broke off without success. On 
the morning of Tuesday, the 6th of the first Juniada, I 
marched from Bahjat KhAn's tank, for the purpose of attempting 
ChAuderi by force, and encamped on the banks of the middle 

tank, wliich is near the fort. The same morning, just as we 

• 

^ [“ Ustiid ’AU KUU choisit uu terrain sans pento pour lancer ses projectiles. Des 
inspccteurs et des terrassiers furent cliarges d’elcvcr des batteries pour y installer 
I’urtillerie.” — V, de Courteill6.] 
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reached our ground, Khalifa brought me a letter or two. The 
tenor of them was, that the army which had been sent to the 
eastward {purah\ while marching in disorder, had been attacked 
and defeated ; that it had abandoned Lucknow, and fallen back 
to Kanauj. * * * The enemy had garrisoned every part of the 
citadel [of Chanderi] strongly, but had placed only a few men, 
by ones and twos, in the outer fort to defend it. This very 
night my troops entered the outer fort on every side. There 
being but few pifple in the place, the resistance was not 
obstinate. They fled, and took shelter in the citadel. 

Next morning, being Wednesday, the 7th of the first Jumdda, 

I commanded the troops to arm themselves, to repair to their 
posts, and prepare for an assault, directing that as soon as I 
raised my standard and beat my kettledrum, every man should 
push on to the assault. I did not intend to display my standard, 
nor beat the kettledrum, till we were ready to storm, but went 
to see Ustad ’AH KuU’s battering-cannon play. He discharged 
three or four shot; but his ground , having no slope, and the 
works being very strong, and entirely of rock, the effect produced 
was trifling. It has been mentioned that the citadel of Ohanderi 
is situated on a hill ; on one side of it they have made a covered 
way, which runs down to the water. The walls of tjiis covered 
way reach down below the hill, and this is one of the places in 
which the fort is assailable with most hopes of success. This®” 
spot had been assigned to the right and left of the centre, and 
to my own household troops, as the object of their attack. The 
citadel was attacked on all sides, but here with particular vigour. 
Though the Pagans exerted themselves to the utmost, hurling 
down stones from above, and throwing over flaming substances 
on their heads, the troops nevertheless persevered, and at length 
Shaham Nur Beg mounted, where the wall of the outer fort 
joined the wall of the projecting bastion. The troops, like- 
wise, about the same time, scaled the walls in two or three other 
places. The Pagans, who were stationed in the covered way, 
took to flight, and that part of the works was taken. They 
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did not defend the upper fort with so much obstinacy, and were 
quickly put to flight ; the assailants climbed up and entered the 
upper fort by stoirni. In a short time the Pagans, in a state of 
complete nudity, ruslied out to attack us, put numbers of my 
people to flight, and leaped over the ramparts.' Some of our 
troops were attacked furiously, and put to the sword. The 
reason of this desperate sally from their works was, that, on 
giving up the place for lost, they had put tok death the whole of 
their wives and women, and, having resolwd to perish, had 
stripped themselves naked, in which condition they had rushed 
out to the fight ; and, engaging with ungovernable desperation, 
drove our people along the ramparts.^ Two or three hundred 
Pagans had entered Mediiii E^o’s house, where numbers of 
them slew each otlier, in the following manner : One person took 
liis stand with a sword in his hand, while the others, one by one, 
crowded in and stretched out thoir necks eager to die. In this 
way many went to hell ; and by the favour of God, in the space 
of two or three gharis^ 1* gained this celebrated fort, without 
raising my standard, or beating my kettledrum, and without 
using tho whole strength of my arms. On the top of a hill, 
to the north-west of Chdnderi, I erected a tower of the heads 
of the Pagans, * * * 

) Next morning, being Thursday, I marched round tlie fort, 
and encamped by the fort of Mallu Khdn. When I came it 
was my design, after the capture of Chdnderi, to fall upon Kai 
Sing,3 and Bhils&ii (Bhilsa), and Sarangpur, which is a country 
of tho Pagans that belonged to Salahu-d din, the Pagan ; and 
I intended, after conquering them, to advance to Chitur against 
Sanka. On the arrival of the unfavourable news that has been 
alluded to, I convened the Begs and held a council, in which it 
was decided that it was necessary, first of all, to proceed to 
checli the rebellion of the insurgents. I gave Chandcri to 

' [“ And drove them over the ramparts.” — Jaghatai!] 

® [“At length my men forced them on every side to fly over the ramparts.” — Jagh.'] 

^ [The Jaghutai confirms this reading, but the fort of Rfiisin must be intended.] 
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Ahmad Shah, who has been mentioned, the grandson of Sultan 
Nasiru-d din, and fixed a revenue of fifty lacs to bo paid from 
it to the imperial treasury, * * « 

On Sunday, the 11th of the first Jurnada, I set out on my 
expedition. * * * On Saturday, the 24th, having halted at tlie 
passage of Kiiidr,^ I ordered the troops to lose no time in cross- 
ing with all possible speed. At this time I received intelligence 
that the detachmeiiLwhich I had sent forward, after abandoning 
Kanauj, liad fallei^ack to Eabri, and that a strong force had 
advanced and stormed the fort of Shamsabad, which had been 
garrisoned by the troops of Abu-l Muhammad Niza-bdz. We 
were detained three or four days on the two banks of the river, 
while the army was passing. Having transported the wliole army 
across, I proceeded, inarch after march, fur Kanauj, and sent on 
a party of light troops before us, in order to gain intelligence of 
tlio enemy. We were still two or three marches from Kanauj, 
when they returned with information tliat, instantly on dis- 
covering from a distance the troops’ who had advanced to re- 
connoitre, the son of M’aruf had fled from Kanauj and abandoned 
it, and that Biban and IJayazid, as well as M’anif, on hearing 
of my motions, had recrossed tlie Ganges, and occupied the east 
side of the river opposite to Kanauj, hoping that tliey would be 
able to prevent my passage. (j 

On Thursday, the 6th of the latter Jurnada, I passed Kanauj, 
and encamped on the western bank of the Ganges. My troops 
went out and seized a number of the cncmy^s boats, which they 
brought in. From above and from below they collected about 
thirty or forty boats in all, of different sizes. I sent Mir 
Muhammad Jdlahbdn to throw a bridge over the river. He 
accordingly went and marked out a situation, about a kos below 
our encampment. I appointed commissaries to provide every- 
thing requisite for the bridge. Near the place pitched on, 
Ustad ’AH Kuli brought a gun for the purpose of cannonading, 
and having pitched upon a proper spot, began his fire. * * * 

^ or two below tbe junction of the Jumna and the Chambal. 
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Havinfj planted a swivel on an island, at a place below where 
the bridge was constructing, a lire was commenced from it. 
Higher up than Jthe bridge a breastwork was raised, over which 
the inatchlockmen fired with great execution. * * * For several 
days, while tho bridge was constructing, Ustad 'All Kuli played 
his gun remarkably well. The first day ho discharged it eight 
times ; the second day sixteen times ; and for three or four 
days he continued firing in tho same way. The gun which he 
fired was that called Beg^ghdzi (tho victo^us gun). It was 
tlie same which had been used in the war with Sanka, tho Pagan, 
whence it got its name. Another gun, larger than this, had 
been planted, but it burst at the first fire. * * * 

As soon as tlie bridge was nearly completed, on Wednesday, 
the 19th of the last Jumada, I moved and took post at the end 
of it. Tho Afghans, amazed at our attempt to throw a bridge 
over tho Ganges, treated it with contempt. On Thursday, the 
bridge being completed, a few of tho infantry and Lahoris crossed 
and liad a slight action wilth the enemy. On Friday, part of my 
household troops, the right of the centre, the left of the centre, 
iny best troops, and foot musketeers crossed over. The whole 
A%h alls having armed themselves for battle, mounted, and 
advancing with their elejihaiits attacked them. At one time 
tliey made an impression on tho troops of the left, and drove 
them back, but tho troops of the right and of the centre stood 
their ground, and finally drove from the field tho enemy opposed 
to them. * * * Tho fight continued sharply till afternoon prayers. 
Tho whole night was employed in bringing back across the 
bridge such as had passed to tho other side. If that same 
Saturday eve I had carried over tho rest of my army, it is 
probable that most of the enemy would have fallen into our 
hands. But it came into my head, that last year I had set out 
on my march from Sikri to attack Sanka on New Year’s Day, 
which fell on a Tuesday, and had overthrown my enemy on a 
Saturday. This year we had commenced our march against 
these enemies on New Year’s Day, whicli fell upon a Wednesday, 
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and that if we beat them on a Sunday it would be a remarkable 
coincidence. On that account I did not march my troops. On 
Saturday, the enemy did not come out to action, but stood afar 
off, drawn up in order of battle. That day vfe conveyed over 
our artillery,^ and next morning the troops had orders to cross. 
About the beat of the morning drum, information reached us 
from the advanced guard, that the enemy had gone off and fled. 
I commanded Chin ^^ffuiur Sultan to pusli on before the army, 
in pursuit of the ^emy. * ♦ * I also crossed over about the 
time of early morning prayers. ♦ * ^ The detacliment which 
had been sent on to harass the enemy, had little success. * * * 
On Saturday, the 29th of the latter Jumdda, I reached Lucknow ; 
and having surveyed it, passed the river Gumti, and encamped. 
* * * On Saturday, the 7th Rajab, I encamped two or three 
kos above Oudh, at the junction of the Gogar and Sirwu.^ Till 
that day, Shaikh Bdyazid had kept his station not far from 
Oudh, on the other side of the Sirwii. * * * [Chin Timur] 
Sultdn began to make preparations for passing the river. When 
Kardchah had joined SuUdn, they passed the river without 
delay. * * * Those who had passed over first, continued till 
evening prayers in pursuit of Shaikh Bdyazid, who threw himself 
into a jungle and escaped. * I halted some days in tlJis station, 
for the purpose of settling the affairs of Oudh and the neighbour- 
ing country, and for making the necessary arrangements. 

[The remaining tramactiom of this year are not to he foxindJ] 


Events of the Year 935 (1528-9 a.d.). 

On Sunday, the 5th Muharram, intending to visit Gwalior, 
which in books they write Gdlidr,^ I passed the Jumna and 
entered the fort of Agra. * ♦ ♦ On the 10th I alighted at a 
Chdrhdgh^ a kos from Gwdlior to the north, * * and next 


1 [“ Chariots.**] ' a [Gogra and Sard.] 

3 [So says Erskine’s version. Pavet de Courteille writes it “ Kalpour.” Probably, 
however, these are only incorrect versions of the spelling common at that period, vu.) 


OwfiJtr, or Ow&liyar.] 
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morning I entered Gwalior by the Hatipiil gate, which is close 
by Rdjd Man Sing’s palace, and proceeded to Eaja Bikramajit’s 
palace. * * • 

On ‘Tuesday, the 14th, messengers arrived from Bikramajit, 
the second son of Ran a Sanka, who, with his mother Pad m 6, vat i, 
was in Rantambhor. Before setting out to visit Gwdlior, a 
person had come from a Hindu named Asok, who was high 
in BikramSjit’s confidence, with offers of submission and al- 
legiance, expressing a hope that he woulc^e allowed seventy 
lacs as an annuity. The bargain was concluded, and it was 
settled that, on delivering up the fort of Rantambhor, he should 
have parganas assigned him equal to what he had asked. 
After making this arrangement, I sent back his messengers. 
When I went to survey Gwdlior, I made an appointment to 
meet his men in Gwalior. They were several days later than 
the appointed time. Asok, the Hindu, had himself been with 
Padindvati, Bikramajit’s mother, and had explained to the 
mother and sou everything that had passed. They approved 
of Asok’s proceedings, and agreed to make the proper sub- 
missions, and to rank themselves among my subjects. When 
Rdnd Sanka defeated Sultdn Mahmud and made him prisoner, 
the Sultdn had on a splendid crown-cap and golden girdle, 

I which fell into the hands of the Pagan, who, w’hen he set 
Sultdii Mahmud at liberty, retained them. They were now 
with Bikramdjit. ♦ * * By the persons who came from him to 
wait on me, he now sent me this crown and golden girdle, and 
asked Baydna in exchange for Rantambhor. I diverted them 
from their demand of Bayana, and Shamsdbad was fixed on as 
the equivalent for Rantambhor. 

#**♦♦** 

On Thursday, the 3rd of the first Jumdda, I received letters for- 
warded by Khalifa from Agra, which contained intelligence that 
Mahmud, the son of Iskandar, had taken Bihdr. The moment 
I received this information, I resolved to join the army. Next 
morning I mounted at six gharis^ and reached Agra at evening 
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prayers. Next morning being Saturday, I called the amirs to 
a council. * * * On Thursday, the 10th of the first Juinada, I 
set out for the Purab (east). * ♦ * On Saturday, the 17th of the 
second Jumada, we marched eight kos^ and halted at Dakdaki, a 
jjargana of Karra, on the banks of the Ganges. * * While in this 
neighbourliood, intelligence reached us in rapid succession, that 
Sultan Mahmud had gathered round him 100,000 Afghans ; 
that ho liad detached Shaikh Bayazid and Baban witli a large 
army towards Sirw^ while he himself and Path Khan Sarwani 
occupied the banks of the Ganges, and were moving upon 
Cliuiiar ; that Sher Khan Sur, on whom I liad bestowed marks 
of favour, to whom I had given several 2 )arganas^ and whom I had 
left in cornniand in that quarter, had now joined tlicso Afghans ; 
that with some other amirs he had passed the river, and that 
Sultan Jalalu-d din’s people, being unable to defend Benares, 
had abandoned it and retreated. They excused themselves by 
saying, that they had left a sufficient force in the castle of 
Benares, and had advanced in order to meet the enemy on the 
banks of the Ganges. * * * 

On the 24th, Sultan Muhammad Bakhshi came in a boat from 
the other side of the river. He brought accounts of the ruin of 
the affairs of Mahmud Klian, the son of Sultan SikanJar, whom 
the rebels had dignified with the title of Sultan Malimiid. * * * 
It appeared that the rebels had come and laid siege to Chunar, 
and liad even made a slight attack; but that, on getting the 
certain news of my approach, they were filled with consternation, 
broke up in confusion, and raised the siege; that the Afghans 
who had passed over to Benares had also retired in great con- 
fusion ; that two of their boats sank in the passage, and that 
several of their men were drowned in the river. * * * 

On Monday, the 4th Rajab, I marched from the banks of 
the Jumna against Bihdr. * * ♦ On the 13th, I visited the. fort 
of Chunir. * * * Here Babi Khan brought information that 
Mahmud Khdn was on the banks of the river Son. I imme- 
diately convened the amirs, and consulted them about attempting 
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to fall upon the enemy by surprise, when it was finally settled 
that we should advance by very long marches without a moments 
loss of time. * *• * On Wednesday, the 20th, I eriibaTked on the 
river, and halted at a kos below Ghazipur. * * * On the 22nd, 
I embarked on the river as usual, and landed opposite to Chusah 
(Ohowsar). * * The army encamped on the banks of the Karmnas. 
The Hindus rigorously avoid this river. The pious Hindus did 
not pass it, but embarked in a boat and crowed by the Ganges so 
as to avoid it. They hold that if the waterjf this river touches 
any person, liis religion is lost ; and they assign an origin to its 
name corresponding with tliis opinion.^ * # * 

On Saturday, the 8th Sha’ban, a messenger from Dudu and 
his son Jalal Khan Bihar Khan arrived in my camp. It ap- 
peared that the Bengalis had watched them with a jealous eye. 
After havin<r given me notice of their intentions that I might 
expect their arrival, they Iiad come to blows with the Bengalis, 
had effected their escape, crossed the river, and reached tlio 
territory of Bihar, whenefi they were now on their way to tender 
me their allegiance. The same day I sent word to the ambas- 
sador of Bengal, IsmaM Mita, that there was great delay on 
tlie part of Jiis Court, in answering the three articles which 
had formerly been given to him in writing, and which ho had 
forwarded ; that ho must therefore despatch a letter, requiring 
an immediate and categorical answer; tliat if liis master had 
really peaceable and friendly intentions, he could find no 
difficulty in declaring so, and that without loss of time. * ^ * 

On Sunday, I marched and halted in the pargana of Arra. 
Here wo received information that the army of Kharid^ was en- 
camped at the junction of the Cranges and Saru on the farther 
side of the river Saru, where they had collected 100 or 150 
vessels. As I was at peace with Bengal, and had always been 
the £rst to enter into any understanding that had a tendency to 

^ Karm-mis^ ruin of religion or sanctity. 

* Kharid appears to have included the country on both sides of the Gogra near 
Sikandarpdr, and thence on its left bank down to the Ganges. 
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confirm a friendly state of things, though they had not treated 
me well in placing themselves right in my route, yet from a con- 
sideration of the terms on which I had long been with them, I 
resolved to send Mulla Muhammad Mazhib along with IsmaMl 
Mita the ambassador of Bengal; and it was settled that the 
Mulla should have leave to return back to mo, after making the 
same three proposals I had formerly offered. 

On Monday, the ambassador of Bengal came to wait on me, 
when I sent him ncf^'ce that he had leave to return. It was at 
the same time intimated to him, that I would be guided entirely 
by my own pleasure, in moving backwards or forwards, as seemed 
best for the purpose of quelling the rebels wherever they were 
to be found, but that his master’s dominions should sustain no 
harm, either by land or water ; that as one of the three articles 
was, that he should order the army of Eharid to leave the tract 
in which I was marching, and return to Kharid, I was willing to 
send some Turks to accompany them on their march ; that I 
would give the Kharid troops a safe c6nduct, and assurances of 
indemnity, and suffer them to go to their own homes. If ho ^ 
refused to leave the passage open, and neglected to listen to the 
remonstrances which I made, that then whatever evil fell on his 
head, he must regard as proceeding from his own act*; and he 
would have himself only to blame for any unpleasant circumstance 
that occurred. 

On Thursday, the 19th Sha’bdn, I called the amirs^ both Turki 
and Hindu, to a council, and took their opinion about passing the 
river. It was finally settled that Ustad ’AH should plant his 
cannon, his firingi pieces and swivels (zarb-zin), on a rising 
ground between the Ganges and Sard, and also keep up a hot 
fire with a number of matchlockmen from that post; that a 
little lower down than the junction of the two rivers, opposite 
to an island, where there were a number of vessels collected, 
Mustafa on the Bihdr side of the Ganges ^ should get all his artil- 

' [Pavet de Couiteille makes this passage apply to the people of Kharid.] 

^ Oa the 8id« of the Ganges facing (qui regarde) Bihar.” — P. do C.] 
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lery and ammunition in readiness, and commence a cannonade: 
a number of matchlockmen were placed under his command. 

* * * That Askari and the Sultans and Khans named for the 
duty should set out expeditiously, and pass the Sard at the ghat 
of Haldi, in order that when the batteries were completed, they 
miglit be in readiness to fall upon the enemy, who might thus 
be attacked in different quarters at the same time. * * * On 
the morning of Sunday tho army began to cross the Ganges. 

I embarked and crossed over about the firsf^^atch. * * * On Tues- 
day we marched from the place where we had crossed the river, 
advanced towards the field of action, which is near the confluence 
of the two rivers, and encamped about a kos from it. I myself 
went and saw TJstad ’All KuU employed in firing his firhigis and 
artillery. That day TJstad ’AH KuH struck two vessels with shot 
from his finngi and sank them. * * * The same day a messenger 
arrived from Askari, with information tliat his army had now all 
crossed the river, and that early next morning, being Tliursday, 
they would bo ready to, fall upon the enemy. I immediately 
issued orders that all the rest of our troops who had effected 
their passage should co-operate with Askari, and fall upon the 
enemy in conjunction with him. About noon-day prayers, a 
person came from TJstad with notice that the bullet was ready to 
be discharged, and that he waited for instructions. I sent orders 
to discharge it, and to have another loaded before I came up. 

About afternoon prayers, I embarked in a small Bengali boat, 
and proceeded to the place where the batteries had been erected. 
TJst4d discharged a very large stone bullet once, and fired the 
firingis several times. The Bengalis are famous for their skill 
in artillery. On this^ occasion we had a good opportunity of 
observing them. They do not direct their fire against a par- 
ticular point, but discharge at random. * * * On Thursday 
morning, I received intelligence from the men in the batteries, 
thal the sliips which were higher up the river were all sailing 
down, and that the enemy^s whole cavalry had mounted, and 
were now moving against our troops, who were advancing. 
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I set out with the utmost expedition, and repaired to the vessels 
which had passed up by niglit. ♦ * * I ordered Ishan Timur 
Sultdn and Tukhta Bugha Sultan, who were protecting the 
vessels, to lose no time in crossing. On this occasion Ishan 
Timur Sultan embarked with about thirty or forty of his 
servants in a boat ; they swam over their horses by the side of 
the boat, and so effected a passage ; another boat got across after 
him. * * * The vessels now began to cross in uninterrupted 
succession. The L^ oris and Hindustanis also began to pass 
separately, some bjr swimming and others on bundles of reeds, 
each shifting for himself. 

On observing what was going on, the Bengali ships,, which lay 
opposite to the batteries down the river, began to flee. * * * I 
despatched a messenger to the Sultans desiring them to keep 
together in a body such as had crossed, and that as the enemy’s 
army drew near, they should take post upon its flank, and 
skirmish with them. The Sultdns accordingly formed such as 
had crossed into three or four divisions, and advanced towards 
the enemy. On their approach, the enemy pushed forward their 
infantry to attack them,, and then moved from their position to 
follow and support their advance. Koki arrived with a detach- 
ment from Askari’s division on the one side, and tli^ Sultdns 
advancing on the other direction, they both charged. They fell 
furiously on the enemy, whom they bore down, taking a number 
of prisoners, and finally drove them from the field. * * * 

Intelligence arrived aijain and again that the insurgents had 
passed the Sard and Gogra, and were marching on Lucknow. 
* * * On Friday, the 19th Eamazan, I received letters an- 
nouncing the taking of Lucknow. It appeared that on Saturday, 
the 13th of Bamazdn, the enemy had made an attack, but could 
effect nothing. During the assault, some hay that had been 
collected, being set on fire by the fireworks, turpentine, and 
other combustibles that were thrown on it, the inside of *the 
fort became as hot as an oven, and it was impossible to stand on 
the parapet, and consequently the fort was taken. Two or three 
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days afterwards, on hearing of my return, the enemy marched 
towards Dalamu. This day also, we advanced ten kos, and halted 
hard by a village named Jalesar, in the pargana of Sikri, on the 
banks of the riVer Sard. * * • On the 18th Shawwal, I at 
midnight reached the garden of the Hasht-bihisht at Agra. 

[Shortly after this, with the Zrd Multarram, 936, Bdhar's 
Memoirs come to an abrupt termination.l 
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XXIX. 

TABAKiiT-I BA'BARf 

OF 

SHAIKH ZAIN. 

[There is among Sir H. Elliot’s MSS. an old worm-eaten 
MS., of small size, entitled TahakdUi Bdhari. This is described 
by a Persian note upon a fly-leaf as being “an account of 
Babar’s fifth invasion of Hindust^in, written by Shaikh Zain, 
one of the associates of the Pddfihdh^ whose name is often 
mentioned in the Tuzak4 BdhariP The Nigdmtdn4 Giti- 
numd quotes this work under tho title of FutiihdUi Ilmdy 
written by Shaikh Zainu-l ’^ibidin. ,Sir H. Elliot's MS. has 
no introduction, but opens abruptly with “His Majesty's fifth 
expedition to Hindustan;” and it ends still more abruptly in 
tho middle of the occurrences of the 15th Jurnada-l awwal, 
933 H. (page 352 of Leyden and Erskine’s translatiin) . The 
MS. was written in the year 998 h. (1589-90 a.d.), and the 
scribe tells us that he had copied to the end of his tasivid^ or ^ 
rough draft. So this MS. would seem to have been transcribed 
from the author’s own copy, and we may fairly conclude that the 
work was never finished. It is a curious coincidence that this 
year 998 is the very one in which ’Abdu-r Rahim’s Persian 
translation of Bdbar’s Memoirs was presented to the Emperor 
Akbar. 

The work itself affords indirect corroboration of its having 
been written by Shaikh Zain. Bdbar (p. 291 of Erskine) 
describes a party of literary men who were rv^ith him in his 
boat on a particular occasion, and amused themselves with 
making verses | and among the names of his companions he 
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mentions Shaikh Zain. The author of the Tabakdt gives an 
account of tliis party, and also records the names of the guests ; 
but instead of Shaikh Zain, he says this “insignificant and 
ignorant servant*/’ leaving no doubt of his and Shaikh Zain’s 
identity. Shaikh Zain was Bdbar's secretary, and wrote the 
Farmdn^ which is translated by Erskine (p. 359) and by Pavet 
de Oourteille (vol. ii., p. 287). Both translators remark upon 
the extreme magniloquence of this document. “Nothing/’ 
says Erskine, “ can form a more striking ctq^rast to the simple, 
manly, and intelligent style of B4bar himserf, than the pompous 
learned periods of his secretary. Yet I have never read this 
Farmdn to any native of India who did not bestow unlimited 
admiration on the official bombast of Zainu-d din, while I met 
with none but Turks who paid due praise to the calm simplicity 
of Babar.” This description of the style of the Farmdn applies 
equally to the present work. It is not so much a translation as 
a paraphrase, in the lofty style, of Babar’s own Memoirs, and 
those scenes and occurrences are brought into prominence which 
otfer tho most tempting opportunities for a display of the author’s 
eloquence and ingenuity, such as a description of a beautiful 
garden, or tho charms of a pleasant party. It omits much that 
Babar himself deemed worthy of record, such as the description 
of tlie natural productions of Hindustan ; and it appears neither 
to add any new facts, nor to throw any additional light upon the 
transactions of which it treats. There is sufficient difterence, 
however, to show that the author was not wholly dependent 
upon Babar’s writings, but that he had also some personal 
knowledge of tho various events. Two passages have been 
translated which will show tho authors style, and tlie general 
agreement of his work with that of his master.] 

EXTRACTS. 

[On Friday, the 1st Safar, may God end it with victory {zafar)^ 
in the year 932 of the Best of Mankind, when the sovereign of 
the stars (the Sun) was in tho sign Sagittarius, and having 
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come into liis residence in the Bow, had raised the standard of 
obedience among the royal archers : at such a time the victorious 
ensigns, which enhance the splendour of the flags of the sun and 
moon, moved from their place of safety in the city of Kdbul, 
which is the seat of empire and prosperity, and the abode of 
honour and grace, under the gracious guidance of the Almighty 
and the beneficent conduct of the Eternal, and proceeded towards 
the vast country of Hindustan, to the greatness of which the 
text — ‘‘The great j^untry is bestowed on you’' — refers. The 
royal tents, the emolems of victory, were pitched on the west of 
the canal of Ya’kub, which is one of tho best villages of that 
country, and the poles and ropes of the tents reached to the stars. 

Defeat of Sultan Ibrahim, 

After this date (28th Jumada-1 awwal) tho ears of the vic- 
torious army were every moment engaged in listening to the 
intelligence about Sultdn Ibrahim; for news was constantly 
arriving that, after marching one hos or two kosy he remained 
encamped in the same place for two or three days, but yet 
was advancing, attended by a numerous army, with the intention 
of attacking and pushing back our forces. Although tho object 
of his proceedings and movements was palpable, Bab^r strength- 
ened liis resolution for the conflict, and resolved to stake his 
fortunes upon the issue of battle. Tlie heroes of his army also, 
seeing tho enemy’s preparations and resolution for fighting, 
braced up their courage and invigorated their determination. 
Leading forth tlie prancing steed of intrepidity into the arena 
of courage, they raised tlie banner of energy and resolve over 
the cerulean sphere. The army intent on victory made two 
marches from Shahab^d, and, displaying the victorious banners 
on tho banks of the J umna, it encamped opposite to the town 
of Sirsdwah. His Majesty the Khakdii, with an escort of his 
attendants, passed the river by a ford near some trees, and vfsited 
the town of Sirsdwah. Having gratified his heart with a mdjiiny 
he j»roceeded to see the curiosities of the place. A fountain of 
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water in the town attracted his gracious notice, from which a 
small stream was flowing. The houses and gardens, the fields 
and the meadows, satisfied his not easily pleased eyes, and the 
nobles and companions agreed in his judgment. Tardi Beg 
Kh&ksdr began to praise the town, and some words in its eulogy 
proceeded from his tongue. His Majesty listened to these 
praises and said : “It is yours, takn it,’^ and immediately after- 
wards the revenue and the management of that place were 
granted as in^dm to Amir Tardi Beg, anjj’^ero so entered in 
the records of government. 

From that camping ground two marclics were made along the 
banks of the river, and the camp was pitched upon its margin. 
Here Haidar Kuli, a follower of Amir Khwaja Kalaii, who had 
boon sent on under orders to collect intelligence, came back and 
made liis report that Daud Khan and Haitam Khan, with 5000 
or 0000 men, had advanced in the vicinity of the river, and, 
crossins: over the Jumna, had sat down three or four Iwh in. 
advance of the camp of Sultdn Ibrahim. So for the purpose 
of overthrowing and destroying this force, there were sent on 
from the camp, vast as the firmament, Chin Timur Sultan, 
Saiyid Malidi Khwaja, Muhammad Sultan Mirza, and ’Xdil 
Sultan ; from the am'm of the left wing — Sultan Junaid Birlas, 
Khwaja Shah ^lir Husain, and Amir Katlak Kadam; from 
I the amirs of the centre — Amir Yunas ’Ali, Amir ^Abdu-llah 
KUdh‘(ld)\ Amir Ahmadi Panvdnachi^ and Amir Kitta Beg. 
Having placed the saddle upon the horse of victory, and un- 
furled in the sky the banner of resolution, the royal lieutenants 
crossed the Jumna after noon-day prayers on Sunday, the 8tli 
Juniada-1 dkhir. At the close of evening of that day they 
came in face of the enemy on that side of the river. 

When the armies of the dawn raised their white standards 
over the legions of the stars, and the victorious army drew near 
to tlie forces of the foe, tlie enemy became aware of the dashing 
of the furious waves of the opposing armies, and of the throng 
of crocodiles in that sea of billows. A small part of the enemy 
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came onwards, but the conquering army instantly dashed forward 
and carried the whole of that force away before it, as a flood 
bears away the litter it meets with. Having beaten to the earth 
tho heads of the enemy’s chiefs, and made the wails of their 
half-killed followers to rise unto tho skies, tho victorious forces 
drove before them every man and ally of the vanquished force, 
separating riders from steeds and heads from bodies. The shrill 
blast of the clarion of destruction, and a scene like that of the 
day of judgment, /lill of awful and tremendous strife, now 
operating together, xhe meaning of the text, “ When the heavens 
shall be rent,’’ became manifest ; and tho heads of the leaders 
of the armies of tho time, like shooting-stars falling from tho 
sky, fell like balls in tho arena, and tho meaning of the words, 
The stars shall be scattered,” became apparent. The brave 
chiefs of tho victorious army spurred their fleet steeds in pursuit 
of the enemy, and, coming up with them, they despatched them 
one by one to the everlasting shades of non-entity and the 
eternal abyss of annihilation. In fine, the brave heroes of the 
conquering army having utterly defeated Daud Klidn and Haitam 
Klidn, they made prisoners of Haitam Kliaii and a large number 
of his followers. Many others were slain, and those who escaped 
to the camp of Sult^in Ibrahim made a fi'arful outcry. Haitam 
Khdii with seventy or eighty otlier amirs were brought before 
tho throne of victory, and eight elephants which had beeuj 
captured in the battle were presented to Ilis Majesty. In 
obedience to tlie Khdkdns order for their punishment as ex- 
amples, and in execution of his severe decree, a command for 
the slaughter of all the prisoners was given. So the flames of 
tho fire of vengeance blazed forth, and the flashes of the fire 
of tliQ sword drove out tho dark vapours of tho souls of tho 
followers of Ddud Khan, like smoke from the windows of 
existence.] . 
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LUBBU-T TAWXRrKH 

OP 

TAHYA BIN ’ABDU-L^.L ATtF. 

This “ Marrow of History ■’ is a general Asiatic Chronicle of 
considerable repute in Europe and Asia. It has been translated 
into Latin by MM. Gaulmin and Galland j and Pietro de 
la Valle declared his intention of translating it into Italian. 
Whether he over executed his task I know not, but in one of 
his letters, dated 1621, he expresses his intention “ Di tradur 
da Persiano in Toscano un libro die chiamano Midolla delle 
Historie^ et e un breve compendio della historia di tutti i Re 
della Persia da Adam mfin^ a Sciah Tahinasp.” It is also 
frequently quoted by the authors of the “Universal History,” as 
Lobb ul Tcmdrikh and Lebh Tdrikh^ and by D'Herbelot, as 
Leh Tarik. 

The author of this work was Yahya bin 'Abdu-1 Latif al 
Husaini of Kazwin, who composed it in a.h. 1541. Hdji Khalfa 
gives his name as Isma’il bin ^Abdu-l Latif; and in the 
Ma-dsiru-l Umard he is called Mir Yahyd Husaini Saifi. 
The author of that excellent work describes him as a well- 
known theologian and philosopher, who had acquired such 
extraordinary proficiency in the knowledge of history, that he 
was fully acquainted Vith the date of every event which had 
occurred from the establishment of the Muhammadaii^|^iou 
to his own time. ^ 

In the opening of his career he was patronized by Shkli 
Tahmdsp Saffavi, by whom he was called YahyS Ma’sum, and 
was treated by the king with such distinction, that his enemies, 
envious of his good fortune, endeavoured to poison his patron’s 
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mind against him, by representing that he and his son, Mir 
’Abdu-1 Latif, were the leading men among the Sunnis of Kazwin. 
They at last prevailed so far as to induce the king, when he 
was on the borders of Azarkdijan, to order Mir Yahya and his 
son, together with thir families, to be imprisoned at Ispahan. 
At that time his second son, ’Aldu-d daula, known by the name 
of Kdmi, the author of the work called Nafdmi’-l Ma~dsir^ 
was in Azarbaijdii, amd sent off a special messenger to convey 
this intelligence to^^s father. Mir Yahyd, being too old and 
infirm to fly, accompanied the king’s messenger to Ispahan, and 
died after one year and nine months, in a.h. 962,^ at the age of 
seventy-seven years. 

Mir ’Abdu-1 Latif, however, immediately on receipt of his 
brother’s communication, fled to Gilan; and afterwards, at the 
invitation of the Emperor Humdyun, went to Hindustan ; but, 
intermediately, that Emperor had departed this life, so that he 
arrived at Court with his family after Akbar had ascended 
the throne. By him he was received * with great kindness and 
consideration, and was appointed, in tlio second year of the reign, 
as his preceptor. At that time the prince knew not how to 
read and write, but shortly afterwards lie was able to mpoat 
some odes of Ildfiz. The Mir, says his biographer, was a man 
of great eloquence and of excellent disposition, and so moderate 
in his religious sentiments, that each party used to revile him 
for his indifference. When Bairam Khan had incurred the 


displeasure of the Emperor, and had loft Agra, and proceeded 
to Alwar, with the intention, as it was supposed, of exciting 


a rqbellion in the Panjab, the Emperor sent the Mir to him, 
^ ^ j^ ^ ^^^is^uade him from such an open breach of fidelity to 

T Sikri in A.H. 971. As he bore the same 

name*'a^l&gr)|P§hdfather, another source of confusion has arisen 


respecting the name of our author. 


' This 13 the date acc<>rding to the Ma^dsini^l Umard; other authorities fix it two 
years earlier, a.h. ilhO (a.d. 1552-3). 
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His eldest son, Mir Ghiy4su-d din 'Ali, was also endowed 
with an excellent disposition, and served Akbar for a long 
period. In the •nineteenth year of the reign, he accompanied 
the Emperor to Patna, and in the twenty-first, was appointed to 
command an expedition against the zaminddr of Tdar. In the 
same year, ^Abdu-1 Kadir recounts a sad accident which befell 
Ghiydsu-d din at a game of chaugdn^ in which he and his 
brother Mir Sharifu-d din, when opposed charged each other 
with such force, that the latter was kille^by the concussion. 
When Akbar dismounted to ascertain what had occurred, and 
it was observed that his saddle was empty, several disafiected 
persons spread abroad a report that he had met with a severe 
accident ; and so rapidly did the intelligence gain ground, that 
he was compelled to write circular letters to his nobles, informing 
them of the real circumstances, and calling upon them to frustrate 
the designs of his enemies. In the twenty-sixth^ year of the 
reign, he was honoured with the title of Nakib Khdn, by which 
he is now best known. • In the fortieth year, he attained the 
mansuh of 1000, and two of his cousins married into the royal 
fiimily, the king himself espousing one of them. In the time 
of Jahangir ho attained still further honours, and in the ninth 
year of the reign, a.h. 1023, died at Ajmir, and was buried 
in a marble tomb within the area of Mumu-d din Chishti’s 
mausoleum, where his wife lies buried by his side. 

Nakib Khdn inherited his grandfather’s devotion to the study 
of history, and it is said that he knew the entire contents of the 
seven volumes of the llauzatu-s Safa, He was one of the com- 
pilers of the first portion of the TMhh-i Alfi^ and was the ^ns- 
lator of the Mahd-hhdrata,^ He was also expert ir 
mental arithmetic. The royal autobiographer, 
an instance of it in his Memoirs, where he 

' *Kewal Ram says, in the T'xzkiratu-l Umard^ that this oeru^W^^ffl^enty- 
fifth year, and that he obtained the title for his gallant conduct in repeliffl^a night 
attack made by Ma’sdm Kh&n upon the royal camp. 

* This honour is usually rscribed to Faizi, but 1 doubt if he had any concern in it 
heyond the mere general superintendence. 
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Khan, on being asked how many pigeons there were in a 
particular flock then flying, responded instantly, without making 
a mistake of even one. 

The Mir attained a good old age, and left a son, who bore the 
name of Mir ’Abdu^l Latif, in the same way as his grand- 
father had done before him. He was a person of great worth 
and ability, and attained high honours, but died insane. 

fv CONTENTS. 

The Luhhu-t Taivdrikh is divided into three ^ Books. 

Book I. — On Mulianiinad and the Imams. As all notice of 
Abu-bakr, ’Umar and ’Usman is excluded, D’Horbelot considers 
our author to bo a Shia’. This contains two sections ; from 
page 2 to 13. 

Book II. — On the kings who reigned before the advent 
of Muhammad — the Peshdddians — Kaianians — the Muliiku-t 
Tawaif, from the time of Alexander to Ardashir Babagan — the 
Sdsdnians, or Kaidsara. In four sections ; from p. 14 to 35. 

Book III. — On the kings who reigned since the time of 
Muhammad. In three chapters {makdla)^ and six sections {bdli ) ; 
from p. 35 to 164. 

Chapter 1. — Begarding the holy men, companions ot the 
Prophet, 1 p. 

rhapter 2. — The ’Ummayide Khalifas, 4 pp, 

• . 'ifjpter 3. — The ’Abbdside Khalifas, 8 pp. 

1. — The Rultans of Tran, in eleven subsections 
" lao Taliirians, 2 pp. Saft’drians, 2 pp. Sdmdnians, 

znivides, 3 pp, Ghorians, 1 p. Buwaihides, 5 pp. 

Khwdrizm-shdhis, 3 pp, Atdbaks, 5 pp. 

^ JKardkhitdis of Kirmdn, 2 pp. 

' copy before me it is stated that the work is divided* into 

foui' but tlio 4st*08 of three Books only are given. D’Herbelot says, the 

fourth Book contains^tha dynasties subsequent to Muhammad, and Hamaker says, 
titat I^yden copy has as tho fourth Book, that which D'flerbelot gives as the 
^contents of the tbir \ viz.^ the reigning family of Persia. 
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Section 2. — The Mughals, 13 pp. 

Section 3. — The successors of Sultdn Abu Sa’id in frdn, in 
five subsections, 26 pp. 

Section 4. — The descendants of Amir Timur, 19 pp. 

Section 5. — The Kdra-kuinlu and Ak-kuinlu Turks, ^ in two 
subsections, 17 pp. 

Section 6. — The descendants of Tushi Khan, son of Changiz 
Khdn, in Khurasan and Transoxiana, 2 pp.^ 

Size. — Folio, pp. 164, of 19 lines. % 

The work is in too abridged a form to render any passage 
worth translating. Copies of the Luhhu-t Tawdnkh are rare in 
India, and I know of no good Manuscript. The most celebrated 
of Europe arc those of Paris, Vienna, the Vatican, Bodleian, 
and Sir W. Ouseley. There are two in the British Museum. 
Hamaker also notices one in the Leyden Library, No. 1738, 
written a.d. 1645-6, but ascribed to Mas’udi by some extra- 
ordinary mistake,^ 

' Sec note, p. 299. 

2 Compare Haraaker, Specimen Caiahgi cod, MSS.^ pp. 48, 242. Fundgr, d. Or., 
vol. ii., p. 299. Wien Jahrb,, No. Ixix., p. 10. D’Herbelot, Bill. Or. Art. Lahb al 
Taomirikh. Buschiug’s Mag, f, d. nen Mist, %md Geog,, No. xtu. Petis de la Croix, 
Ahrege dela^Ae du anteur^i, etc., etc., p. 629. Ouseley, Epitome of Ane, Mist, of 
Eersia, pp, v., xxxi. Mod, Univ, Hist,, vol. iii., p. 376. 
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cfSAKH-I JAHA'N-A'RX 


KA'Zr AHMAD. 


This “ world-adorning history ” is a useful compendium, con- 
taining a brief account, not only of all the dynasties usually 
treated of, but several of less note. 

The author is Kizi Ahmad bin Muhammad al-Ghaffdri al- 
Kazwini, to whom we are also indebted for the better known 
work entitled Nigdristdn} From the short account given of 
him, amongst the biographies in the Tdrikh-i Baddiini^ we learn 
that, having resigned iiis employment in Persia, he 'v^ent, to- 
wards the close of his life, on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and that^ 
landing at Daibal in Sind, for the purpose of paying a visit to 
Hindustan, ho died at that port, a.h. 975 (a.d. 1567). 

The Jahmi-urd earries the history of Asia down to a.h. 972, 
of which number the author tells us that the title forms the 
Oiu- section of tho work was extracted by Sir W. 
iblished in 1799, under the title of Epitome of 
Persia. India is noticed in several 
but they are not in sufficient detail to bo 
oP 


' M. Kousse iu attt^r a Persian anthology to him, but this appears to be an 
error. * 
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The Books and Chapters of the Jahdn-drd are most fancifully 
divided and subdivided into leaves, pages, paragraphs, clauses, 
lines, letters, etc. » 


CONTENTS. 

The Introduction treats of Chronology and of the Prophetical 
Office, p. 4-9. 

Book I. — The Prophets. — Muhammad.— |J^e Twelve Imdms^ 
p. 9-39. W 

Book II. — Chapter 1st. — The kings who preceded Muham- 
mad. — Tlife Peshdadians. — Kai&nians. — Ashganians.—- S^s&n- 
ians. — Kings of Babylon. — Syria. — Greece. — ^Yemen. — Ghassdn. 
— Khdkdns of Turks. 

Chapter 2nd. — Kings subsequent to Muhammad. — ’Abbaside 
Khalifs. — T&hirians. — Arab Kings of Spain. — Sharifs of Mecca. 
— Isma’ilians. — Sultans of Gildn and Mdzandar&n. — Saffarians. 
— Buwaihides. — Ghazni vides. — Saljukians. — Khwarizm-sh&his. 
— KarakhitAis. — AtAbaks.— Ghorians. — Chiefs of Arabia. — The 
Oa 3 sars of Bum.— The SultAns of Hind, — GuzerAt, — Dekhin.— 
Chiefs of LAr and Hormuz. — The KhAkAns of Mughals. — SultAns 
of MAwarAu-n Nahr. — Amir Timur. — ShAh Rukh. — Sons of 
’Umar Shaikh.— Descendants of Miran ShAh. — The family of 
JUsmAn. — The SultAns of KArA-kuinlu, and of Ak-kuinlu,^ 
Ip. 39-433. 

Book HI. — Tho Saffavian dynasty, p. 4^^4-578. 

Size. — Small folio, 578 pp. of 18 lines each. 

Tho subdivisions are given in greater detail in tho Jahrbueher, 
and in exactor correspondence with the original ; but it idj 

^ This is the usual reading m works written or copied in In 
of Tersittf vol. i., p. 323 ) gives it as hoinloo; Von 
No. Ixix.), as kojmlu, [The proper orthography is 
related to sheep ; the word koym signifying sheep in Turkish, 
tribes, each founding a dynasty, adopted respectively a white ;iiid a black sheep as 
the device of their standards, and hence their names A-Acywn/w and Kdrd- 
Redhouse.] 
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that notice of Book III. is omitted. 1 have seen copies in 
this country also, in which there is no mention of that Book. 

Von H^^mor-Pursgtall observes that the work is not common 
in Europe, *b,\it notices three copies in London, and one in his 
own collection. M. Fraehn also notices it among his desiderata. 
I know of three copies in India ; at Dehli, at Lucknow, and at 
Haidarabad, none of are of conspicuous merit.^ 

V 

^ Compare Oriental^ p. 96. Oesch, d. Gold, Sorde^ p. xxiv. 

Geseh, d» scK ^ed. Pm^pp. 13, 307, 350. Wien Jahrb. Anzgh.^ p. 36. Ouseley, 
Epitome of Anc* EisU of Persia y p. xxxvi. Fraehn, Indications Bihliograph, 
No. 215. 
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XXXII. 

TT^ErKH-I SHER 

TUHFAT-I AKBAR l|l[AHr 

’ABBAS KHAN, SARWANf. 

[This work was written by order of the Emperor Akbar, and 
its author bestowed upon it the title TuhfaUi Akbar Shdhi ; but 
Ahmad Yadgar, who wrote the Tdrtkh4 Salat m4 Afdghana a few 
years afterwards, calls it tjie Tdrikh4 Sher Shdhi^ and so it con- 
tinues to be known.^ The author of the work was ’Abbas Khdn, 
son of Shaikh ’AH Sarwani. Nothing is known of the author 
beyond the little which he incidentally mentions in the course 
3f the work, that he was connected by marriage with the family 
:)f Slier Shdh, and so had peculiar sources of information as to 
the life and character of that adventurous and successful chief, 
whose craft and valour won a crown, ’Abbas Khan certainly 
had high connexions, but ho attained no great distinction in 
his own person. He received the command of 500 horse from 
the Emperor Akbar, of which, by the intrigues of his 
ho was soon deprived. This so wounded his 
resolved to “return to ^ the country of his 
Kh4n Khan^n took compassion on him, 
his own history and that of his ancestors, 

' The exact date of its compopition is not given, but it was probably soon after 
987 H, (1679 A.D.), a date which is mentioned by the writer iu the course of the work 
when referring to his personal affairs. 
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clear i||[) rn/mis a iiiontli/' which he appears to have lost soon 
aft.ervv^s, 

Tlu; *k is valuable as the production of a contemporary 
wlsciVad excellent nn'ansof obtaining information, although 
i(s literary Sr^rit ia but sleudcr. It is a biography, not a history, 
auil TuoiliXi is one that requires a vigorous and versatile 
w'-'ih r, 'j'Jie 'Syrioas tors are made to describe the scenes 
which occiirKjd f ;rul^ observation, and to set forth their 

)\vti \lov's and o]rii>X:r' This is all done in a very prolix and 
tedious style, w l.ho slightest diversity of character or 

expressitu!. All far pt concerned talk in the same strain; 
aiit' tht'ir os^usible .spO'*Aies, and the ordinary narrative of 
the .'lUilior, j\ro alike veibcso and wearisome. In the following 
Extracts the expressions of opinion and sentiment liave been 
gr«;;.ttly < nriaileil, ho.t tln‘ narrative and records of events have 
been leff irKTict. The date; given are few and far between, but 
there is ji jihinir }>t'= uluir in this, as all other works of the period 
arc sirniiarly deheient. 

Sher Hliali lia-' / i-tainc l a great reputation for his administra- 
tive' abirity, ainl ties we i has fortunately preserved tlie means 
?f themreg a jinXmetit ' ids character and talents. Upon this 
]ia(iei'tf5t work Sij- }f. hUiot says: “The conclusion of the 
Work cruji.'iiuii'g (lie regulations is very valuable, thoii;^li over- 
laudatory. The account which he gives of what the governor!? 
did and did not, shows, a il aiful state of existing Jinarcliy. Much 
of this mailer is udveji iu the Wdhi^dt-i MiiHhtdki.'''^ 

vkques of rJu; va k vary very much, and, in some, long passages 
iuuittcd. Sir 11 I'dliot’s own copy has been considerably 
but jiuhaneii: has not always been shown in the 
Sir 11, Elliot is, no doubt, right in remark- 
st long-winded probably best represent the 
^vho]t:• lif the translation which follows is tlie 
C. Hay ley, B.C.S., who had three MSS. to 
work upon, but he appears to have afterwards received and used 
a fVuuTh copy, “fuller and better, which probably belonged to 
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the Nawab of Tonk.” The Editor has had at his c Mtnmd 
Sir H. Elliot’s MS., and a better copy procured br J&eneral 
Cunningham. / 

Subsequent writers upon this period of history j/nade great 
use of this work. Ahmad Y4dg4r and Ni’amatr ^ah acknow- 
ledge their obligations in the Tdrikh-i Saldtin-i A'dghana^ and in 
the Makhzan-i Afghani translated by T^as come down 

to us in an incomplete state, for the se^^ cl^pter, containing 
the history of Islam Khan, and the third, «^aining the history 
of the princes descended from Slier Shdh, are^t contained in the 
known MSS. ; but it seems tolerably certain that they were 
really written. Ni’amatu-llah (Dorn, 151) quotes our author for 
an anecdote of Islam Khan which is not contained in the first 
chapter of the work ; and Sir H. Elliot thinks that “ the pro- 
sincss of the speeches in Dorn seems to render it highly probable 
that ’Abbas Sarwdni is the author of them.” 

This “first chapter was translated into Urdu by one Mazhar 
’AH Khan, at the request of Captain James Mowatt or Mouat, 
and in the prefiice the Marquis of Wellesley and Lord Corn- 
wallis are praised. The translation, which has the title of 
Tdrikh-i Sher Shdhi^ is easy and flowing.'”^ M. Garcin de 
Tassy2 says that a translation into Urdu was made by Mirza 
Lutf ’Ali, of Doiili, in 1805, and h^ adds, “ II semble, d’apres 
me note de M. Shakespear que cet ouvrage a ete traduit en 
Anglais,” but of this English translation nothing more is known. 
Chere is probably some mistake about the name of the Urdu 
;raiislator, for it is not likely there are two translations. The 
date 1805 is just the time when the Marquis of Wellesley and 
Lord Cornwallis would receive a writer’s laudation. 

The following chronological table was drayp 
Elliot, and has not been altered in any way. 
respects from the Table given by Mr. Thomas 
of the Pathan Kings,” page 393.] 

' Journ. As, Soe., Bengal, 1871, p. 118. 

* JBtog, BibL Kindy tome i., p. 636. 
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irouology of this period is very difficult and various. I will 
put dol iv the dates — the most trustworthy are those of Abu-1 Fazl. 
The ( r.each give only a few. 

x,iu " 

032. DeatSy^f llnahim. — Prince Humayun goes to Jajmau and 

933. Ke-calliv' -'-^i Kalpi. — Sanka. — ^Kol. — Mewat. 

934. Sambal. i;d\ in a Muhammad ’AH Jang-Jang against 

Ihi}' ! z i| . — I^|S‘ to Ohanderi. — Ganges. — Gogra. 

935. Babar to ;r^v^aor. — After return to A'gra, — Again A'gra. — 

Boats 
Br-nar{*s 
93f>. Hum ayfiu 

937. Bahar dies duiuada 1st. 

938. iiviDuiyrui to Kalii^ar. 

939. Uiimtiyun to eastward against Ben and Bayazid, Jaunpur 

and (Jhiinai’. 

940. Humuyun builds Dlnjianah. — ^To Bhojpur, where Muhammad 

Z;iinau wiis criptured. 

941. JTumayiui to Kalpl arid Gujarat via Kaism and Sarangpur. 
'942. Gujuiat.-“-Kotanis to Agra. 

■ 943. Again 10 .J.taji}>ur, and then Chunur (Firishta) ; Dehli, accord- 
ing to I'dpbinstone. meaning perhaps A'gra. 

944. Jannpur/Chnnar (Fd|.>liiustone). 

946. ilanniyun takes Gaur, and remains there. 

f'baunsa -- ApHon on the Ganges, in Safar. — Slier Shah again 
eni ires Bengal and Jaunpiir. — Kutb Khan goesito Kalpi, 
\rhoro f»o is kil Ie3R'®umayun at Agra. , 

Aolion Kaunnj. in Miiharram. — Immediate flight from Agra, 

‘•/ii j je-d Rohtak to Lahore, where all brothers as- 
ide (^0 iL I St, and leave Jumada 2nd. 


luanp, ^ Etawa. — Kora. — Karra. — Chunar. — 
— Gogra. — ^Arrives at Agra. 
rrluTiis to A'gra. 


Mgal? Gwalior, Malwa. 

Nagor, Maldeo. — As Muharram, 950, began 
ib he may have gone down to Raisin hi the 
d returned to Agra and had all next cold 

^dl&his year. I have disproved him 

ajab^^^^^alinjar. Much may perhaps 
ihe Tahahdt-i Akharif Sadduni, and the 
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EXTRACTS. 


[Praise of God and the Prophet.] 

1 The First Cljapter contains the history of the rr Jh of Sher 
Shah Sdr. The Second relates the history of the of Isl&m 
Shdh, son of Sher Shdh Siir. The Third Chapter concerns the 
history of the princes who wore descended frorr iSher Shah, and 
who, subsequent to Isldrri Khan, laic^-^aim t-ythe sovereignty, 
and struck coin and read the ’^.ames ; and 


who detlironed the son of Islam 

I, the humble sweeper of the the dweller in the 

palace the Second Alexander, the author of the history of the 
reigns of the Atghdns — ’Abbds, son of Shaikh 'All Sarwani — 
>vrite by order of the Emperor Akbar. 


CHAPTER I. 


Account of the reign of Sher Shah Sur, 


I derive niy information from trustworthy Afglians, skilled 
in the science of liistory^find in rhetoric, who accompanied the 
king fi’om the beginning of his fortunes to the end of his reign, 
and were employed in liis confidential service. I have written 
also what I have well ascertained from others... Whatever was 
opposed to the information thus a^uii^dlfend^J^illd not stand 
the touchstone of truth, I liav^artjBtettT 

When Sultdn IJahlol, of the family of Sdhu-khail, of the 
tribe of Lodi Afghdn, possessed the throne of I^fehli, there wore 
many persons in the various kingdoms of Hind who struck coin, 
and had the hhvtha read in their own names, and who were 


hostile to him. 

Sultdn Mahmud biij Sultdii Ibrahim 
throne of Jaunpur, Sultdn 

in the Dekhin, and dbidin but 

' [This passage is not in Sir H. Elliot’s MS., in which the mention of Chapter III. 
comes immediately after tho doxology.] 


VOL. IV. 


20 . 
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Isoc 

tbe of the rulers of JiengaU aiui 'ratta are lu^t krown to 
\e. lll^niler "of MultAii was Shaikh Yiisiif, the spiritual 
successor^ Shaikh Makhdum Bahau-d diii Zakariya Kuraislu. 
As long. J^Sultan Balilol reinained witliin the great city of 
Dehli, the <^tal, iio one of those Sultans plaoed the foot of 
J)resumptiou ul^he plain of oppositioju 

KAi Slhar Lafl^ah, Zanyiidar of Zahirf,^ having expelled Shaikh 
TTfisuf from tho t^ty <)/< '>! uha^ h'io^oif assumed tlu- kingdom, 
with the title of Suk^h Kyjhu-J in. Sle.iidi li'uMit' eanio to 
Dehli and on 1 reate ji n*.s a-u. Suh.ni jkddoi and his 
veteran aiiny having set ont for Multvin, in company 

with Shaikh Yusuf, SultAn Mahmud ol' Jaiin; ur/ came to 
Deldi ami besi« i:ed it. 

Sultan Hnlim* was at DipAlpur when lie hoard tlio distressing 
intt HigeiiO of tlie siege of Dehli, and ho said to his nobles and 
rni’^'sters: *‘T1)o rountrie.s of Hind "^are broad and rich, and 
their kings arc of Indian extraction. In my own land I have 
many kinsmen renowned for their valour and streiigtli, who are 
pies.-ed ‘i r a livelihood. Wore they here they would ho relieved 
from tlie .ojontempt of poverty, and I could grinsp Hind and 
de.stroy my'%lieniies.^’ 

His t * expedient* under present cir- 
cumstances the Sultan should serul letters 

to the chiefs of Iloh country to this effect : 

‘God in his i. 'grante(||the kingto^ ff |)ebU t«; 

the Afghans, ^ut tlic otfc^^kings ooi^ind wish |o ,expel them 
from the ^untry. The h<mpur of concerned; 

the lands of Hind are broad and rich, and cah afford inaiiiten- 
anc^uto many. Come, then, to this country ; the name indeed 
remain with me, but whatever countries wo 
between us |l' ftrotijeni^ " Sultan 
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Malimud of Jaunpiir is now besieging Delili^ where tJjSfaniilies 
of the Afghdns are. If you feel disposed to assist mu 

do so now, and with a large force.’ ** * * The king, roving of 
this advice, issued farmdns to the chiefs of the vrMous Afghan 
tribes. On receipt of the fanudns, the Afghai||pf Roh came, 
as is their wont, like ants and locusts, to enter Up king’s service. 

When they drew near to DcliH, a force \\m sent by Sultan 
Maliinud Sliarki to give them batl^k Khan Ilirawl, 

Sipali-sal&r of Sultan MaluniuUiad ^^h^hiin a large force, 
and elephants like inoiintains ; in a moment, 

overthrew his army and levelled itwSBI^ dust. When Sultan 
Malimud heard of the death of Fath Khan, he fled without 
figliting, and of the countries of Hind a considerable portion 
fell on til is occasion into the possession of Sultan Bahlol. 

Kalii Khan, chief of the Mahmud-khail, of thj family of 
Saliu-khail Baliloli, was wounded in the engagement above 
mentioned, and Sultdn Bahlol sent him a present of money by 
way of recompense ; but he refused it, saying, “ I did not come 
here to sell my wounds.’^ At the same time, many of the chiefs 
oP name besought the king for leave to depart^ The kinir 
Ciilrerted them to remain, but they said ame on this 

occasion to si ccour and assist youfto utation and 

honour of your women. Dismiss ui of you, here- 
after we will again return t The king loaded 

them wit . presents of money ar ’ g jjl kinds, beyond 

their utmost expectations, and provided thein^vith everything 
they could possibly want. Such Afghans as chose to remain 
in his service he ennobled, and gave them jdgirs to their full 
content. Kalu KhAn, however, said: — ‘‘Your Majesty must 
excuse my declining to accept anything, as I jiyoflHillbe to 
this country from any worldly 

Wlien the chiefs of th 

mafided his nobles, sayi es to 

Hind from the country him to 

me. I will give him a jdgii' more than proportioned to his 
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5 siif li as shall content him ; but if he for reasons of 

kiiidrc*l^™eiJtlsi)ij> prefers remaining in the service of any one 
of yo'i , provide for him to his satisfaction ; for if I hear of 

one Roh returning thither again for want of a 

liveliho' 0 < i ^ployment, 1 will resume the jdgirs of that noble 
wlio may leiYO^efuscl to t atertain him.” When the Afghans 
of Roll heal'd otmhis, the favour and affection of the 

towards (hoiAl^h^^^jan every day, every month, and every 
• oar, to arrive in rjpd, aiii received jdgirs to their heart's 


content. 




of 111 tan Balilol, that the 


W ('f name Ibrahim Ivh^ii Surd with 

of Sher Sh6h, oarne- lo Hindu- 
^ jdae.v widch is called in the 
iTfV^^Siiajgi^^^^^hut in tliudJuitoii tongue “ Roliri.^' 
di5’'apur Subiimdn about six or 

? banks of the Gurnal. 

•>{’ Muhabhnt .Kban Sur, Daiid 
jSwUan Bahlol had given ia jdgir the 
ilia, et/C., in tiie Panjilh, and they 
wara. 

r.iii'Jflie iviorii of Sultan Bahlol. and they 



Ilf 




1 ? 

•■ 'U. 

After some 

p Mn , and service of Jam^l ii hdu 


Dg-khc 

of jiftisar-Firozah, bestowed on him sover^^^vilL 

§aria N&rnaul for Jiu* inaintenance of forty horj&eii^^-^ ’ 




seMii 


,u Hasan Kh/m, the father of Farid Kh&n, 'filtered 
of Miusnad ; all 'Umar Khin 8a.rw4nl 

KhAn-i 'ajcarn,' and was a W 




of Jhitritnmad Silr/or^j 
LIB native country, ujiu 

efB oTlfSil^Bl 

: . t .‘Zbaglmri.’ ^ 

; '4 Yhe TTAirfto JAhdn Z&dl /'ATS. A- I dll isavs KnmY 
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courtier of Sultan Bahlol. After the doatk of hi 

Tatar Khdn, Bahlol gave (the goverioju nt of) LAl^^ J vs 
’TJmar Khdn, vho held as jdgirs^ i'« the sirkdr m SlrlMiuh 
Bhatnur, Shahdbdd, and Pdelpur ; and ^Uma^j/Kliau 
several villages in the pargana of Slialidbdd m Pt Mjtr to f la-'sui 
Khdn. 

After some time, Farid Khdn said : || his latipn’ H. Kl-cti;, 
^^Tako me before Masnad-i ’ali ’Um;i3»hdrJP ard (or i;; : 
‘Farid Khdn wishes to serve on :inv btv ')i 

which he is '''•pable.’” HasanJ^H|ggPld coiii[>lijUie» on ac- 
count of his toiider age, recoliHl^^^^iU t,p "^vait soia|^nie 
longer. Farid Kiiau then spuke to .ds^nioUicr, hiil^^^Per 
said to Hasan Kluui — “Since lie deslios^/o 
take him fith you— -perhaps he may hp fh; 

so young a boy, and give him soinethingh^l^'Hu^s.jn iChdu, 

Farid and his mother, took hiiu with .M|^;felo 'fh 

’Umar Khdn, and said — “Farid svi4m’’|^tevtvy4^^ 

Khdn rej)'lied — “ Farid h now a- litih- bo/fSie-i,' 'vo . 

service 1 will employ him. For th^'pre4S?:t^ gl\c 
a hamlet of the village of Mahawall.* '* i * 

Khdn were exceedingly delighted, boifc ho 

said to hib mother — “ My lather wo«|^gj|||||H^|^ tt yetii 
request, and Masnad-i ’ali hag^y||BHH^^'e in pavgan-t 

; "oral years after tin Ibrdiiini Khallf^cffPKithfcr of Hawaii 
theii at ^dmaul. Hasan Klidn, ^dien he hoard of liis 

and coming before 'Umar .Khm;, 

Bahlol’s army, requested leave of ahst ; 
content. '' 


\sA» Bahlol’s army, requested leave of ahst ; 

content. father's family 

me. I ^ 

, ar. i 
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will to obtain you hihev's jdgh\ or even a larger one 

than yoii^&ther’s was. I am not so unjust to niy own tribe as 
to keep y^Vn a small jagir^ Such were the Afghan nobles, 
and such thj^a: favour towards their own race and kindred, that 
if they saw Afghdns could elsewhere obtain more than 

tliey themselve^ ^ierikih jnm. Wlien the Atgnaiis 

recolnmendations^( saw the favour and affection of the 

Hasan Khan wS a every day, every month, and every 

sent for Jamal Klidiy received jdgirs to their heart s 

to him, persuaded hit _ laclier's jdgii\ with 

several villages in addif said, “ Whatever kindness 

you show to Hasan Khdn, you will bo doing a favour to me.**’ 
Then giving Hasan Khan a horse and a dress of honour, he dis- 
missed him. After this, l , san Khan did such service for 
Jamal Khdn as satisfied and^ - ^ed him. 

After Sultdn Bahlol’s d ^ • v ndar his son succeeded, and 

conquered Jaunpur from L'ld i - er Baibak, and conferred the 
8uhah on Jamal Khan, and ‘fV - • him*to keep up 12,000 horse, 
and to a^ij^p themya^ir.?. » . ^Klian, who was much pleased 

with Hasai /s good c e, took him with him, and gave 
him in jdg oanm Sahsaram, Hajipur, and Tanda,^ 

near Benai horsemen. ^ 

Hasan Khi t JFarid Khan and Nizdin Khdn 

were born of o: , *AU and Yusuf of another 

mother ; Khurr^ Shddi Khdn of a third ; Sulaimd' and 

Ahmad of a fourth. 

Hasan Khdn did not care for or love the mother of Farid and 
Nizdm, but was very fond of his slave-girls, and was especially 
attac L^ to the mother of Sulaimdn and Ahmad ; and she 
^.ajgiyer Hasan Khdn, tliat she entirely ruled 
ged hit ween Hasan and Farid. 

^ ThoffljPffllBlns, as Nia’matu-llaTa ^ Jific, and call it Kh^pdr 
Tanda, nSBfris one of the parganaa attached to t , of Jaunpdr. 

* Some copies, as well as the Makhzan-i Afghani^ i,"Sud‘dliu* instead of Khurrara, 

and make him own brother to Sulaimhn and Ahm 
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When he was assigned Mian ' lasan Showed liit-le i ^ hty 
to Fand, and did not give him a jiigir which cont^^i! him. 
Farid Khan, anpoyed with his fatla'r, went to Jam^iihaii at 
Jaunpur. When Midn Hasan discovered that Fj^i liad g(me 
there, he wrote to Jarndl Khan thus : “ Farid being an- 


Kh&n. wi'f' oii 

After some time, Farid Khan said 
^‘Take me before Masnad-i ’all ’TlnK f 
‘Farid Khan wishes to serve 
aM pome leanmy r ’ ” Hasan 
Ja.ra41 ]|^h4n.sejit for t ai 
way to return to his father; but h 
fathei wants me back to instruct i 


cause. I trust 
hi' back; but if 
I trust you will 
stiiicted in religious 

I 

im in 
and 



this city inany learned men : I wil’ 
made no further objection. Far* h hims 
Arabic at Jaunpur. He al h it ] !^horo^:g 
with the commentaries of Kv»*'i wi 

• _ '’V.' 

pliies of most of the kiygs q j, ]' l]^ 
heart tiie Sil^amlc^^mmo-^ th(^'or 
was also reading tlio works of k , 
whenever, during his reign learned 
'uance {madatUmo! (hh' 
and lie sti 
history and thejivos of am'f 

It. happened atler some years, that IRBU^Khna ‘"ame to 
Jaiiibi Khdn, when all his kinsmen who wero In Jaunpur 
reproached , to for having sent Farid away from his presence 
for the saki^df a slave-girl; and they remarked tliat Farid 
Khdn, young as he was, gave promise of future greatiies^ fiiat 
he bore the mat'ks pf excellence on his foreh in all 

the tribe of Sdr there w: 
wisdom, and prudence lifel 
well, that if 
2k parffanUy he 
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perforij||all his duties. Hasan Khan assented to what his 
kindi*ed^^|d, and replied, “ Pacify him and bring him to mo ; I 
will agre^^^ whatever you say.” His friends replied, “ As you 
are generally in Jaunpur in attendance on Jamal Khdn, it is 
advisable you^hould entrust the administration of your two 
parganas to Hasan Khan agreed to his kinsmen’s 

request. In gr^ glee came to Farid, and said, “ Mian 
Hasan has agreecJ^to thing we have said in your behalf, 
and has dissented tro It bolioves you also to assent 

to what wo say to y^ -Khan replied, “ I will agree io 

anything you may sa yer draw back from it ; but 

as soon as Hasaii Khan sees the face of the slave-girl, he will 
do whatever she tells him.” His kinsmen rejoined: “Do you 
nevertheless agree; if he departs from his agreement with us, 
we will remonstrate with him.” 


When Farid heard these words of his kinsmen, he said, “ To 
please you I accept tho management of the two districts. I will 
not fail to do my duty to the best of my power.” Farid Khan, 
much phased, accompanied his relatives to his father’s presence. 
His fathe^^so was much gratified, and kept him for some 
months Afterwards, Hasan Khan wished to send 

Farid to t Farid representing to Hasan Khan 

that he wish^ Ii him, he obtained les^ve to do 

BO, and thus beg: subordinates, our kins- 
men, have ^se parganas, F devote myself to 

increase the prosperity of the district, and that depends on a just 
administration ; for it has been said by the learned •/* * * 
When Hasan Khdn heard his son’s speech he was much gratified, 
and s^ ; — “ I will give you the power both to grant and to 
resuigHBIIIIl^k^ Jdgirs, and 1 will not reverse anything 

sent Farid Kh&n to his two 

the head men, 

(mukadaamdn) and the cultivators on whose labour 

the prosperity of the district depends,Ks^ all the village ac- 
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countaiits (patwdris)^ attend my p c^onco. When ' 
he summoned also the soldiery, and t am addressed thej^- ' My 
father (abu) has (jommitted to me tlie power of apOTmliug and 
dismissing you. I have sot my h , , on iiripn/rf^ tlic pro- 
sperity of the district, in which objcci also your o'm iaiy rants are 
concerned; and by this means I hope i > ^.nitihlW my rcjVM ration/’ 

* * * When ho had finished oxhor;{''^^t1)e JoUtTy, ho turned 
to the peasantry, and said: — “This daj^glvpyou your choice 
as to your mode of payment. Do j^^tcvoMs most advantageous 
to your own interests in every 

Some of the lifftad-nien ask -55j!PBP|PPf agree f^r a’fixed 
money rcut;^ otlicrs preferred pay u - i! ui kind ghaila)l 

Accord! II he ,o'avo leases and roTecnn'nts, apd tixed the 
payinonts ior mcii^sui iiig the fields (//■ . /V *xd}, and ihiO fees for the 
tax-collccriU’s end measuror.-' {muhii: v:) ; and bo said to tlie 
CUaiKlhnm and In ad-men ; — “ J v- !1 that the cultivation 

depends on the hn.'eblo pea^^ants, nu- if hey he ill olf rdioy’’ will 
prodneo nothing, he:, if jn^osperous :he; v« ill produce much. I 
know ihi; opprc'^sic n and exactions of vvi ‘'’Ji you liave j^^^guHiy 
toward.^ tin; cuUivat-,r* ; ami ii>i /his venscou I have feM the pay- 
monts fni tneasurfMuents, ::n'.' die ^ tl nit if 
you exact from tin? cultnatois moift thuin is 

fixc/i, it fiiny not bo cruditwl to account 3 . 

Be it kin.>wn to you, of the U-o.s 

in rny own presein^8®^^^hatover dues lakiu i 

K 'tion, and compel the cultivai-ors to pay them ; i\iA 1 v\ill ahu 
??et the fvovurnment lu.ues ior the autumn harvest in the 
autumn, and for the sprite liar ve 4. in tho spidng : for bahmc' s 
of Govern inent dues are the ruin *'f a pargam^ and the = f 
quarrels between the ciilti^ratcrs aiid 

of Wasuroment.|^^t^i/l|i^^y^yi^^m^||||||B|^^ 
when the time lues he should 


^vour account 3 . 
unb*’ of the l'‘0,s 

tv ukiu i 


but collect 


lues he should^^W!l|||^fej'*i', 
all strictness, if he peiSliea the 


' ; ia due, 
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cultival™ {ire evading payment, lie should so chastise them as 
to be an^hmple to others not to act in the -same way.” He 
then said^ the peasantry : — “ Whatever matter you have to 
represent, bteg it always yourselves to me. I will suffer no 
one to oppresiferou.” 

Having thu^ddressed them, he dismissed them with hono- 
rary dresses to c^ry o^^fceir cultivation. After dismissing the 
cultivators, he sd|l t(*ris father’s officers : — “ The cultivators 
are the source of pr^eritjrf'»T have encouraged thorn and sent 
them away, and shaBH^HL^^h over their condition, that no 
man may oppress for if a ruler cannot protect - 

humble peasantry from the lawless, it is tyranny to exact re- 
venue from them. There are certtiin zaminddrs who have been 
behaving contumaciously in these pdryanas, who have not pre- 
sented themselves at the Governor’s court {mahkama-i- hakim), 
do not pay their full revenue, and harass the villages in their 
neighbourhood — how shall I overcome and destroy them?” 
They replied: — Most of the troops .are with Midn Hasan; 
wait a life^days and they will return.^’ Farid said, “I cannot 
have pati^^ while they refuse to come to me, and continue to 
oppress ^ consider what I 

can contri(!^^^HH^||||^i|(>els, and how I may chastise them.” 
He ordered^ Ml!ifl^Siilfe5k .<^ saddle SCO horses, and to see 



how many soldii 
the AfgliAns ai 


WfUj and he sent for all 
^6f his tribe who jdgirs, and 

said to them, — “I will give you subsistence arm^clgthing t^ 
Midn Hasan returns. Whatever goods or money you ifTSJliK 
from the plunder of these rebels is yours, nor will I ever require 
it of 3ipu I an d whoever among you may distinguish himself, for 
hirmjPliPp^ll^^coo^Vi^^ from Midn Hasan. I will my- 

Vfhen they heard this they 
were mucIl|^^H|Knd \ doing their 

duty undermRuspices. HeputSlK^a^^^ had engaged to 
serve him in good humour by all s dl^^^R^''murs, and by gifts 
of clothes, etc., and presented them ^U\^’^tle money. 
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Ho then sent to the cultivatoi, jorses, 
your horses to me as a loan for .i . a i;sys, as I mKm'mij 
require them. When I return ?.tri (iuis^liing thisJousines>i, I 
will give you back your horses.*' '] willingly g^'clicerfiilly 


agreed to lend their horses, and fr<.i 
one or two horses, and put on the • 
in their houses, etc. Farid gave 
wlio had not one of his own, a ii 

against the rebels, and pluiidero' ages, briiiging awjy^ 

the women and cliildren, cattle To the soldiery ^lO 

made over all the property 'WJiiyb k into 

i lioir po;:seK^sion ; but tlio 'womjii an luldren and tie peasantry 
lie l:ept himself in confiiienie5% ain't ent to the hbead-men, say- 
ing : — ‘‘Pay mo my rightvs; if iioi, I will sell your wives and 
children, an<l will not suffer you settle anywhere again. 
Wherever yon may go, thither will I p.usue you ; and to what- 
ever village you mav go, I will comma’ k! tlie head men to seize 
and make yoe over to me, or else I will attack them alro." 
When the luad-rneu heard these w< i-ls they say: 

l-*ard«ui our past offertfes, and if li i carter we^^^^^ny thing 
\ t do net aimj )ve. nunish us in an Farid 


. (uy village It l ioy brought 
iles which tln^y had refady 
ir^' one of his soldiers 
A li 10, :u)d 1 listened 


l-*ard«ui our past offertfes, and if lei carter we^ 
\ t do not ajypr )ve, punish us in an 


kUnn sM'.t to ^ay in rplj, Gi ler that 

if you ofteiid ana abscond, yo held r«?spon- 

ujjle for your i-ppearaj l^ose and 

^ ‘■’■m.iilies he haq! j h'o ;i > cm to 

timTOm ati/i’ind gave security ibr their appoaraiice, and so 
^dieir wives and families. 

There w^ere some za7nhHldri=> wIk* had committed all sorts of 
offences, such as th(0ft and highway robbery, and rofu^g to 
pay revenue, never eam^ to the 
insolent ^j^^onfidence 
oftep. uQpi,' 

forces, aed ^ # one of his viHSI’ers who hail 

a horse should ^ If*? l^hat he .wdio had not a 

horse aISIT dd he took with him half his own 


h'O'.i > '.cm to 


M one of his vTHSgers who hail 
M it, and thut he wdio had not a 
id he took with him half his own 
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crops already sown, 
in from the neifThbouri 



soldierH^nd the other half he employed in collecting revenue 
and othiHpcal duties. 

When fi® soldiers and peasantry were assembled, he marched 
towards th\ villages of the recusants, and at a distance of a 
kos threw uplti earthen entrenchniout ; and oi’dered them to cut 
down the neighbouring jungle. His horsemen he directed to 
patrol round the villa y ^i to kill all the men they met, and 
to make prisoners ofi^S" women and children, to drive in tlic 
cattle, to permit no/%e t^ii^dtivate the fields, to destroy the 

miit any one to bring anything 
> to allow any one ot them to 
carry anything out of the viflage, and to watch them day and 
night ; and he every day repeated the order to his force to invest 
the village, and not to permit a soul to go out. His footmen ! 
also ordered to cut down the jungle. When the jungle was 
cut down, ho marched from his former position, and maae 
another entrenchment nearer the village, and occupied it. Tlie 
rebels were humbled, and sent a representative saying, tb ’^ 
if Fa^^Xhan would pardon their fault, they would subn 
Farid replied that he would not accept their subn 

sion, aud^^|l|^^GQiild be nothing but hostility between 1 
and thenn^mMMte;^ r 'od might please, he would give t 
victory. 

^ ~ — * ^ ^ — ^ 

es in every way, aifi . 

money, Khdn woul '? 

not accept the money, but said to his men: — the wa, 
of these rebels : first they fight and oppose their rulorsl! 
find him weak, they persist in their rebelliousness \ bui i 
see that he is strong, they come to him deceitfully and hu^le 
themselves, aj |p^^^ e e to pay a sum of money, and so they 
persuade alone ; but 7^ 5-s they 

find an op^HBRy, they ] eir ®viljg|pr^ * * . 

Early in the mor’^mg, Farii! ^and attacked tlie 

criminal zaminddrs^ r ;id put alh;>; death, and making 

all their women ana >hildrcn pri^ ordered his men to sell 


Although tin 
otFered to pay 
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them or keep them as slaves ; an(. brought otlier poopl^K the 
village and settled them there. AVhen the other rebol|^<‘ard of 
the death, imprisonment, and r iin of these, thev Jphmed .jto 
wisdom, repented of their contui v/ and abstaiiic|^fiom theft 
and robbery. 

If any soldier or peasant 1 : a complaint, Farid would 
examine it in person, and caret i mvostigaio ilio nor 

did he ever give way to carelessiu nr HWi. 

In a very short time, both i1|^ime in os porous, and 

the soldiery and peasantry wer(^|j|i|g^«itod. Whoii Miaii 
TT:is:i.n C.o., i this, he Avas 

use d to make mention <>f the p^P]-. jrity <A‘ liis parjanas, the 
gt^hiiitiy of his sou, and the 'u of tin' zrf,iyh}ildrH. 

The fame of Farid’s wisdom was i dmd abrocal over the^'king- 
•i oi" Bihdr, and all ilm nobles u*at cotintrv v/ho Iicard.of 
dit. ‘ Ih^-iraim d a ronatati*'n niioiur men, and satisfied 

‘ ' ■ j 

and ]>lrased rdl Idhf friends and i xorpi; a few onom^, 

siidi as iho riit.o.l!ei’ of Suluiman. JP. 

^ Wilo'ii, after some time. Mlaii Ha''- i ’.o,.' fd- fr<*fn 

U'iaoco on "'^'I'^nad-i ’all MI'm J.-ou jI a.! yjj^ vassals 

‘•■(d.liio’v AVI’ h on-i uitaniiii'-r . ir well- 

jn d ho V, itiK-ss. d coimtTv 

i ■ i.lt .ishm*'!’'. of rhr f- 

^ - j[ h Farid , T h d i ^ 1 i . ■ ; : : e a .was 

J^ipelled, find brolHW^li', ■ Is of 

j>^ffrnow old/’ he said, nor can 1 R:* - - horc 

f jM|rifc and thought of governing the pargaiui^ auu the 
3^?vhilo I live ; do you manage them.” 
is speech di'sideased Sulaimiiu and his inotlier, and they 
made all kinds of lying and false complaints to Mifiii Hasan, and 
the money which Farid'" had, for given to 

.SulaiiuAii, tlu^^iangod, <icclarinj^r 

it was bad. and railed against 

Farid Khan, ’"Ur ^v|‘ eru tiy^none- nf thorn, 

j'luhumau and Ids UK^d^'. f that Tdn Hasan was not 
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incen^^ against Farfd by their lying complaints, but said to 
them, 'Wt is not right that you should always rail at Farid. 
Except two, there is not a person among my friends, soldiers, 
or vassals^wlio complains of him ; and I also am satisfied and 
grateful for his conduct and excellent behaviour, for both my 
parganas are prosperous.'* 

When the mother of Sulaiman heard Mian Hasan thus speak, 
she was overcome wi/C^rief, and discontinued complaining to 


Mian Hasan, but 
with Mian Hasai 
love and the inti 
enjoyed with her were inT 



day seldom held any intercourso 
^cly displayed her grief, and the 
/lidn Hasan hfid previously 
pted. Midii Iiasan perceived her 


great affliction, and one day said to her, “ What is the cause 
of your grief? and what is the reason of your shunning mo?^^ 
She replied, “ I was once your humble slave, you distinguished 
mo by your love and affection, and the rest of your family, 
from envy, are little affectionate towards me; nor yet, to the 
best of my ability, have I failed in my duty to them, lie 
(Fari^^is your eldest son, and looks to succeed to your posi- 
tion, ai^^ during your life, you do not d|^nguish my suns 
as well^^O^rid, nor give them the managormbnt of a pargana, 
I will ^11 myself and my sons ; for in your 

llfpfi'nie t pro perty. Farid and y^^r kindred, 
who are rny ^vill insult and turn us 

out of the Therefore/Tf^ljl for ug to di.. in 

your presence, nlian to survive dishonoured v 0110111108.’' 

Mian Hasan, bound in the chain of her love, 
from the force of his affection (from which to the lovq 
no escape), was persuaded by her, and withdrew his ficMi^ 
tions from his eldest son, and sought to remove him friij 



country, and to 
Sulaiman said, “ I ! 
will not permit you to takc 1 
from Farid.’* Midn Hasan, 
her love, swore a solemn oath to her i 



room. moK 

your relatives 
t of the pa>*gan((s 
d in the nooso of 
appeased her. 
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After this Mian Hasan sought to discover somo ikult in 
Farid, and to remove him, and employed himself in examining 
liis actions. Excessive aversion was kindled and an^ry words 
passed between Midn Hasan and Farid, When Farid dis- 
covered that Midi! Hasan had promised the mother of Sulaim^n 
that he would give the management of both parganm to her 
sons, and had violated the promise which he had given to his 
kinsmen, Farid threw up the managdli^t of them, and sent to 
Mian Hasan, saying, “So long asj[ sa\v^y father’s affections 
and kindness turned towards the business of the 

pargfh.Hfi — now inAo anybo djMH P^W^i like. Certain per- 
son?* etivyl'-aad emnityr»a^Pe()nvevvi‘l to y-:)' h'u^'ing 

report?': winch have gri(?ved you. .'ly tatlier, inquire ' ii'.; t '-eui, 
as I s! ,4iow you liow.” ^ 

Miiiu ITasan sent to Farid in i-clv. is uo 

rcasi>n that I shinild nuke inquiries; :*n’ while 1 ''-as o ‘U absent 
with the army, I understood tin? of parganan^ rtiid 

that you cloublrd tlie prosperity of ih ■. .'uu'iiy. And if yon o.ive 
appi opi i \ted -•isi^hng, well and g Mni. It if vour^^^; pro- 


j'Hi'fy, and it 
Suialman and t? 
they are tMo to n^jiage the cdfiPfttr 
it nvtkr.s , impression on tliem 
ami yoac.;, and tlieir 
afhiii's on Oei 


r» proac]j. ^ ^ ^ \ oer dog(*iietTjpP>rothevs, 
St-, give niy tlaily ’Ui 5o>anv*c. tliink 

1 luivise, 


Aliy »nv I'esb 
oiiiv h' my 
terour Siiinirvian 
shiJekddrs^i ' ‘ , , /na.s^ 

-be fr(‘cd from this daily and nigluly sexin.on;’ 
arid heard those wor* s from his lather, said, “ The 
anas are my' father's, ‘.et him give their nranageuitmt to 
‘soever Im willf^ 

liasaifs relations hgj||lj|||f^ Uikon away 

tlio tnaUagoniK Findd, and \\as in- 

teiMfing to Ahmad, and that Farid 

was preparing to t,> gain his livn lihood (t n- In those 

days Agra was the A* v), they came to Mian Hasan, and 
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said : — It is not right for you to take away the management of 
the parganas from this son, and give it to Sulaiman and Ahmad ; 
for Farid, by his care, has doubled their prosperity, and has so 
established his authority in them, as no one ever before did, nor 
has he committed any fault for which he ought to be removed. 

It is not right to quarrel with such an able son in your old age ; 
especially in these time^when the authority, of Sultdn Ibrdhim 
is shaken, and every ^^nan of influence is aiming at power and 
independence.” 

Midn Hasan repJj|d^||SH^^^olatives, I know it is not right . 
to grieve Farid ; binR^HflP|||||| do p for Sulaimdn and his 
mother have driven me TiSl^a strait, nor do they give me a 
moment’s rest. * * * I am an old man, the time of my death 
is near at hand. I cannot break my promise. I give the manage- 
ment of the parganas to Sulaiman and Ahma^during my life. 
If they govern well, so that the jmrgams thfy people 

are happy and the soldiery content, well then 

during my lifetime they will acquire a good ftan^?*^k^r thus 
Farid^h^ gained a name among men, and l^s my 

heart, ^^i^hercsocver he may go, he will be gain }ns own 

livelihodto^&t if they prove unfit, they^»if)^*'i (at any rate) 
be for ^vy life laying up'' worldly goods. Of 

this I am i^n y death the government of the 

jxirgams will is deserving of it.” * * * 

When his heard this Hasan, they 

said, “You semi Farid away from you to pl^'^^^jfevc-girl ! It^ 
is wrong in tiiese times to stir up strife for a slav^ 

For from the proceedings of the Lohdnis in Bihar, ijj 
that they will sliortly throw off the king’s yoke, anc 
tlieir independence. It lias been said, rit is wroii^ 
confidence in wol!^Sft?^^g||^ ♦ * But in spite of yr 
fives said, Mian Hasan^^^ bonds bf^his 

love for the slave-girl, did 

When Farid entertained no Midri^ 

Hasan, ho took leave of his friends, Agra, by way 
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of K4hnpdr (Oawnpore), which pargana then belonged to the 
jdgir of ’Azim Humdyun Sarwani, who there maintained a large 
number of followers. Most of the Sarwdnis were settled in 
that neighbourhood. When Farid reached Kdhnpdr, the Sar- 
wdnis who were connected by marriage with Midn Hasan enter- 
tained Farid. Among them, one Shaikh Isnia’il was present. 
Farid asked who he was. The Sarwaj^ at first said that he 
was a Sarwdni ; but afterwards that iSfeas a Siir of Farid’s 
own tribe, but that his mother wa^Sa^y^ni. Farid said to 
him, “ Why^did you not tell Sdr?” Shaikh 

^Ipa'il said, “T «id not tell^HIH^as a Sarwdni, but 
if they said so/Vhat fault is Qnrie?'' Farid said to 
Shaikh Isina d, “ Conie with use;’ Shaikh and Ibrdhfm 


both accompli Fa4|;;aiid in r]*e battle in which Farid' 

defeated Ktitj Kbg of Ben<i;ab Isma’il greatly distil*- 

Khan Kakui', wlio was his sister^s r* ^ 

a fi)ilower W Shaikli Isma'il, tlie lattoi g>t 
killed Kutb Shah. Oit t hat occasm^-^fld 
gaiiie^fVfe of Sher Shdh, and ho hesto^jTthat^of 


Simja’a } Kh 


I Shaikh Isma’il. When 


ihc kingtlhin of Hindustan. 
ot a! . 11 1 oii him, and 
aiiied lolgrcat cousideratic^jjallJ^w^^^BK 


allied lolgrcat cousideratj^ 
It s<'lhri>nenp-l^iB-^i2liiS!J^ T 


^ P ^ -eroinent 

Kht^n. 

jCpn Doutat 


It S'jhfjipen^^^^prfhi.. he Doutat 

fc '■ ' ” 1 * ■■■ >>^im 

h.^ "fe agjain y h/*’^ -*2,000 hor^e, 

HPjp^P '* *''■ Khdn 

'>bf.die»e' saoh good 

^ AWftv to to look 

fc e^li govern; Iwwi do for 

in jn will boivyj|P"'Jeavonrs to^npiisii 

Im/ V esire, Wly iSSSjj^i , ,jr, 

M^hon Farid un^p* l>aulat Khan took an in^rS in 
i is afifairs, he wrote Ba|^.‘ -'Jiiin Kh&nis old, and his 


yoh, lY. 
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are failing him, and he is spell-bound and infatuated with a Hindu 
slave-mrl. Whatever she tells him he does, and has permitted 
her to manage his districts, and she has trampled on all his 
relatives, and disgusted his soldiery and the people he rules. 
Both pargams are felling to ruin from the folly of this slave- 
woman. If the king will confer on me the two pargams, I and 
my brother will, with 500 horse, serve him in any place or way 
he orders, in additiopfCo the service Mi&n Hasan now renders. 
When Daulat Kh^ h^ his request, he encouraged him in 
every possible waii|^^rh‘ Be of good heart, for I will tell 
the king the tril^QjlOten Hasan, and^iU, get the 
parganas taken from yourfi^and given Jo yo/ 

Daulat Khin, on representing the jan’s case 

'10 the king, said Farid is the i^onk, and has 

l^c managed the parganas. The sol ^ Id inhabitants 
arV content with him. If the king will h| Bie 

maWcment of the two parganas, he and ^L g^ill do 
whatever duty you may command with 500 king 

repli^“He is a bad man who complains ago- kis 

own Daulat Khan informed "" ' 


/he king’s own mouth, bi 


Peply c /he king’s own mouth, bi ^ not yoi be cast 

^o^vn. get for you the mahagemento j ''fi 

two pargan watch over y(|»r iiiu) tf .t* 

When Farid grieved, but to pleaii 

Daulat Khi 

money, and , ay ihnr bu to ple^?N^>’ as ;> enabi 
\um to accumulanes to stir h.. strife for a slav^ 

After some tidings of if - »ohdnis iii Bihar, i)! 
his death Sulain^ ti.row ^ *te king’s yoke, ant 
head, and was ^ luvs b "'said, ^ it is wron£ 

came, accompanies Butjn spite of 

off Sulaim&n’s head, in, 

absence of your elder b; ™ 

excellent quality, and is on service K.^^l^iaeo th( 

turban of Hasan on your own^. Have a fear of God ! 
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Have you no shame before the people of the Lord, that you thus 
act iu contravention of law and custom, and create a cause of 
contention ? During our father’s life you acted ungenerously to 
Farid through your mother’s influence ; on my father’s account 
I could say nothing. Had it been otherwise, your strength and 
courage should have been tried ; but now such conduct is no 
longer right. It behoves you to act to ^^rid in a very different 
manner from what you have in times past^knd abandon strife, for 

^iii ‘ word"!^^^*’ Hasan 

'sis lifetime astugned Ti ^ conte^it 

|fe^ign your it is your elder 

Ir vriJl up fighting, you will 

nor V ;11 any one speak 

; YOU.. C(l V got vou a bad name and ruin the 



i parganan, 
kindnes; 

' A Aftc 
death 



. , _ laid, ‘'If my i>rnllicr treats me with ae.y 
\i||*lioose but serve bim.'* 

Ni/ain wrote to Farid, telling him of th'e 
I' .iu, an^l of the whol ' affair. When Farid 
rmed the usual mouriung, and toldJjft-ulat 
[iliairs as regarded Siilaiinan. Kh4n 

io\is. Please God, tlic I 



vou 


of the two jfarg^rnas. 
|iew' of Midn HasaiFs 



're, 
dred u ; 

1 both become dope 


old the 
ng Jarmans 
procured him 
h. his posses- 
then? and console lii.s family and 
ain to ptesent himself before the 
h.j: relations and all the soldiery 
.Idtd obedience to the far?mn, 
T away to Muhammad Khan 
overn'^j^^ ^i\ jiBl^0tgana of Chaundh, 
ere had been some little 
hdn and Hasan Khan, he 
u the bi*others should quarrel^ 
inm Sulaimin, 
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“Have patience for a short while, for Farid j has got a royal 
farmdn for the government. But Sultdn Ibrahim has maltreated 
the nobles of Sultan Bahlol and Sultan Sikandar, and they 
have all retired to their own districts, and remain there. And 
the Khan-kh4nan Yusuf-khail, who was governor of the Panjdb, 


etc., has sent his son Dilawar Kh4n to Kabul, to fetch the 
Emperor Babar, and Im is now coming back with the Mughals. 
There will be war botir^n the two monarchs. If Sult4n Ibrahim 

prevails, you must / o to him/- eiicou -g . ..... ... 

J , , •i.MiaJiBij‘Be of good heart, for I will toll 

behalf, and describ||||gVj&' _ . , 

yourself, and "“Ml the 

sistance your o an’s case 

Mughals conquer, I will by force 

. . . . >. o 1 • and has 

and give them to you.” Sulaiman ^fta^ a . ’ 

refuge with you from fear of Farid. ^ itants 

yo.\ in the tribe of Siir, I place myself in jj 

afte.* Muhammad Kh4n scut his vakU 
message : “ Listen to ray advice, and.have rejpp^i'^^^ '"S 
feren^w I come to mediate between *1® , 

decline^^f mediation will bring shame on M, •’^iiid ' ils^hai. 
Khan ver*^ lat i .a jowerful, 

and the <l^^H^ai^.3 the most exalted among tk tribes 
of Siir ; thel^W^ra|||h£j^e is therefore yours «f right. • » 
The truth is 

father’s lifetir^Wfras always displ%SiJ^^'. E>ep att. - 

his death, I offered to give my tliree 

than had been assigned to them during my 

and I said to Sulairaan, ‘ Lot us put aside 

existed between us during our father’s life, an^^^^*^ 

rest of our lives in amity and affection. • * * 

Nizam to bring him to me, and I will give hi^J^iPiy 


an’s case 
and has 
‘'^habitants 
the 

ll^vill do 


* y 

id'- ' 


will satisfy him; but let him put aside tl 


... — * ..r\ ^‘•rf/ancr; i 

his portion in (the g«"«™“‘jy^„hammad 

V 1 n fFlIO W_ 


ni™ l«sl,.U "•™ Jd anJ„Ut», Muh» 

I'akil reported what Farid Kh4n bad 


^n'ganS; for wiii 
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mad Kh4n said to Sulaimdn, “ Farid Kh4n will not give you 
a share quietly. I will make him do so by force.” * * * 
Sulaiman was much delighted ; but the matter was reported to 
Farid Khdn, who consulted with his brother Nizdra and his 
other adherents, and said, “ I must ally myself with some one 
who will be able to oppose Muhammad Kh4n, and there is no one 


within reach except Bihir Khan, son ADarya Khan Lohani. 
However, it is best to wait a little. If ^an Ibrahim prevails 
. , word agamst i% for do I not hold 

lu .Vn:.l.a!s 


\i ”»?]] 


i niust, .>1 iieco.sHJtr 
nain in hb Afr^.T 


nnuKirehs h;i<l jdiucd battle 

ill V j it i. . 

n itri fnaf -. = • t:'. iri* 


f thi^^resign votir sdBBLWr, 

Ltbei^ra*.,^^, •'!' necessity 

cco^e ^ , 'fctM^'''*^i8.two mmsarehs Inwi joined batilo 

von. (j'V; Jii V j .. . , 

V,, « sovore cMitcn Sultan 

\ . j 1 ‘*od tlnit till: , icvdoin of Dciili hml iiviien 

hiraperor Bilbnr •, ii^e yt^ax 932. * ' 

compelled, • - 0 !, to BMrKb -.n, find 

'■■ot ibrvico, .and eft^loyed li i iself day and night in 

\i' one momvn; ■ ,0 it, and this 

y<H'< Cf Bihur Klma’s f. ;u- ; soJ^Mie had 

a..'i s-' ! dr, I i, .vl%e .v,,d in p ivate, -i-id i most 


’*^0!^;|rd Bihur Klma’s f. ;u- ; .s o Jj^ ie had 

! ’ll' I I i, .vl%c .Tod 5 

h i wen put anting { •kcr) iiav ing 

.been niitc slew it. BihSr Kbitn, who on the 


iW b! he ro.st one moinva; ■ aj it, and f 


^ Ibraluui Inul fcuined tiu' tii'ie of “ Sultan 
r % d hud caused, ci)iirtU be^trud, .irul the /Jmfda 
k ::4dsov ii name fJirougheut the iviiutiy of Bihar, 
Id I j([haii, on account of tiu.s gallaui ciicoiintu^ the 
and made liliu the deputy to ^ son 


^ ^ duties oi deputy for a Joal^iiinej but at 

engtii went on Iclto i , 

, , an his own pf7r^ams,i.mme he 

delayed for some . j? r • i ^ , 

a T ^ '‘ccount of his long abse^^ee, Sultdn 

roacJitully of lum, and ^id^’^SSier 
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Khan promised to return very shortly, but has remained a long 
time away.” Those were days of confusion, no man put entire 
confidence in another. 

Muhammad Khan Sur came to Sultan Muhammad and spoke 
detractingly of Shor KhS,n, saying, “He sees some probability 
of the advent of Sultan Mahmud, tlie son of Sultdn Sikandar, 
to whom many of thct nobles and Afghans liave given in their 
adhesion. If Your ^ajesty commands me, I will contrive to 
> .VO without any stir. His brother Sulaiman 


bring Farid Khan i„:re 


is an able young 
time made over the 
he banished Shor Khan frS'fi 




his life- 
when 
jsOrmerly 


whom 


against 
Lhan, throiigli 
u from 
Sultan 


asan 

rose, 

ain 




you to^'iKiipli 


Hasan Khan 
of both lys 
Itis dis 

preferred an accusation against 
the Sultan said, ‘ This is a bad man wli 
his own father.’ When Hasan Khan died, ’ 
his patron Daulat Khan, obtained a grant of 
Sultdn Ibrahim. Sulaiman was also desirous 
Ibrahim, to show the recommendatory letter 
wheno^^ng had written to the SultS.n. Bu| 
and h€^^j^ unable to go, and has now co 
of his Your Majesty will these ^argamis 

on Sula™l^^^^^^^#A will very quickly come uiii6 your 
presence again^*^^^^§|^|iSi(|^nce that Sulaimdi* flyhg from 
him, sought ref^^^li me ; anHl^^^tains liis ri,%ts, ho 
will ever be your obliged servant.” Suhmn^^^^Jjgiiimad i^eplied, 
“ He has done me much good service, how can 
jdgiri^ to another, and that for a trifling fan] 
inquiry P However, to please you they shall 
cause before you. Both are similarly related 
favour neither, that the right may bo established, 
the enmity which exists between them may be 


Muhammad Kh4n, when he was disim 


retT' 


.J 


own Jdgir, and sent Shddi Khan,^ 
Farid Kh&n with a message to this 
you to take possession of both parga 


dentidfl servant, 

^ “ It is not right for 

and to disinherit your 
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brothers, and lay the foundation of strife among your own 
iindred. I have sent Shadi Khan to you, and I hope you will 
iakc heed to what he will say to you. Tour brothers have now 
been a Ions time with me, and the laws and customs of the 
ALfghdns are no secret to you.** 

When Shidi came to Sher Khan, and delivered at full length 


Muhammad Khan’s message, Sher Khdn replied : — “ Do you, 
Shddi Khan, tell the Khdn from me, tlAjt this is not the Eoh 
country that I should share equally wit^my brothers. The 
country (j.^mpletely of the king, nor 

has an|^R|® .my share in any regard to tJder 

or you^^ffi|All^^|l. L-hii t}» us decided : * If any 

noble i’lTectd lie .may leave .should 

be divid.%‘^^r " accordiu^- xr. the lawn of inlicritance ; 


but his ' \is Jdf/zrs and Ip*-? njiilitary retinue let him 

tlpuk ^. most able ; and in these 
ro I lit lo share, nor i.- any remedy open lo them.’ 

ni money my father left, Sulaim&n with my 
brotlH|pin]H^ K * bctorc ho sought, ndhge with you^^lJftherto, 

i.Mit Vrloiwor quit you, T slmJl of toy 

patrimonial P'r-'.;i.iicc trom him. 

cont'er cd o) .ne by Sultan '..v^ any 


share. Diit ; said to 


‘ The yd 


puch Vv‘ii ciijoyod 


ia UP falli* . s }i0 ™^ will continue, nay Increase to you ; but 
||A o^e p’ pi^’ticipate in my office/ It <loes not become you 
Uive up Tanda and Malhii lo Sulaiman/ I will not 
yij^HKyirld tbcir. If you take thiun by force, and give tliem 
^jOP^t is i»i your power to do so. I liave not another word 


S ‘K retnrnod from Sh 'r Kh4ii, and reported the whole 
Lhau^u he was much enraged, and said to 

ike with yoh, seize pargdiia^ Tdnda, 

.and Maluu, and malcSm^ ,.>ver to Sulaiman and Alimad, If Jie 
rc,sista you, light all yqj|j? might; and if you defeat 
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and put him to flight, make over both parganas to Sulaimdn, 
and, leaving your army to assist him, return to mo, lest when 
he sees Sulaimdn with few followers he will attack him.’’ 

When this news reached Sher Khdn, he wrote to Sukha, his 
slave (father of Khawds Khdn), the shikkddr of Tdnda and Malhii, 
near Benares, and with whom the greater part of Sher Khan’s 
forces were, apprising him that Sulaimdn, accompanied by Shadi 


Khan, was advancing against him, and directing him not to 


vancin^agains 

yield up Tdnda and ?^alhu without resistance. When the army 
of Muhammad K^i4|tok[|^ached, Sukha came out^f the city 
to meet it. In thew^^^ient which was 

slain, and his array were and 

Sahsardm, nor did they even rall^ 


Some persons advised Sher Khan to g^p^^ ,‘^«^» ?aammad, 

but he did not agree to this, saying, “ Tlicso^V Jfcrtain times, 
the Sultdn will not quarrel with Muhammad ^ 

He will endeavour to bring about some it is 

not my interest to enter into a compromiso.|| 

Khan “ If it be not your interest to 
I think r^dl be best to go to Patna ; i^henc^fe f>ugh tf'mter- 
vention proper person, to procuro^^ interview with 

Sultan J iWra. and to offer to enter his service. 
Perhaps this rH|||^^^H^y3n^rtunity not only of iirengcance 
on Muhammad Kll^yuu^veIlol^l^[gM 2 ^In out of Chauudh.’ 
Sher Khan agreed to this, and went to rlSh^^i^gent an agent 
to Sultan Junaid, at i^gra, saying, “If Sultdn JunaiU jjjq , 

his parole, and promise not to molest me, I will come 
upon him, and servo him loyally with all my heart 
Sultdn Junaid agreeing to this, Slier Khdn came to hir 
with him a very large present. Sultdn J unaid was 
and gave him the aid of a large force to recove^WjHjlEw^. 
Muhammad Khdn and Sulaimdn, unable to ^ th^ljll 

of Rohtds, and Sher Khdn got posse^rioia# only oT his owd 
parganas^ but also of Ghaundh and pciTganas which 

had formerly appertained to the crowi ^^^ ^^^y of the Afghdns 
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and his kindred who had fled to the mountains, he wrote, pro- 
mising to double their former and said, “ The honour of 

our women is on^ (to us all) ; I have accomplished my revenge, 
and have regained mj pargamsJ^ Consequent on the acquisi- 
tion of these pargams^ many Afghans came to him. When he 
perceived that many of tho Afghans were collecting round him, 
he became at ease ; gaining confidence, he dismissed the army 


vhicli jSult&rj Junaid had sent to his ai4 with very handsome 


presents. Sbor an then wrote lo IWE^ammad Kli^ri Sur, 
the form cj^t^le t of Cl^iindh, who, the hills, to this 

eflbct : M ;any fear finj^pBI/^ to your heart, but 

oiake a^^uie and‘ take possessk.ju of 

vour several parganm which fonm.Tly 


your /W'*® 
paid Yiwmi 
of my kin* 


and do not covet the j)Ossessions 
IS a time of sedition and misfortunes. 


i]vcry,^^i03io has any forces is coveting my government 
and tt)eretoi*e behoves those who have the means 

in ec't for their aid and assistance soldiery of 

to preserve their own dominion, jpd even 
L^alu fWii .terr^|» 'J^his, tlicrefore, is the wisest ^J^vse ; let 
xiii put awr y oiil^^aer envy and hatred, and it let 

us plant the joun;^ tree of love and that 

it may brliig forth iho fruit 0 ^^|j|||j|O may I>e the 

means of or r collectin<>^gJpBnas7^d ^^f attaining liigh 
station and digoi^SMWCTu receiving Sher Khan’s letter, Muliam- 
Khar';jj??ime down from tho hills, and again took possession 
of Ohaundh, etc. ; and he and Sher Klian 
||| t, ther their previous enmity ; and Mubli^mad Ivlidn 
^ no-er obligations to Sher KMn« 

bring rj^wved from alt ^apprehension as regarded 


2, mut to S^t&n Junaid Birlds, at Agra, and 
to tbij^reseuce of theHinporor Bdbar; 

present during tlie affair of 
Chanderi, and remamlB|fov souie time among# the Mughals, 
and acquainted himself®fch their military arratigements, their 
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modes of governing, and the character of their nobles. He often 
said among the Afghdns, “ If luck aided me, and fortune stood 
my friend, I could easily oust the Mnjrhi'e Hindustan.” 

When people heard him speakperor said to the wazir^ If you 
used to say behind his ba^Ild have arrested him at once; he 
Sher Khdn's 5 he talks p’God only knows what ! ’’ 

I, ^Abbds, the write ached his jdgir after 
heard from the niout'osent to Sultdn Ju’jinmad my own uncle, 
whose aire was ncaff® <iuit the i,ue following story : I was 



at the battle of Ch; 

Babar, the second 
Khdnan Yusuf-khail, 

Kabul, and Shaikh Ibrahim SarwTS 
Khan's quarters, and hear his impos.^ 
men are laudiin" at.' And accordi; 

o O 


Emperor 
Khan 
from 
to Sher 
^'hicli J1 
to Sher 


Khan's quarters. In the course of con^ 

Ibrdhim said : ‘ It is impossible that the em| again 

fall into the hands of the Afghans, and the elled 

from the country.’ Sher Khdn replied : irjad, 

be you witness now between Shaikh Ibrdhi n-vt (T^,liiat if 

luck anJ'^lllgune favour mo, I will ve: prtlj the 

Mughals^f^W Mughals are not superior to tlio 
Afghans in bat^^B^ij|||M but the Afghdns have let 

the empire of Hind slip from^MUlfe^s, on account of ti-eir 
internal dissensions. Since I have bemiaTO!^^?^the Mughals, 
and know their conduct in action, I see that they no oxd< 
or discipline, and that their kings, from pride 0 
station, do not personally superintend the governmei 
all the affairs and business of tjie State to their 
ministers, in whose sayings and doings they put 
fidence. These grandees act on corrupt motiv^ 
whether it be that of a soldier’s, or a culti or i ebeL 

zdminddr^s. Whoever has money, whej^P^ loyal or disloyal, 
can get his business settled as he liklj^y pa'ying for it; but 
if a man has no money, although displayed his 
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loyalty on a hundred occasions, or be a veteran soldier, he will 
never gain his end. From this lust of gold they make no 
distinction ^^T'd and foe, and if fortune extends a 

'design of conquering Bihdr bring 

Khan with a large force for that puv^^gyey permit them again to 
and repeatedly remonstrated. * * * \ 

iome uP. remonstrances, ^^pon the Emperor one 
day at an entertainml Mughais on ot ^j placed 

before him a solid dish, resource customary 

mode of with his dagger, 

and disposed of them. 

The emark^^PBiis, and wondered at Slier 

Khan's] Klialifa, his minister, who was at 

Ls elbo? on Slier Khan ; he is a clever man, 

and the 3,re visible on his foivhead. I have 

seen n nobles,* greater men than he, but they never 

mad<^ Qjj . bnt as soon as I saw this man, it 

entei mind that he ought to be arrested, for I find 

in of greatness and the marks of mightiness.’^ 

Who! , id took his leave, he had recommended 

Slier Kb-’r. ?vi to the minister .b Shcr KhanJ|^®so made 
. him a AoV hirndromo present. So repjiedy:(^^ Emperor : 
^ ‘ Siic r Tvl < a i 1 5 w i tho ut blame, _s jpo&MjpSiiand a sufficient 

force to liecomc a c'xuBQ^f0ji^SX^mess to Your Majesty. If you 
arn^st him, who are present with you will all 

)come u^; any other Afghan trust your faith 

nises, and henoift will arise disunion.” The Emperor 
^ed; but Shef Khdn sagaciously perceived that the 
‘ had spoken sometliii^ concerning him, 

Ijher Khan got to his own quarters, he said to his men : 
to-da| look^ much at me, and said something 
. cv^ glances towards me. This is not a 

place lor me — I%hall go away.” Mounting at once, 


Whel 
Slier KV 
him a ^ 


-place fo 


r me to 


^ ^lir K'i<( 


Nlder brother of Siilt&n Junaid. 
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he left the army. Shortly afterwards the king missed Sher 
Khan from among the courtiers, and sent for him. The man 
who was despatched in search of him came £o Ais quarters, but 
Sher Khan was gone. The Em/?eror said to the “ If you 
had not hindered me, I would have arrested him at once ; he 
is about to do something, '^od only knows what ! 

When Sher Khan reiched his jagir after leaving the army, 
he sent a handsome present to Sultan JiVTiAid, and wrote to say, 
“I was necessitate^® quit the Vjiiig without taking: leave. If 
I had asked for l^^®Si^'^huld not have given iL ^o me. I 
was compelled to co]ffl^^*ny jdgkr^ for my jB^HH^izain 
wrote to say that Muhaninl^^han ro< 

presented to Sultan Muhammad with 

the Mughals, by whose aid I had and 

they offered, if ordered, to retake these ^tr^^^i^ltdn Mu- 
hammad, however, gave them no answer. this 

news, it was impossible for me to remain whel 
His Majesty’s grateful servant ; I wilUdo whai 

After this, Sher Khdn took counsel with 
and others, saying, “ I have no longer a: 

Mughal^ <|^hey in me; I must go to 

Khan.” IiPaecided on tfris plan, and when he came t( 

Muhammad, in Bihdr, the latter was much deliglited. 

had had experience of his great *lalei#. He entrusted 

Jaldl Khdn to him, and said : “ I make you my son’s lieutenant. 

Do you instruct him with all your care, for he i 

Slier Khdn was much pleased, and took great pains 

charge of his office. When Sultdn Muhammad d 

Jalal Khdn succeeded him, whose mother’s name 

a concubine ; and being himself very young, his m 

ruled the kingdom, and she made Sher Khdn 

Government of Bihdr and its dependencies. 

Diidu, Sher Khdn also discharged the duties 
deputy for Jaldl Khdn. 

An intimate friendship sprang up between 
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Maklidum ’iilaTii, ruler of Hajipur, a noble in the service of the 
King of Gaur and Bengal. The King of Bengal became displeased 
^itli Makhdtim ^A'lam ; for ho (the king), having conceived a 
design of conquering Bihar from the Afghans, despatched Kutb 
Khan with a large force for that purpose. Sher Khan earnestly 
and repeatedly remonstrated. * * * Nevertheless, Kutb Khdn 
gave no heed to his remonstrances. Sher Khan therefore said 
to his Afghdns, “ With the Mughals on one side and the army of 
Bengal on the other, we liace no resource sa^^n our own bravery.'” 
The Afghans replied, Bo of good chqfiaAr we will fight to 
tliO ut:i . will never yield tl^ we either conquer 

efalJ^P^?s;e wo have served so long.’' 
^Shor sturdy resistance, met the 

eneinv. ^ MB [^ ^ jMB|Bfen.siied. in which the Bengal army was 
d efoat oii . Shaikh Isma’il much distin- 

Kutb Khan and Habib Kb dn Kakar were 
with ] Khdn > leader ofvthe Bengal army, was struck 
Ky falling off' his horse, expired. Sliaikh Isn\a’il 

iiud Slier Khdn bestowed on him the title of 
S'l'.ijSBSf''. ^f the treasure, horses, elepliants, etc. which 

fell ^s bIpIP Slier Kb dll did not give anyjpart to the 

Lohduis, and so holiecaine a man of %^ealth. 

The Lohdnis were much angered ai this, and hostile feelings 
spra’^g up between them ai^ Sher Khdn; but they did not openly 
manifest them. Now Maklidum ’Alain had not assisted Kutb 
hdii, aiid^ this misfortano had befallen the latter, the King 
sent an army against Makhdiim ’Alani. I, who am 
br of the Tiihfa Akhar SMM, reckon among my ances- 
ds Khdn. Very many sons of ’Abbds Khdn were in 
.’s service ; (of these) ho gave to Mian Hasuu the title 
n. Among the Khdn’'s nobles, none were equal 
ad married Sher Khan’s own sister. This 
^ryd Kl^n die^in the beginning of Sher Shdh’s reign. My 

J rile Tdrikh-i Khdn^Jahdn Lodi says that when he was appointed governor of 
alwa, the people called him “ ShujCiwal Khtia.’* 




S'l'.ijSBSf* 
ftdi v4 
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object in tliis detail is as follows : Since a connexion exists between 
Slier Shah and myself, I am thus better acquainted with liis 
history, which I have learnt from my ancestors. To be brief, 
Sher Khkn was prevented by the hostility of the Lohanis from 
assisting in person Makhdum 'i^lam, but ho sent Mian Hasiiii 
Khan to his assistance. Makhdum 'Xlam made over all his 
property and worldly possessions to Sher Khan, saying, “ If I 
am victorious, I will reclaim my property; if not, better you 
should have it than a^y other.’’ Maklidum ’Alam was killed in 
battle, but Midn Khan returned alive, and Makh'’*' 

'^^lam’s property fell 

The enmity between 
daily, until the latter at 
they thus took counsel among themseP 
waits every day upon Jalal Khan wit 
let us pretend that Jalal Khan is ill. Sher 
the palace to inquire after him. When he 
has passed through one gate, and before lie rea| 
us kill him, while thus inclosed between tlio^ 

Khan’s palace.” 

Some of the Lohdnis, who wore friends^ 

Sher Klianf^iaving hcai^ of these inachinatTons, fold biiv 
Khan, who, before receiving the news, liad, by his own penetn- 
tion, discovered from the actions and motions of the Lohanis 
that they meditated some injury to liimself. As he was a 
wise man he said nothing of the matter, but privately took 
precaution for his own safety; and all the land 
perty he had recently acquired he expended in 
fresh retainers, to whom he gave jdgirs and mainterlj 
their heart’s content ; liut to the Lohanis he gave^ 

Wlien he perceived that ho had got so large 
new soldiers collected together that the Lohanis 
injure him or prevail against him in battle, he procffiimed 
enmity of the Lohdni.s, and said to Jaldl Khdn, “You well 
know that the King of Kengal has the design to send an army 
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[ind seize to-morrow, if not to-day, the kingdom of Bihar. The 
Lohdnis for three or four descents liave enjoyed jdgirs^ and live 
it their ease ; nay, they even now covet all the newly acquired 
land. But I, who am your well-wisher, think it fit to entertain 
fresh men with the money and districts newly acquired ; so that 
jrour power may be strengthened, and that when the enemy 
the King of Bengal) secs our largo force, he may abandon 
bis designs on the kingdom. On this account the Lohanis are 
dissatisfied with me, and complain of me, ^d are plotting to do 
» 2 ?^Jnjury, and out of envv and hatred mA all kinds of false 
the believe 

in* all -loyalty done, and 

ty to me, nor listen to 
V ‘ iln^Lobaiiis n v a much stronger 

dofeatio^ Silirs : uij 1 il *' custom of the 

kiusuieu more than another, 

1 i i uf/ or dishoiiouriiiijj his neighbour. These 

bv yem not anxious,, and on your guard? 

tin; Lohanis are jdotting my death. From 
every precaution. Excuse me 
fell irj pJtlace, or, if it be indispensable that I 

j , go withiiiT^-init me to enter with a stroij' guard.'* 
Jalal Khiii and the Lohanis perceived that Slier Khan had 
found them out in their designs, and that their plots had failed ; 
so Jalal Khan said to Sher Khan, “What power have the 




fell ir4 

I ' ' 


Lohanis that they should regard you with an evil eye ? All the 

K £:iow tiiat the Lolianis are a foul-mouthed people, 
lit caution or prudence, and that their tongues are 
iir control. They speak whatever comes to their 
r do not act upon it. Come to me, accompanied 
•vers, in any maimer that may reassure you, and 
ir or anxiety to find a place in your mind. I will 
ever you do.” 

Thus assuring Sher Khan in every way, Jaldl Khdn dismissed 
him. But after that, the Lohanis and Sher Kliaii distrusted each 
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other, and there sprang up two parties ; those of the Lohdnis 
who had given intelligence to Slier Khdii sided with him, and 
thus the Lohanis themselves became disunited. As enmity 
had arisen among them, a considerable number of the Lohdnisj 
bound themselves by vows and opit^o o0.her Kli&n, who said to^ 
them, “ I cannot choose but ^Alam made oveJV ; his father 
and his mother both.sions to Sher Khan, saying, “It -Jis verv 
young, I was appoinim my property; if not, better you 
my best endeavours Aer.” Mjikhdum 'Alam was killed in 
The Lohanis wh« Khan returned alive, and Maldif’*' 
plied : “ The coun^i^^edn. 
good; for between them 


enmity : it is not fitting 


we 



* * * Slier Khan said to the friein 
which I have devised for my own pn 
Jalal Khan is as follows; I shall say to 
‘You have two matters in hand, one to o] 
the King of Bengal ; the other, the preservatij 
peace of the country, and the collection < 
cultivators.’^* ♦ ♦ * ^pjio Lohanis answere< 


ili)W 


a large force with you; there is no neef'-'^ for retaining 
men who art seditious at^] ill-divsposed. Say simjdy to Jaldl 
Khan that he ought to send them away, and should give their 
jdgirs to other soldiers.” Sher Khan replied ; “ My object 
is my own safety; out of regard for one’s own life, it is no' 
good to confirm the hostility of one’s enemies.” 
present assented, and afterwards Sher Khan wrote 
Khan in the following terms: “When Sultan M| 
exalted me to Your Majesty’.s deputyship, this was d 
to the envious Lohdnis. After Sultdn Muhammail’s 
mother employed me in the administration of the ki 
envy of the Lohdnis increased, and they constantly 
of me, both openly and secretly ; but as my skirts wel^ free*ii 
the contamination of dishonesty, how much soever they searched 
iny conduct, they could find in my acts no opening through 
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not in the least care tliat Sher Khdn has become acquainted 
with our designs ; but it has fallen out ill that so large a number 
of our brethren should have sided with liim, and that disunion 
should have fallen on the tribe of Lohanis. * * ♦ Do you send 
Sher Khan to his^d^irs, and station him there; and do you, with 
a cheerful and confident mind, go to the King of Bengal, and 
getting a jdgir for yourself in Bengal, make over the kingdom 
of Bihar to him as a present, before any one else has attempted 
to seize it.” The iidvico of the Lohanis pleased Jalal Khan, 
for Sher Khan, said: “The Lohanis, 

against 


who, instantly se: 

who, on account loyalty to 

you, will, please God, their 

Do you remain to oppose tfi?^ i"! ‘rnrh, 
aflairs of the kingdom. I will go to iiU' 

Slier Khali assented, and Jalal Khan/ 
dress of honour upon him, sent him off 
Khan had reached his jdgir at Sahsardni, \Hp 
over to the King of Bengal, who attach ed[ 
division of the army under Ibrahim Kh 
Shah. As soon as Sher Khan he..\’d thfflfi^tial i ^ 
gone over to the King of Bengal, he wai^^ Oich pleased, and 
said: “Now the kingdom of Bihar has 'fallen into my 
hands. I feic certain that the army of the King of Bengal 
would assuredly come to attempt the conquest of Bihar, and 
as enmity existed in the army of Jalal Khun between th% 
Lohanis and rnysedf, I feared lest the enemy should bo vic- 
torious, for the surest mejiiis of defeat are divisions in your o^ 
army. Now that the Lohanis are gone to Bengal, 
no quarrels in my army, and if there be no divisior 
the Afghans, liow can the Bengal army compare witl^ 
the day of battle? Even 

Please God, when I have dispersed the Bengal arm 

’ Tlio object of all this is not very evident; but Nia’matu-lla says was n so^iof 
stmtaffcm, by which it was devised to brinf? back the Bcnghlis ns auxiliaries for the 
expulsion of Shor Khan from Hihar. The whole counsel is worthy of the children 
who and assented to it. See Dorn, p. 97. 


selieme 
jood of 
thus : 
f wp.^nemy, 

iiaci 
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soon see, if I survive, how I will expel the Mughals from 
Hindustan.” ^ After this, Sher Khan began to strengthen him- 
self, and enlist ny)re men. Wherever there were any Afghans 
he sent to them, and gave them any money they asked. Having 
collected a very largo force, and made every preparation, and 
having gained the good will of his whole army, he placed the 
country of Bihdr in his rear, and proceeded against the army 
of the King of Bengal, fortifying his position with an earthen 
circurnvallation. 


The King of Bengal had appointed Khan the leader 

' despatcln d him >^jSpi^uer the kingdom of 

Bill a large Bengal army, 

A maii's. ■ vis' “1 ‘7 


KhtlTmmy taj 
latter attackeii, 


‘ ^he slielter of his entrench- 

hi spite of all their endeavours, 
could not inflict, rjiy injury on his forces, 
aj|aS^||?^fflS|arthen embankments, d’he Afghans behaved 
* " f^tid repelled the endeavours of Ibrahim 

KhlSmJ^rniy W^tetrate their entrenchments. Every time the 
latter attackeii, were compelled to return unsuccessful; 
but neither army gained any solid .^vantage over the otlier. 
Ibrahim Khdii, who was very confident in the prowess of the 
Bengalis, thought that in the day of battle the Afghans would 
be no match for them ; whereas it was only from his superior 
numbers, Ids elephants, and his artillery, that he had up to that 
g maintained his ground against them : so he wrote to his 
to request reinforcements, saying that Sher Kh&n had 
a fortified position, and that ho was unable to dislodge 
is present force. 

la tells us that one night about this time, while wandering in the 
— “ill which excursions he used secretly to deposit gold and dothes on 
l^^efoushions of the sleeping who were opprc.sScd by indigi'iice,” — a darursh un- 
expectedly raised bis head and e^tclainicd, ‘‘ God be praised I tbn Kmpen>r of Dcbli 
Jias come.” Which words Sher Khau regarded as a divine inspiration. — Dom p. 98. 

* Nia’matu-lla {ibid.) calls him erroneously Ibr^lllim Shhh, King of Bengal. 
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When Slier Xh&n heard that Ibrdhim Khdn had sent for 
reinforcements, he called his Afglidns together and said: “I 
have for some time abstained from meeting the Bengalis in the 
open field, and have kept myself sheltered under entrenchments, 
and I have brought out only a few men to fight with them, and for 
this reason, lest they should be discouraged by the large numbers 
of the enemy. Now I am convinced that the Bengalis are much 
inferior to the Afghans in war. 1 have remained within en- 
trenchments for sointe time without any general engagement, in 
order that the con[><o(fativo prowess of the two nations might be 
manifested, and th^|? ^%upj?tion of the Bengalis 


the Afghans might bo f? 


'ger discouraai 


of forces. I will now engaft^ 
general engagement we cannot destro^^ 
Praise be to God ! whenever such an 
Afghans and Bengalis, the Afghans must 



place, 
scheme 
<tood of 

O 

tVius : 



possible that the Bengalis can stand against m 
this is my purpose. To-morrow morning, if 
me, hoping in the mercy of the Protector, and I 
text, ‘By God’s command the lesser number^ 
greater,’ I will engage the enemy in open battle, for it behoves 
us not to delay or be baeWard in tliis matter, as 'reinforcements 
will soon reach tJiem.” The Afghans replie<l: “That which 
your noble mind has determined is extremely right,” * * * 
When Sher Khan saw the Afghans were in good heart to 
engage the Bengalis, and that Ibrahim Khan was daily ponder- 
ing how much longer Slier Klidn would yet remain in h^ 
entrenchments, and was anxious for an engagement, 
presumed on the number of his forces that ho had 
them all round Sher Khan’s entrenchment, and had n^ 
up any works to protect tliem, ho determined to give 1 
and to send his vakil to tell Ibrilurn Kh4n that it bel 
to be prepared the following morning, as he intend^ 
out of his entrenchments for that purpose. When Slier Khdii 
told the message to his friends, it pleased them, and he sent his 
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valdl to Ibr&lnm Khan, saying, ‘‘You have often said to me, 
‘ Como out of your entrenchments, and let us meet in battle on 
the open field that we may test each other’s prowess.’ I liave 
purposely remained patiently in iny entrenchments for a time, 
hoping that peace might bo concluded with you; but if you 
will agree to no peace, to-morrow morning put your army in 
array and come out, so tliat wo may meet in open battle.” 
Ibrahim Khdn replied to the* 8a;f to Slier Khan, ‘Have 

all your forces present on the field of baML- early to-morrow 


r':TS 


aTiW>, 




'ply, lie was much 
in CM. Ibrahim Khan 
lat iiio men should be 


,3Yheii Shor ‘..-Man hc:ird 
^old the ^ 

'I'OW. 

f.e night was yot romuiuiug. Slier Khan 
riiid brought t,lu ?u iuii id' their entrenchments ; 
iiing prayers, ho himsolt came out, and said to 
the enemy's army there are many elephants and 
force of* infantry ; we must fight them in such 
ILt they shall not be able to preserve their original 
The Bengali cavalry should bo drawn away from their 
guns and infantry, and the horses intermingled with the elephants, 
so that their array may be disorderec^ I have thought of a Kstra- 
tagem by which to defeat tlic Bengdlis. I will draw up tlie greater 
part of iny forces behind the cover of that lieight wdiich we see, 
but will retain for the attack a small number of experienced and 
veteran horse. Now, they will fight exactly in the same manner 
did on the former occasion, without any expectation of 
I will bring up my selected division, who, after dis- 
one flight of arrows into tho BengAli army, shall retreat. 
Lhau still bears in mind the old feud regarding the 
[lis father, and is presumptuous on account of his 
rce. He will think the Afghans are beginning to fly ; 
1, becoming eager, he will leave his artillery and fgot in the 
rear, and press on with all expedition himself, and disorder and 
confusion will find their way into his order of battle. I will 
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then bring out my force which had been concealed behind the 
eminence, who will attack the enemy. The Bengali cavalry, 
deprived of the support of their artillery and infantry, are bj 
themselves unable to cope with the Afghan horse. I hope, by the 
favour of God, that their force will be routed and put'to flight.* 
All the Afghans expressed their approbation of Sher Klian*s 
plan of battle, and were much deliglited, and observed there 
could be no better possible scheme devised. 

After this was a^ed upon, Sher Khan drew out, as describee] 
above, a picked fe|&^and explained to them that Bjey were te 
act as had been deter^&lAi^nd the rest of his v lu 

behind the shelter of the nrv /SiJIr 

Ibrahim Khan was descried, lis wife 

instructions, coming up to tlie Benirgws&^^l^ house 

volley of arrows, and then turned about^ 
supposing tlie Afgliaiis were flying, broke tkeir ranks, just a^ 
Sher Khan had anticipated, and pursued the Afghdns. Accord 
ingly, as soon as Slier Kli&n perceived that the Bengali cavalrj 
had advanced, and left their infantry and artillery in the rear 
he appeared at the head of liis force which had been lying ii 
ambuscade, and advanced. The Bengalis were panic-struck, ami 
the Afghans who had fled returned, and, joining the rest, they al 
stirrup to stirrup, after the manner of the Afghans, fell upon tin 
hostile army. The Bengalis, however, rallied, and stood tlieii 
ground, and the two armies became closely engaged. Afte] 
warriors of note had fallen in the contest, the sun of victory ros< 
in favour of Sher Khan from the horizon of the East, and tin 
Bengali army was defeated. Ibrdhim Khdn exerted Wjnsel 
much, and said to the Bengdlis, “ Turn and exert yoiJ^es 
for the army of the Afghdns is small. What face can w^HTow t( 
the king?” But it was no use. * * * Ibrdhim Khdn 
to his men : “ What face can I show to tho king ? * I 

either be^ victorious or die.” He exerted himself much; but as 
his (term of) life had arrived, ho was killed. 

Jaldl Khdn fled to the King of Bengal. The whole of the 
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treasure, elephants, and train of artillery \t(^~khdn(C) fell into 
the hands of Sher Khan, who was thus supplied with munitions 
of war, and became master of the kingdom of Bih6,r, and of 
much other territory beside. Since God, the most holy and 
omnipotent, had pre-ordained from all eternity to give the 
kingdom of Hind to Sher Khan, and that the people of the 
Lord should live in ease and comfort u^er c^hadow of his 

justice, and il^nrt 'imir^ just ruler, his 

wealtK daily incr^iwed, *ftnd the whole coajtfry gritdually came 
into his possession: Ho employed himseI|Hftbe improvement 
pr^i^lS^, so a short||fc^^ y m surpassed 

over aiid MfjPM to ]X!rieef:ion ; — for this 

asylum every bnskiess ; nor 
treasu sh o'^SI^^ ^PlKiy oppressor, even though of his own 
-Sher jiV flPfliPPpRnts ; aud if any one o.utercd his service, 
he said to ^irn fi*om the first : “ The stipend and maintenance 
which 1 may agioe to give you, I wdll pay you in full, and not 
diminish them a single /h /if s; hut you shall not oppress or quarrel 
with any one. If you do, I will visit you with such a punish- 
ment as shall be an example to others.’’ In a short season he 
acquired a good reputation among the people of God, and it was 
everywhere known that Sher Khan pmd his troops regularly, and 
neither oppressed any one himself, nor suffered others to do so. 

I, the author of this history of Sher Klidn, ’Abbds Khdn 
bin Shaikh ’AU Sarwdrn, have lieard from my kindred and 
connexions, who were great nobles and companions of Sher 
Khdn, that he got possession of the fort of Ohundr in the 


following manner. Sultdn Ibrdhim Lodi had entrusted the fort 
of QJ^dr to Tdj Khan Sdrang-khdni, and the royal treasures 
were (Waited in the fort. Now this Tdj Khdn was altogether 
a slave*whis love for his wife Ldd Malika, who was a woman 
of^Beat sagacity and wisdom; and Tdj Khdn had made three 
Turkomdn brothers his lieutenants, by name Mir Ahmj^, Is’hak, 
and Mir Ddd; they were own brothers, experienced, talented, 
wise men. As they perceived that Tdj Khdn was com- 
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pletely under the control of his wife, they of course ingratiated 
themselves with her, and promised and swore to L&d Malika 
that they would not oppose her, and would be ft4,ithful to her. 

Ldd Malika had no sons, but Tdj Khdn had several sons by 
other wives. On account of his affection for Lad Malika, he 
did not give a fitting maintenance to his sons, and their mothers 
did not even receive a sufficiency of daily food. Although the 
sons often remonstrated, it was of no avail. Hence they con- 
tinually laid up thej|eeds of enmity and hate against Lad Malika. 
One night Tdj eldest son wounded Ldd Malika with a 

sabre, but not severel^NBjl^ervants complained to Taj Khan, 
who drew his sword, and ran^|t to kill Ujjfon. He peneiving 
that his father was about to kiirM||^^^A^ke of lis wife, 
struck his father with his sabre, a the house. 

Taj Khan died of the wound. 

The sons of Taj Khdn, although but young, wore on bad 
terms with the greater part of his troops ; but Lid Malika, being a 
clever woman, by the liberality and benevolence of her conduct, 
had ingratiated herself with them during Taj Khan\s lifetime, 
and after his death also tliey adhered to her. A few ill-disposed 
persons adhered to Taj Khan’s sons ; but they daily quarrelled, 
and disputed among themselves over the treasure, and showed 
themselves so incapable, that their followers became disgusted 
with them. Sher Khan therefore sent secr(?tly to Mir Ahmad, 
saying, “ Send Mir Dad to me, for I have a message for you 
which I will send through him."' Mir Ahmad sent Mir Dad to 
Sher Khdn, who said to him, Tell Mir Ahmad that I am 
ready to confer great benefits on him.” Mir Ahmad, when ho 
heard this, said to his brothers, “ L4d Malika possesses talent 
for government, yet she is but a woman ; and there are many 
who covet the fort and the treasure in it. Ldd Malika will not 
bo able to hold the fort, therefore it is best that I should siwren- 
der the |brt to Sher Kh4n, and so lay him under an obligation 
to myself; it will be to our advantage.” The brothers approved 
of Mir Ahmad’s counsel, and went to L&d Malika, and showing 
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to her Slier Khan’s letters, said, “We obey you, whatever you 
order us that we will do.” She replied, “You are to me as 
father and broth^s ; do what you like, I will agree to whatever 
you say.” They saicj, “If you will not bo angry we will say 
what we consider to be most to your advantage.” She replied, 
“ Fear not ; speak without hesitation the purpose you entertain.” 
Mir Ahmad said, “ Even if there should be no disturbance in 
the fort, still you would be unable to hold it, for you are a 
woman and have no sons, and there are mj^ persons who seek 
to gain possession of it. It is a royaL^^session, and until 
some one assumes the sovereign ty^iglrftKe best to give the fort 
over to Slier Kh^|Kyou sha^jRmrry him, and thus find an 
asylum, and deprive you of the fort and royal 

treasures/^jrf^HpIp said, “ Send your brother Mir Dad to 
Slier Knan in order to arrange with him that I shall give up 
the fort ; but on one condition, that he shall deprive of his ears 
and nose that miserable son who murdered his father, that he 
may bo a warning to othefs.” 

When Mir Dad came to Slier KliAii, ho made him agree that 
ho would not hurt or injure Lad Malika or the mother of the 
three brothers. Slier Khdii received him with all honour and 
hospitality, and using every endeavour to assure him, and 
making the utmost protestations of friendship and good feeling, 
said, “ If Ldd Malika gives me up the fort and will marry me, I 
shall be for ever indebted to your kindness.” And Slier Khdn thus 
having employed himself in captivating the bud of his heart by 
kindness, Mir Dad said, “It is not fit to surrender the fort 
except to the king but since I have come to you, you have 
shown me such kindness and goodwill, and have displayed such 
hospitality, that I have considered nothing but how, in return 
for this, to get the fort into your power. I will not fail to use 
^y best exertions to this end. .My hope in God is, that LAd 
Malika will not dissent from what I say ; but when thp business 
is performed to your heart’s content, do not so act as to disgrace 
nie.” Sher Eh&n swearing everything ho wished, assured him 
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and said, “ While I live I will never cause you grief. * ♦ * Mir 
D&d recommended that they should start at once, and Shor Kh&n 
mounting with all haste set o£F. Mir Ddd wvnt on before and 
gave intelligence that Slier Khdn was coming, and urged them 
not to delay giving up the fort, and got Ldd Malika and his 
brothers to consent. So Mir Ddd was sent back to bring in 
Sher Khdn quickly, and to take possession of the fort before the 
sons of Tdj Khdn should be aware of their designs. 

As soon as Mir^dd liad come to Sher Khdn, and had told 
him that it was ag^W to give him up the fort and treasure, and 
that he should marr^TLdd Malika, and when he had admitted 
him at once into the fort, they immediatelj^rfbceeded to celebrate 
the marriage between Lad Malika and Khdn. She gave 
him a present consisting of 150 of the valuable 

jewels, and seven mam of pearls, and 150 m^jTof^old, and 
many other articles and oniaments.^ Sher Khdn subsequently 
got into his power and possession the pargam% near the fort of 
Chundr; and after this, he strengthened his resources still further 
by inheriting sixty mam of gold from Guhar Kusdin, widow of 
Nasir Khdn.^ His power was now firmly established, as he was 
master of a fort and of much of the treasure of the kingdom, 
and had collected a large force, both horse and foot. After this 
Sultdu Mahmud, the son of Sultdn Sikandai*, whom Hasan 
Khdn Mewdtti and the lldnd Sdngd^ and certain Afghdns had 
set up as king, engaged the second Jamshid the Emperor Bdbar 
in an action near Sikri, in which Hasan Khdn, son of 'Adil 
Khdn Mewdtti, and the Rdjd of Dungarpiir, Edwal by name, 

1 Ahmad Yhdghr gives a different enumeration (MS., p. 262), but gives the total 
value at nine laca of rupees, 

* Dr. Dorn, Kistory of the Afghdns^ p. 101, says, “ 600 mans of pure gold, besides 
many other rarities of various descriptionB.” This is not borne out by the Persian 
originals, which all read only “sixty,'’ instead of “ 600.” [Gen. Cunningham’s MS. 
agrees with the translation. Literally it says, ** Afterwards Guhar KushMn, thb wife 
(widow) of Nasir Khhn, died, and sixty mans of her gold came into the hands of Slier 
Sh&h.” But Sir H. Elliot’s MS. says, “After this he married Guhar KushMn, the 
widow, and sixty mans^ etc., etc.] 

3 The “ B&na Sanka” of B&bar’s Memoirs. 
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were slain, and Sult&n Mahmdd and the E&n4 Sdngd being 
defeated fled to Chitor. Sult&n Mahmud remained for a season 
in that neighborhood, and afterwards came towards Patna. 
Masnad ’Xli *Azara Khan Humdyun Sani (whose son-in-law 
Sultan Mahmud was), Masnad Tsd Khdn, son of Haibat 
Khan, the son of Masnad ’AU ’Umar Kh&n Kalkapuria,^ who 
had formerly been governor of Ldhore, and IbrS,him Khan, son 
of Ahmad Khan, son of Mubdriz Khdn Yusuf-khail, and Midn 
Babin, son of Mian Atta Sahu-khail, govewior of Sirhind, and 
Mian Bayazid Farmuli, had at that time ^«mbled themselves 
together and threw obstacles in the way oiRhe Mughals. Mian 
Babin and Mian B^jta^id were the leaders of a large force, and 
had very often fougl^Jl^ainst the Mughals, and had obtained a 
great name These nobles invited Sult&n Mahmud 

to PatnJi^Wfflrae liim king. When Sult&n Mahmud came with 
tliese nobles unto Bihdr, Slier Kh4n found it impossible to offer 
any resistance, as they possessed so considerable a force, and he 
himself was not held in sufficient repute among the Afghans 
to admit of such an attempt. He was therefore necessitated to 
present himself before Sultan Mahmud. The Afghans portioned 
out among themselves the kingdom of Bihar,^ but the king said 
to him, “ When I get possession of Jaunpur, I will give to you 
the kingdom of Bihdr which you conquered after defeating the 
army of the King of Bengal. Be not at all uneasy, as Sultin 
Sikandar bestowed the kingdom of Bihar upon Darya Khdn, so 
will I bestow it on you.” Sher Khan requested a farmdn to 
this effect, and Sultdn Mahmdd assented, and ordered one to 
be executed, and so Sher Khdn received a farmdn for the king- 
dom of Bihdr from tho king ; and having taken several months’ 
leave, returned to In^jdgir to prepare his forces. 

When Sultdn Mahmud had equipped his army, he marched 
I towards Jaunpur, and issued a mandate directing Sher Khdn 

' [Var. KaktUr.] 

* Nia’matu-Ua adds, “ except Sahsar&m, which was tho old jdgir of Sher Kh&n.” 
—Dorn, p. 101. 
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to join him immediately. On the receipt of this order, Slier 
Khan wrote back in reply, that he would come as soon as he 
could complete the arrangements about his 'force. When the 
nobles about the king knew the purport of Slier Khan’s reply, 
they represented that Slier Kh^n was in confederacy with the 
Mughals, and was merely finessing and making pretences, and 
that the king ought not to trust what he wrote or said, but to 
compel him to accompany the army. ’Azam Humdyun Sarwdni 
said : “It will be aiisy to bring Slier Khdn along with us. Put 
your mind at eas^^^et us march in the direction of his jdgu\ 
and go wherever Slier Khan may be. As punishnieiit for his 
delay, let us exact from him a large and liandsome reception, 
and then let us compel him to join us.’^ Sultan Mahmud and 
his nobles were greatly pleased at ’Azevn HuniM|nn's advice, 
and praised his sagacity. They proceeded ty re^^Sh marches 
to Sahsardra, where Slier Khan then was. Slier Khan hearing 
that Sultan Mahmud was come with all his followers, and would 
compel him to join them, whether lie would or no, was much 
vexed, and said to his friends, “ The plan I had devised has not 
succeeded. Of the nobles who are with the king, two — the one 
named ’Azam Ilumayvin, and the other ’Tsa Khdii Sarwani — are 
clever and wise men, and have much experience in public affairs. 
They have joined this army for the honour of the Afghdns and 
from regard to their kindred; albeit, they are awr^e that the 
army will do no good, for the nobles who are in it are not at 
unity among themselves, and without unity they can accomplish 
nothing. * * * I can no longer excuse myself, I must go along 
with the army. Do you tell your troops to prepare for marching 
with all haste, while I go out to meet the king and his army my- 
self, and put them in good humour, make my own excuses, and 
bring them with me ; for my guests are my own kin, and do you 
make all preparations for entertaining them.” Slier Khdn then 
went out to welcome the king, and having prepared rich enter- 
tainments of divers kinds, sent them to the quarters of the 
various nobles and chiefs, who were his friends, according to 
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their rank; and also gave large presents and a magnificent 
entertainment to Sultdn Mahmud, so that all parties were 
pleased and delighted with him. 

Sher Khan requested Sultdn Mahmud to halt a few days, 
while he equipped his forces. Sultan Mahmud acceded to this 
request, and after a halt of some days, Sher Khan having made 
his preparations, marched in company with Sultan Mahmud, 
When they approached Jaunpur, the Mughals who were there 
abandoned the place and fled. Sultan Mahmud delayed some 
days at Jaunpur, but sent on his army in aAaiice and occupied 
Lucknow and other districts. 

On hearing this intelligence, the Emperor Humayun set off 
from Xgra^ for Lucknow, whither Sultan Mahmud arrived also 
from Jaunpur. The two armies met near Lucknow, and daily 
skirmish^|^j^jfsued.-t 'V^arriors on either side came out and en- 
gaged one another. Sher Khan perceiving that there was no 
unanimity among the Afghans, but that every one acted as he 
thought best, wrote to Hindu Beg, and said, “ The Mughals 
raised mo from the dust. These people have brought mo with 
tlieni by force; but in the day of battle I will not figlit, and will 
go off the field without engaging. Tell the Emperor Humayun 
the true state of my case, and that I will servo liim in the day 
of battle, and will cause the defeat of this army.” When Hindu 
Beg .showed Sher Khan’s letter to the Emperor, the latter 
ordered him to write to Slier Khan, Be at your ease as to your 
accompanying these people ; act as you have written ; if you do, 
it will be for your advancement.’’ After some days had elapsed, 
the two armies joined in a general engagement, and Sher Klian 
drew off Iiis forces at tlio critical moment of the battle, and 
retreated without entragiiiir. This caused Sultan Mahmud’s 

' I concur with Elphinstone of In^ia, vol. ii., 128), in considering this 

raarch^to have commenced in Safar, 944 n. (July, lo37 a.d.) He says the Tdrlkh-i 
Shir Shdhi says 942. Which one ? Not this. Firishta and Khiiki Shira.:i say 943 j 
hut there is impossibility in the former date, and great improbability in tlio latter. 
All the Afghhn histories of the period are very deficient and contradictory in their 
dates. 
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defeat. Ibrdhim Khdn Yusuf-khail made desperate exertions, 
and showed great gallantry in that engagement, nor did he quit 
his post while life remained ; he repulsed ev,?ry Mughal force 
which was opposed to him ; but was at last slain. As Mian 
Bdyazid had drunk more wine than than he could bear, and had 
got drunk and careless, he also was slain in that battle. Sultan 
Mahmud and the other chiefs being defeated, fled to the king- 
dom of Bihdr. The Sultan had neither money nor territory, to 
entertain a force of his own, and his nobles who had placed 
him on the throi^vere most of them killed in the battle at 
Lucknow, while tli^ew who remained were from their quarrels 
dispersed. Sultan Mahmud was greatly given to dancing women, 
and passed most of his time in amusing himself ; and as ho had 
no power to oppose the Miighals, ho abdicated his royalty, and 
went and settled himself in the province of Patn^jlx^nd never 
again attempted the throne. Ho died in a.ii. 949.^ 

When ITumdyun had overcome Sultan Mahmud, and had put 
the greater number of his opponents, to death, ho sent Hindu 
Beg to take Ohunar from Shor Khan, but Slier Khan declined 
to give it up to him. When he heard this, Humayuii com- 
manded his victorious standards to be set in motion towards 
Chunar. Sher Khan leaving Jalal Khan (who after the death 
of Slier Khan succeeded him under the title of Islam Shah), and 
another Jalal Khan, sou of Jalu, in Chunar, withdraw with his 
family and followers to the hills of Nalirkunda.^ The army of 
liumayim besieged Chunar, and daily fighting ensued, in which 
both Jalal Khans displayed valour great beyond description, and 
from their gallantry gained great renown. Sher Khan’s custom 
was to despatch spies to all tho neighbouring countries, in 
order to inquire into their actual condition, 

Sher Khan knew that the Emperor Humayun would bo unable 
to delay long in those parts ; for his spies brought him word that 

1 The TdrtJch-i Khdn Jahdn (MS. p. 165) says that he died in Orissa in 944 h. 
The Tdrikh-i Ddudi (MS. p. 211) says in Orissa in 949 h. 

® [Var. “ Bahrkunda.”] 
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Bahadur Sh4h, the King of Gujarat had conquered the kingdom 
of Mandu, and was meditating the seizure of Dehli, and would 
shortly declare war. Huinayun also having received this intelli- 
gence, Sher Khdii sent his vakil to him and wrote, saying : “I 
am your slave, and the client of Junaid Birlas. Moreover, the 
good service which I did at the battle of Lucknow is known to 
you, and as you must entrust the fort of Chundr to some one, 
make it over to me, and I will send my son Kutb Khan to 
accompany you in this expedition. Do you lay aside all anxiety 
as regards these parts ; for if either I or aijk other Afghan do 
any act unbefitting or disloyal, you hav(3^imy son with you; 
inflict on him such reprisals as may be a warning to otliers.’’ 

When Sher Khan’s emissary represented this to the Emperor 
Humayiin, he replied : “ I will give Cluinar to Sher Khan, but 
on this cjjjgiJition, tha? ho sends Jalal Khan with me.’^ Sher 
Khan sent word in reply, In the love and estimation of their 
fatlier and mother, all sons are alike. Jalal KhS-n is not superior 
to Kutb Khan, but I have many opponents and I have vowed 
that I will not permit one to got a footing in the country, lest 
afterwards the Emperor should be compelled to war with hirn.^^ 
Just at this time news arrived that Mirza Muhammad Zaman,^ 
wlio had been sentenced to imprisonment in the fort of Bayana, 
had regained his liberty by producing a hvgQil fannchi for his 
release, and had created a disturbance in the country ; and also 
that Bahadur Shah of Gujarat was intending to march on Dehli. 
So Humayun said to Sher Khan’s agent, that as Sher Khan 
was a loyal man, he would agree to this proposal, and that if he 
would send Kutb Khan, he would leave the fort of Chunar with 
Slier Khan. Sher Khan was delighted, and sent Kutb Khan his 
son, and 'Tsa Khan his chamberlain, to the Emperor, who set off 
for i^gra, and employed himself in suppressing the rebellion of 

^ Hq was grandson of Sultfin TInsain Mirzfi, and endeavoured to supplant Ilum^ydn 
on the throne of India by two different sclicnies of assassination. After various other 
treacheries and machinations, he was again reconciled to Hum{iyun, and Avas killed at 
the battle of Chaunsa in 946 h., Avhich was lost chiefly through his supiiieness and 
neglect. 
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Sultan Bahddur.^ Sher Khdn took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, and did not leave one enemy of his remaining throughout 
the kingdom of Bihdr. He also began to patronize all Afghdns. 
Many of tliem, who had assumed the garb o^ religious mendi- 
cants on account of their misfortunes, he relieved, and enlisted 
as soldiers ; and some who refused to enlist, and preferred a life 
of mendicancy, he put to death, and declared he would kill every 
Afghan who refused to be a soldier. He was also very careful of 
his Afghans in action, that their lives might not be uselessly 
sacrificed. When ? Afghans heard tlaat Slier Khan was eagerly 
desirous of patronS||^g their race, they entered into his service 
from all directions. 

Sultan Baliddiir being defeated, went towards Surat, and the 
whole of the Afghans who were in his service, whether chiefs or 
common soldiers, carnc to Sher Khan. Several pow^ful chiefs, 
who had at first scorned to enter Slier Khan’s service, wlion they 
saw his power day by day increasing, put aside their pride, and 
volunteered to serve under him. Accordingly 'Azam Humayun 
Sarwdni, and Masnad ’A'U *rs4 ifhaii son of Masnad ’AH Ilaibat 
Khan Sahu-khail, and Mi'fi,n Babin Sahu-khail, Kutb Kh^n 
Mochi-khail, Mahmf FarmuH, and ^Azam Humayun, eldest 
son of Sultiin ^Alam Khan Sahu-khail, and in short every 
Afghan of high rank joined him, and he assumed the title of 
Hazrat ’AH. 

Bibi Fath Malika was exceedingly wealthy; %he was the 
daughter of Midn Kala Pahdr^ FarmuH, sister’s son to Sultdii 
Bahlol. Tliis Mian Muhammad was a very prudent man ; he 
entertained but few soldiers, and gavo his chief attention to the 
accumulation of wealth. Sultan Bahlol gave him in jdgir the 
whole sarlidr of Oudh, and several parganaH besides. He in- 
herited also wealth from his father. During the reigns of 
Sultans Bahlol, Sikandar, and Ibrdhim, his jdgin were never 

^ Nearly all the other authorities inform us that Kutb Khhn effected his escape 
from Ilumfiyun’s camp. Ahmad Yhdgiir (MS. p. 264) says that he succeeded in 
doing this at Ajmir. 

2 [Or Bihir,”] 
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disturbed, and during all this time ho gave his attention to 
nothing else except the accumulation of wealth. I have heard 
from persons of jreracity that he had amassed three hundred 
mam of red hard ^ gold, and ho did not purchase any other but 
golden jewelry. He had no child save Fath Malika, and he 
married her to a lad named Shaikh Mustafa. 

When Midn Muhammad died, towards the end of the reign of 
Sultan Ibrdlum, he left one boy of uncertain parentage, who was 
called Mian Nia’mu. His parentage was for this cause uncertain, 
as Mian Kala Pahdr had bestowed one of ™ concubines on a 
servant. When the girl had been some Srne in the servant*'s 
house, she bore a male child, whom she declared to be the 
offspring of Mi4n Muhammad Kala Pahdr. When Mian Mu- 
hammad lieard this, he took the girl away from his servant, and 
brouglit into his own house, and acknowledged the child as 
his own son. The child grew up an able man. Sultdu Ibrahim 
made Shaikh Mustafa, the husband of Fath Malika, and who 
was also her father’s brotljcr’s son, the successor to Mian Mu- 
hammad Kdl4 Pahar ; but gave a small portion of Kal^ Pahar’s 
treasury to Mian Nia’mu, and also bestowed one or two par- 
ganas of the sarhdr of Oudh mjdgir on him ; but the greater 
portion of Kald Pahdr’s treasure came into the possession of 
Fath Malika. 

Tiiis Mustafa, during the time of Sultan Ibrahim and after- 
^ wards, distinguished himself in action.*^ I have heard from 
various relators of history, that during the lifetime of Sultan 
Ibrahim, Mian Mustafa and Midn Mah’uf Farmuli quarrelled 
regarding some territory, and fought about it. It was Midn 
Mustafa’s custom, when about to engage, to prepare sundry mam 
of sweetmeats in commemoration of his father Midn Muhammad, 
and distribute them io^faUrs, This done, he used to set off to 
fight. Mian Ma’ruf employed himself in reading prayers and 
supplications. 

' This word appears variously, “ hdshif'* and ^^ckdahi.'* 

® He will be found mentioned under that reign. 
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When Mika Mustafa died, he left a young daughter, by 
name Mihr Sultan. Fath Malika, being a very able woman, had 
educated Mian Bayazid, a younger brother of Mustafa. She 
said to him, ^‘Do you look to the soldiery, I will provide 
money.” Midn BAyazid with this money collected a very large 
force, and greatly distinguished liirnself, gaining several victories 
over the troops of the Emperor Babar ; so that the names of 
MiAn Babin and Mian Bayazid became famous ; but since the 
death of BAyazid has been already described, there is no need 
for repeating the stLV here. When he was slain, Fath Malika 
was in BiliAr, and Sheeting a number of men to protect the 
treasure, she proceeded to the hills adjoining BihAr, intending 
to go to Patna ; for the Eaja of Patna had shown great favour 
to the more wealthy Afghans. When Bayazid was killed, and 
Sultan Mahmud had given up striving for the Empire^'the RAJA 
of Patna considered that tho fortune of the Afghan connexion 
was on the decline, and stretched out tho hand of oppression 
against the possessions of the AfghAys to whom he had given 
shelter. Fath Malika, on hearing this nows, abandoned her 
intention of going to Patna. When Slier KliAii heard that the 
Bibi, from this apprehension, had abandoned her design of going 
to Patna, he was much delighted, and conceived the intention of 
getting Fath Malika, by means of some pretence or stratagem, 
into liis own clutches, lest sho should go into the |territories of 
some other potentate, and the treasure should thus slip out of 
his grasp, which would have grieved him to all eternity. So ho 
sent his vakil to tho Bibi, and wrote to this effect : “ The nobles 
and grandees of Sultans liahlol and Sikandar have come into 
these parts, and have honoured mo by taking shelter with me, 
and are collected together for the honour of tho Afghans. Your 
servant also has girt up his loins in this cause and design, and 
you have strong claims on the consideration of the AfghAn race, 
first because you are of the family of Shaikh Muhammad ; 
secondly, there is your connexion with a descendant of Suit An 
Bahlol. What fault has your servant committed, that you delay 
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in visiting liis country ? There is no trusting tho promises of 
the unbelievers of these parts ; and (which God forbid !) if any 
injury should oci^ur to your people among these hills in which 
you now are, it would be an eternal disgrace to me. Men would 
say, ‘Because she- could not trust Slier Khan, she would not 
enter his country/ Wlien the vaMl came to Fath Malika, and 
she heard what Shor Kh4n wrote, she wrote in reply, that if he 
would make a covenant with her, and confirm it by oaths, she 
would come to him. To this Slier Khan agreed, and she sent 
a trustworthy man to' Slier Klidn, in whosqplpresence he swore, 
and pledged himself by tho most solemil* oaths. Bib! Fath 
Malika being fully assured, came to Slier Khan, and remained 
some time with him. 

When Nasib Shah^ the ruler of Bengal, died, the nobles of 
Bengal ii^ade Sultan Mahmud his successor ; but he was not 
able to manage tho kingdom, and it fell into disorder. Slier 
Khan conceived the desire of seizing tho kingdom of Bengal, and 
took from the Bibi 300 jnam of gold to equip his army ; and 
gave her two parganas for her support [madad-ma'd^h)^ besides 
leaving her somo ready money for her immediate expenses.^ 
But Jalcil Klian having, against the ]3ibi’s consent, wished to 
espouse her daughter Mihr Sultan, Sher Khan, on hearing of it, 
forbade Jalal Kluiii ; and she married her daughter to one Sultan 
Sikandar, a relation of her own. This Sikandar proved very 
^ unworthy. During Mihr Sultan’s life he lived in comfort ; and 
in the reign of the Emperor Akbar, in tho year 975 A.ir., Mihr 
Sultdn, on her way to the pargana of Kayat, in the direction 
of Sind, died in tho house of l^Iuzaftar Khan. Sher Khan 

^ Dr. Dorn (p. 105) says she had placed her “district under the protection of the 
Muglials. At this ^?her Khfiii was so enracrod, that he seized upon her whole wealth 
and effects. * * * This treasure is said to have consisted of 600 mam of pure j»old, 
besides specie and other valuafiles.” This is not at all in accordance with any original 
MS. I Jiave seen, which simply says : “ Having escaped the violence of the Mnghals, 
she sought refuge in this kingdom. * * * They say, that amongst her property 
were sixty mam of red gold besides silver and valuables.” Here tlie deliberate 
treachery of this belauded king is not attempted to he accounted for, as it is in 
Dr. Dorn’s translation. Tho Tdrikh~i Khan Jahdn (MS. p. I?*!) has 300 mam. 
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having equipped his army with this money, attacked the king- 
dom of Bengal, and got possession of all of it on this side 
Gliari (Sikri-gali). , 

When the Emperor Humdyun came back from Gujardt, the 
Khdn-khanaii Yusuf-khail (who brought the Emperor Babar 
from Kabul to Hindustan) said to him : “ It is not wise to 
neglect Slier Khan, for he is rebelliously inclined, and well 
understands all matters pertaining to government ; moreover, all 
the Afghans are collected round him.”*’ The Emperor Humayun, 
relying on the vaA^ess of his forces, and on the pride of 
Empire, took no heea of Slier Khan, and remaining the rainy 
season at Agra, sent Hindu Beg to Jaunpur, with directions to 
write a full and true report regarding Slier Khan. 

When Slier Khan heard that the Emperor Humayun intended 
himself marching towards Bihar, he sent magnificent pj^sonts to 
Hindu Meg, governor of Jaunpur, and gained his goodwill. At 
the same time Slier Khan wrote thus : “ From what I promised 
I hav(^ not departed. I have not invaded the Emperor’s country. 
Kindly write to the Emperor; and assuring him of iny loyalty, 
dissuade him from marching in this direction ; for I am his 
servant and well-wisher.’^ When Hindu beheld Sher Khan’s 
presents, lie approved of them, and was well pleased, and ho said 
to the “ So long as I live, let your mind be easy. No one 
shall injure you.'’ And in the presence of Sher l^han’s m/cilj 
Hindu Jicg wrote a letter to the Emperor Humdyun, saying; 
“ Sher Khan is a loyal servant of Your Majesty, and strikes 
coin an<l reads the khiitha in your name, and has not trans- 
gressed the boundaries of Your Majesty’s territory, or done 
anything since your departure which could be any cause of 
annoyance to you.” The Emperor, on receipt of Hindu Beg’s 
letter, deferred his journey that year. Sher Khan, meanwhile, 
detached Jalal Kh4u, Khawas Khdn senior, and other chiefs, 
to conquer Bengal and the city of Gaur. On their entering 
Bengal, Sultan Mahmud, unable to oppose them, retired to the 
fort of Oaur. The Afghans, having made themselves masters 
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of the surrounding country, invested and besieged that fortress, 
before which daily skirmishes took place. 

The following'* year the Emperor marched towards Bihdr and 
Bengal. When he arrived near Chunar, ho consulted his nobles 
whether he should first take Chunar, or march towards Gaur, 
which the son of Slier Khan was besieging, but had not yet 
taken. All his Mughal nobles advised that he should first take 
Chundr, and then march on Gaur, and it was so determined ; but 
when Humdyun asked the Khan-khan diuYusuf-khail for his 
opinion, he (having previously heard tliat t^^ Mughal nobles had 
agreed it was advisable first to take Chunar) said, “It is a 
counsel of the young to take Clmiidr first ; the counsel of the 
aged is, that as there is much treasure in Gaur, it is advisable 
to take Gaur first ; after that the capture of Chunar is an easy 
matter.^ The Emperor replied : “I am young, and prefer the 
counsel of the young. I will not leave the fort of Chunar in my 
rear.” The author has heard from the Khdn-klidndn’s com- 
panions, that when he returned to his quarters, ho observed : “The 
luck of Slier Khdn is great, that the Mughals do not go to Gaur. 
Before they take this fort, the Afghdns will have conquered 
Gaur, and all its treasures will fall into their liands.” 

Slier Khdn loft Ghdzi Sur and Buldki,^ who was the com- 
mandant of Chunar, in that fortress, and removed his family 
and those of his Afghdii followers to the fortress of Bahrkunda; 
but as he had many families with him, that fort could not hold 
them all. There existed a friendly connexion betw’een Slier 
Khdn and the Kdjd of the fort, of Eohtds, and Churdman, 
the llaja’s ndih^ w^as on particular terms of intimate friendship 
and alliance with Slier Khdn. This Churdman was a Brdhman, 
and was a person of the highest rank, and had formerly shown 
kindness to the family of Mian Nizdm, own brother to Slier 
Khdn, and procured them shelter in the fort of Eohtds ; and 
when all danger had gone by, the family again quitted the fort, 


1 In other MSS. <‘Sult&D Sarw&ni ” and «Sult&n BaroU.” 
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and niaele it over to tlie Eaji. On the present occasion, Slier 
Khan wrote that he was in great straits, and that if the Rdja 
would give him the loan of the fort for a short time, he would be 
obliged to him all his days, and that when all danger \vas past, 
he would again restore the fort. Ohuraman replied, “Bo of 
good cheer, I will manage it, so that the Raja shall lend you 
the fort.” When Churaman went to the Rdjd, he said, “ Slier 
Khdn has asked for the loan of Rohtas for his family. He is 
your neighbour. This is my advice, it is an opportunity to show 
kindness ; you shoM admit his family.” The Rdja agreed. 

Wlien Slier Khdn sent his family from Bahrkunda, the Raja 
retracted his promise, and said, “ When I admitted Mian Nizdm 
into the fort, they had but a small force. I was the stronger. 
Now they have the larger force, and I a spall one. If I admit 
them into the fort, and they will not restore it, I cannot take it 
from them by force.” Ohurdinan wrote to Slier Khdn, saying: 
“ Certain persons, my enemies, have given very evil counsel to 
the Rajd, and persuaded him to violate his promise, and to 
decline giving you the fort.” Slier Khdn, on receiving this news, 
was much grieved and anxious, and ho wrote to the Rdjd, and 
said : “ On the faith of your promise, I have brought my family 
from Bahrkunda. If the Emperor Humayun hears this news, 
lie will send his army, and all the families of the Afghdns will 
be taken and enslaved. This misfortune will rest oilyour head.” 
Slier Khdn also gave to Ohurdinan a bribe of six mans of gold, 
and said : “ Persuade in any way you can the Rdja to give me 
the loan of this fort for a few days, for my family ; but if he will 
not give it, then I will go and make my peace with the Emperor 
Hurridyun, and will revenge myself on everything belonging to 
the Rajd.” Cliurdmaii said, “ Be of good heart, I will procure 
admittance for your women and children.” So Ohuraman then 
went to the Rdjd, and said : “ It is not becoming your dignity to 
break your promise. Slier Klidn, on the strength of it, has 
brought his family from the fort of Bahrkunda. If the 
Emperor liears that his family is not in safety, he will attack 
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and destroy them, and tlie blame will rest on my shoulders. 
Moreover, if Sher Kh4n be in extremities, he will make peace 
with the Emperor, and will attack you, and you are not strong 
enough to oppose him. Why do you thus heedlessly provoke 
his hostility, and throw your kingdom into confusion ? I am a 
Brahman, and since Sher Khan came hero relying on my word, 
if his family bo slain, the blame will rest on mo. If you do not 
admit him into the fort, I will take poison and die at your 
door.’* When the Eaja saw Churaman thus determined, he 
agreed to admit the family of Sher KhaneWito the fort. Sher 
Khan had not heard of the permission, whefn he received intelli- 
gence that Kliawas Khan senior had been drowned in the 
ditch of the fort of Gaur, and that the fort of Chun dr had 
surrendered to the Emperor Hurnayun.' He became very 
depressed and anxious, and bestowing on the younger brother 
of Kliawds Khdn, whose name was Musdhib Khan, the sur- 
name of Khawds Khdn, detached him with urgent instructions, 
that since Chuiidr had fellen, and that the Emperor Humdyun 
would in a few days march towards Bengal, he was to press the 
siege of Gaur with all possible despatch. 

Khawds Khdn arrived at Gaur, and said to Jaldl Khdn, “My 
orders from the king ^ are to take the fort of Gaur without delay, 
as the Emperor is coming up in our rear.” Jaldl Khdn said : 
“ Wait yet to-day.” But Khawds Khdn replied, “ I cannot 
disobey my orders ; we must at once make the attack.” Jalal 
Khdn said : “ Bo it so ! go to your post.” Khawds Khdn, 
taking his leave of Jaldl Khan, came to his brother’s post, 
and encouraged his brother’s force, saying, “ My orders are 
these : The instant I arrive to use every endeavour to take the 
fort and not in any way to delay.” lie directed the heralds 

' Respecting tbe capture of Chimar, and the cruelties perpetrated on the garrison 
by the Mughals, see the history of Hum&ydn. It is passed over very cursorily by all 
the Afgh&,u writers, while the Ti'mdrians expatiate upon it. Elphiiistonc’s date of 
15th Sha’b&n, 944 (8th January, 1538), for the commencement of the siege, is the 
most probable one. 

^ This title is now first applied to Sher Khhn in the MSS. 
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to command the army to prepare themselves with all haste, 
as there was no time to lose ; and arming himself, he sent to 
Jalal Khan to say, “I am ready with my whole .force in obedience 
to the orders of Sher Khan, and only wait for you. Do you 
array yourselves also ; it is not good to delay. By God's grace 
we will bo victorious.” Jaldl Khan, Shujaat Khan, and the 
rest wore displeased, but, nevertheless, got ready. Khawas 
Khdn personally displayed such energy and gallantry, that he 
succeeded in mastering the fortress even before Jaldl Khdn 
arrived. From thjA day his valour became celebrated, and after 
that he conquered forever he went, so that in all Sher Khdn's 
army there was none like him for intrepidity as well as liberality. 

Gaur having fallen, Jaldl Khan sent an account of the victory 
to his fiither, and attributed it to Khawds Khan. On hearing 
the news, Sher Khan was exceedingly delighted ; and Cluiraman 
also came to him, and said that the Baja had consented to give 
him the fort of Eohtds, into which he might bring his w’omen 
and children. Sher Khan brought his women and children near 
to the fort, and expressed his devoted friendship for and obliga- 
tion to the Eaja, and gave him much money and goods of 
various kinds, saying : “ If ever I am again prosperous, I will 
not consider myself absolved from my obligations to you.” The 
Eaj4 was much delighted, and said, “The fort of Eohtas is 
yours, order in your family,” Sher Khan had given orders to 
his men that none should go out who once wont in ; after this, 
Sher Khdn himself went in and examined the fort. He thanked 
God, and said : “ The fort of Chunar is no fort in comparison 
with this ; as that has gone out of iny possession, this has come 
into it. I was not so pleased at the conquest of Gaur as (I am) 
at getting possession of Eohtds.” And ho said to the guards of 
the fort, “You had best go to the Eaji, and say, ‘ You cannot 
remain in the same place with the Afghans, or it will be, the 
worse for you.’” And he ordered his own men, if the guards did 
not obey the order to leave the fort, to eject them by force. Sher 
Khdn’s men were all prepared, as, when they told the guards 
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what Sher Klidn had said, and these refused, they turned them 
out by force of arms. So Sher Khan placed his own guards and 
sentries in every part of the fort, and took the greatest precau- 
tion for its safe custody, and drove the Eaja away from the fort. 
In the manner thus described lie got possession of the fort of 
Kohtas. 

The commonly received report that Sher Khan put Afghans 
into dolU^ and sent them into the fort as women, is altogether 
erroneous and false.^ For I, the writer of this history, Tulifa-i 
Akbar Shdhz, the son of Shaikh ’Ali, have^iiquired of several 
chiefs and nobles who were with Sher Klidn in the affair. 
For example, I inquired of the chief of great nobles Muzaffar 
Khan, and nephew of Masnad ’AU ^rsa Khan, and of Shaikh 
Muhammad, son of MJan Bayazid Sarwani, and several others 
who were present on the occasion ; and they said, It is needful 
you should hear from us tho history of your ancestors, for you 
are connected with Sultan Bahlol, Sultan Sikandar, Sher Shah, 
and Salim Shdh. Take ^leed to our words, for after a lapse of 
many days, frequent errors and mistakes arise. We will tell you 
what we heard and saw.” I said to Khan-’azam Muzaffar Khdn, 
son of Jahil Khan, the son of Haibat Khan, “ It is commonly 
said that Sher Khan took Kohtds by introducing the Afghans 


1 Our author is strictly followed by the MaJehzan-i Afghdni ; but the Tdrikh-i 
^ Khdn-Jahdn adheres to the doll story. It s:iys (MS. p. IG8) that there were 1200 
litters, iu each of which were two Afghans armed, except in some of the foremost, in 
which there were old wmmen. After the examination of some of the leading litters, 
Slier Khhn sent a message to tho Rhjh, to represent that the Rhjh having now satisfied 
himself there were only women in tho littersj and as it was highly indecorous to 
expose them to the gaze of the sentries, tho search ought to be discontinued. The 
Rhjti readily assented, and when the litters had all been introduced, and discharged 
their burdens, the Afghans seized possession of the gates, and admitted Sher Shhh 
who was ready with his army outside, awaiting the successful result of his stratagem. 
Ahmad Yhdghr (MS. p. 266) says that there were 300 litters, with two soldiers in 
each, and four Rohillas as bearers, that they killed the R&ja, and then made a general 
massaei-e of the garrison. Firishta also accredits (vol. ii.p.115) the doU story, and calls 
the Hari Krishn RM, and says he escaped with a few followers by a private 
passage. By the Tirndrian authors the seizure of Rohths by treachery is spoken of 
with an indignation which they seldom bestowed upon their patrons for deeds of a 
much more heiuoi^p nature,^ — S«'e Dorn, p. 109. 
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in covered litters, and you contradict this story. I do not know 
whom to believe/^ He replied: “You know I was with the 
followers of Masnad Khan, and my family was in 

Rohtds, while I accompanied Slier Khdn to tlie hills.” AVhen 
Slier Khan got possession of Rohtds, he left there his women and 
children, with his eldest son ’A'dil Khan, and Kutb Khan ; and he 
himself went to the hills of Bahrkunda, and wandered about 
from place to place.^ 

After the Emperor Humdyun had got possession of Cliunar, 
he halted in Benai^^, and sent an envoy to Slier Khan, having 
it in view to get possession of the country of Jjihar. Slier 
Khan knew he had this design, and said to the envoy, “ I have 
captured the fort of Gaur, and have collected about mo a very 
large force of Afghans. If the Emperor will abandon all design 
upon Bengal, I will surrender Bihar to him, and make it over 
to whomsoever he will depute, and will agree to the same 
boundaries of Bengal as existed in Sultan Sikandar's time ; and 
I will send all the ensigns of royaltv — as the umbrella throne, 
etc. — to the Emperor, and will yearly send him ten lacs of 
rupees from Bengal. But let the Emperor return towards Agra.” 
The envoy came back to Humayun, and reported what Slier 
Kh4n had said. The Emperor, on hearing about Bihdr, became 
exceedingly glad, and agreed to what Slier Khan proposed, 
and gave a horse, and a peculiarly splendid hbWat to the 
envoy for delivery to Slier Shah ; and directed him to say to 
Slier Slidh that his proposals were accepted, and that lie 
should not delay to put them in execution. The valdl came to 
Slier Shah, and gave him the horse and dress, and told him what 
the Emperor had said. Slier Khdn was much delighted, and 
said, “I will fulfil the terms agreed upon, and will pray day 

1 Ahmad YStdg&r (MS. pp. 170-5) mentions an expedition against the Il5.jh of 
Jhkrkand, in order to secure possession of a favourite white elephant, called Sykm 
Chandar,” which had the “peculiarity of never throwing dust upon its head.” 
This was duly obtained, along with other plunder, and brought to Shcr Sh5h, 
who chose to consider it as an omen that he should one day obtain the Empire of 
DehU. [It is odd that a white elephant should have been called i.e. blacL] 
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and niglit to AlmigKty God that while life lasts no hostility may 
befall between the Emperor and myself, for I am his dependent 
and servant/* * 

Three days after this despatch the envoy of Sultdn Mahmud, 
the ruler of Bengal, came into the presence of the Emperor 
Ilum^yun, and made the following communication : “ The 
Afghans have seized the fort of Gaur, but most of the country 
is yet in my possession ; let not Your Majesty trust to Sher 
Khan’s promises, but march towards these parts, and before 
they have established and strengthened theiwelves, expel them 
from the country, and altogether suppress this revolt. I also 
will join you, and they are not powerful enough to oppose 
you.” As soon as he lieard this request of Sultan Mahmud, the 
Emperor ordered his ^victorious standards to be set in motion 
towards Bengal; and afterwards he ordered the Khdn-khandn 
Y usuf-khail, the Birlds chiefs, and some other nobles, to go on 
in advance, and with their force in battle array to move towards 
the hills of Bahrkunda, wiiere Sher Khan was. Mirzd Hindal 
also was ordered to cross the Ganges with his division, and to 
move on Ilajipur. The Emperor himself went towards Bengal. 

When Sher Khan heard this intelligence, ho entirely gave up 
all trust in the promises and faith of Ilumayun, and said to the 
envoy : “ I have observed all loyalty to the Emperor, and have 
committed no offence against him, and have not encroached upon 
his boundaries. When I got Bihdr from the Lohanis, and the 
King of Bengal formed a design to seize that country, I besought 
him most submissively to leave me as I was, and not to attempt 
to deprive me of Bihar. By reason of his large army and 
forces ho would not attend to me, and since he thus oppressed 
me, the Almighty gave me the victory ; and as he coveted the 
kingdom of BihAr, God wrested away from him also the king- 
dom dof Bengal. The Emperor has only considered the word of 
the ruler of Bengal, and has overlooked the service I have 

O ' 

rendered, and all the force of Afghdns which I have assembled for 
his service, aivi has marched against Bengal. When the Emperor 
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besieged Chundr, the Afghdns urged me to oppose him, but I 
restrained them from declaring war, and said, ‘ The Emperor is 
powerful ; you should not fight with him for *1116 sake of a fort, 
for he is my lord and patron, and when he perceives that, in spite 
of my powerful forces, I pay respect to him, he will understand 
that I am his loyal servant, and will give me a kingdom to 
maintain this large army. The Emperor desired the kingdom of 
BihS-r, and I was willing to surrender it. But it is not the right 
way to govern a Idngdom to separate so large a force from his 
service, and in ordt^ to please their enemies, to ruin and slay the 
Afghans.’ But since the Emperor takes no heed of all tliis good 
service, and lias violated his promise, I have now no hope or 
means of restraining the Afghans from opposing him. You will 
hear what deeds the Afghans will do, and the march to Bengal 
will end in repentance and regret, for now the Afglians are 
united, and have laid aside their mutual quarrels and envyings. 
The country which the Mughals have taken from the Afghans, 
they got through the internal dissensions among the latter.’^ So 
saying, he gave him a parting present, and dismissed him. The 
force ho had with him Sher Khdn sent to Rohtas, and lie him- 
self with a few horsemen, in order that ho might not be traced, 
sot off from that place towards Gaur secretly. From thence he 
proceeded, unknown to any one, to the hills, and lay hid there, 
and sent spies into the camp of the Emperor in order to discover 
his intentions. Humayiin was told, after ho had made two 
marches, that Sher Khan had gone to the hills. He, therefore, 
returned; and the Khan-khanaii Yusuf-khail and JJarri Bi'rlas, 
who had been sent against Sher Khdn, were halted in the 
pargana of Munir Shaikh Yahyd, where they heard that Sultan 
Mahmud Barri, the King of Gaur, was come. Birlas went out 
to meet liim. They had not yet escorted him to his encamping 
ground, when the Emperor himself arrived at Munir. .They 
brought Sultan Mahmud to the Emperor, who did not receive 
him kindly or pay him the respect he anticipated; so that 
Sultdn Mahmud repented that he had come, and shortly after- 
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wards died from extreme grief. The Emperor issued orders for 
the arrangement of his army at the town of Munir. 

Muyid Beg, son of Sultan Mahmud, and Jahangir Kuli, son 
of Ibrdhim BAyazid, Mir NurkA, Tardi Beg, Barri Birlas, 
MubArak Farmuli, and other chiefs, with a force of 30,000 horse, 
were ordered to march seven kos in advance of the Imperial 
army. Sher Khan, on hearing that Huinayun had set off towards 
Bengal, departed himself secretly with only a few horsemen. 
When the Emperor readied Patna, the division which was seven 
kos in advance had not readied their ground, Alien their vedettes 
came to a village where what should they sec^nfut some cavalry in 
a garden. They asked of one of the villagers whose those horse- 
men were ? He said, “ It is Sher Khan himself.’* The vedettes, 
when they heard the name of Sher Khan, were so alarmed, that 
they never examined what amount of force Sher Khan had with 
him, but returned and told to Muyid Beg that “ Sher Khan was 
encamped at such and such a village.” Muyid Beg was of 
opinion that Sher Khan was there to oppose them, and sent 
to the Emperor to ask tor orders ; and encamped where he 
was, sending out a reconnoitring party to bring intelligence. 
When the persons sent to reconnoitre came near the place, they 
could not discover a single horseman there 5 on which the 
Mughals entered the village, and inquired of the head-man 
{mukacUam)^ who said, that Sher Khan had halted there with a 
^ few horsemen ; but on seeing the advance of their cavalry had 
gone off with all speed on the road to Mungir. When the 
party returned from reconnoitring, it was nearly evening, and on 
this account they delayed the pursuil of Sher Kh4n. 

When Sher KliAn had crossed the defile of Ghari, he saw Saif 
Khan Aclia-khail Sarwimi, who was taking his family towards 
Rohtas. Sher Khan^said, “ Turn, for the Mughal army is near 
at hand.” WJien Saif Khan was apprised of the actual truth 
regarding the Emperor’s army, he said to 3her Khan, “ There 
are but few men with vou, and the distance between the armies 
is small. The Emperor will pursue you with the utmost expedi- 
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tion, in the hope you may fall into his hands. Do you take my 
family with you, and go your way. Early to-morrow morning 
I will occupy the entrance of the pass, and while life remains in 
my body I will hold the Emperor’s army in check, so that an 
ample distance may be placed between you and the Mughals,” 
Shcr Khdn said, “ It is not right that to preserve myself I 
should cast you into the whirlpool of destruction.” Saif Khan 
replied: “All men are not equal; a man ought to sacrifice 
himself for his own household. * * * My life and those of 
my brethren shaltf be expended in the service of my lord.” 
Although Sher Kintn urged him repeatedly to go along with 
him, Saif Klian would not consent ; so Sher Klian took his 
family witli him, and relieved from all anxiety regarding the 
pursuit of the Mughals, proceeded on his course witli all 
speed. 

The next morning, when the sun was well risen, Saif Khan 
told his brethren to bathe, and be prepared for death. * * Saif 
Khan’s brethren said : “ Since you have decided to do tliis, we are 
ready to sacrifice a thousand lives for you ; it is the time now to 
act, not to talk ; wo will not fail to do our best.” On this they 
put themselves at their several posts, and occupied the entrance 
of Gugargliar. When the army of the Emperor drew near, Saif 
Khan commenced the action. Notwithstanding great exertions 
on the part of the Mughals, they could not force th^ entrance of 
Gugargliar. The gallantry displayed by Saif Khan’s brethren 
was beyond all description ; they held the Mughals in check till 
a little after mid-day, when most of Saif Khan’s brethren were 
slain, and ho himself was severely wounded in three places ; and 
becoming insensible, was taken alive by the Mughals. They took 
him before Muyid, who sent him to the Emperor; and he, when 
he heard his story, praised him very higlily, saying, “ Such it 
behoves a soldier to be, who should lay down his life to advance 
his master’s interests.” Ho then said to Saif Khdn, “ I set you 
free, go whither you please.” Saif Khdn said, “My family is 
with Sher Kh^n, I wish to go to him.” The Emperor replied; 
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“ I have given you your life, do as you will” So Saif Kli4n 
returned to Sher Khdn. 

When Sher Kljdn arrived at Mungir, where Shuja’at Khan 
Niazi^ was, he ordered him, as Huniayun\s army was approach- 
ing, to take Saif Khan\s family to the fort of Ghari, and em- 
barking in a swift sailing boat, went down the river towards 
Gaur. When he arrived there, he sent his son Jalal Khan with 
some of his nobles to occupy the pass of Ghari,'^ and to hold 
the Emperor Humdyiin in check there, wliile lie himself made 
all necessary preparations and arrangementj^l and conveyed to 
Eohtas the treasure which had fallen into his ^possession at Gaur. 
When Jaldl Khan came to Ghari, the van of tlio Emperor’s 
army was already near at hand. Jalal Khdn proposed to attack 
it, but his chiefs dissuaded him, saying tliat he had not been 
sent by Sher Khdn to risk an engagement, and that he ought 
merely to hold the pass against Ilurnayiin’s advance. Jaldl 
Khdn, however, did not assent to their counsel, but leaving 
1000 horse to hold Ghari, and advancing himself with GOOO, 
attacked the Imperialists, and after a sharp action defeated them.^ 
Mubdrak Farmuli, Abii-l Path Langdh, as well as many men on 
the side of the Mughals, fell in the engagement.'* 

Jaldl Klidii, returning to Ghari, fortified the pass. The 
night after the action it rained so hard, that tlie i*oad was 
rendered impassable, for it was the commencmeiit of tlio rainy 
season. The Emperor was delayed in this spot one month, 
and Sher Khdn availing himself of the interval, and taking with 
him all the treasure which had come into his hands by the fall 

I 

^ “ Thana” in one MS. 

^ AVliicli,” adds Nia’niatu-lla, who calls it Garhi, “ is the only passaj^e to the 
countries of Gaur and llongal ; there being, except by that gate, no other way of 
entry or exit ” — Malchzan-i Afghdni^ MS. p. 202. It is now hotter known as “ Sicly- 
gully,” properly Sankri-gali, the narrow pass about eight miles north-west from 
Rhjmahal. It is incorrect to call it the only passage into Bengal, for the Mahrattas, 
in 174*2, penetrated through another to the south-west, to say nothing of otliors. 

* One MS. has: “But although there was much lighting, did not defeat the 
Emperor’s force.” 

* Some further details ?dll be found among the extracts from the MaJehzan-i 
Afghani, 
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of Gaur, went hy way of Jhdrkand to Rohtas ; and on arrivinf^ 
there, sent to Jaldl Kbdn, directing him to abandon Ghari and 
to come to Eohtas. When the Emperor hearcj. that Jaldl Khan 
had abandoned and gone away from GJiarf, he sent (on account 
of the excessive rain) a part of his force under Mirzd Hindal to 
iigra, and proceeded himself to Gaur, the capital of Bengal, 
where he lay for three months, and admitted no one to an 
audience with him, a.h. 945 (a.d. 1538-9)., 

Meanwhile, Slier Kh4n came to Benares, and besieged the 
governor, and deta/.ed thence Khawds Khan to Mungir, where 
the Emperor had 'left the Khdn-khanan Yiisuf-khail, when 
he himself went to Gaur. Slier Khan sent Khawas Khan 
with instructions to take Khan-khanan prisoner, and bring 
him to his presence, because this same Khan-khanan had 
brought the Emperor Babar from Kabul to India. Khawas 
Khdu came suddenly by night upon the city, and seizing the 
Khdn-khanan, brought him to Benares. Shortly after this, 
Benares was taken, and the greater part of the Mughal gar- 
rison was killed. Subsequently, Haibat Khdn Nidzi, Jaldl 
Khdn Jalu, Sarmast Khan Sarwdni, and other chiefs were sent 
against Bahrdich, and they drove out the Mughals from those 
parts until they arrived at and captured the city of Sarnbhal, 
and made slaves of the inhabitants, and spoiled the city. 
Another force was sent towards Jaunpiir, the goveri^pr of which 
place was killed in battle, and the same force was then sent in 
the direction of Agra. Every governor on the part of the 
Emperor Humdyun, throughout the whole country, who offered 
any opposition, was killed, or was defeated and driven out of 
the country ; so that all the districts as far as Kanauj and 
Sarnbhal fell into the possession of the Afghans. Sher Khdn 
also sent Khawds Khan against the city of Mahdrta, zaminddr, 
with orders to cut down his jungle fastness, and to capture 
him. The officers of Sher Khdn also collected the revenue of 
both the autumn and spring harvests of these parts. 

When the Emperor heard that Mirzd Hinddl had slain Shaikh 
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Balilol, and excited a sedition in the nei^dibourhood of Agra, 
ho became distracted,^ and started from Bengal (as the heat of 
the season had somewhat abated) towards Xgra. Sher Khan, 
summoning ail his forces from Bihdr, Jaunpur, and other places, 
excepting only the division with Khaw&s Khan acting against 
Mah&rta,® collected them in the environs of the fort of Eohtas. 

When the Emperor Humayun advanced in the direction of 
Sher Klian, thus encamped about Eohtas, Slier Khan assembled 
his chiefs, and addressed them thus : “ The army of the Emperor 
Humayun is in great disorder from his del^i in Eengal ; more- 
over, sedition has arisen in i^gra. It is on Jliis account tliat ho 
neglects me, and is taking his departure. If you agree with me, I 
will try my fortune, for my force at this moment is in perfect 
order. Before the Emperor marclied against Bengal I made every 
submission, and agreed to pay a yearly tribute, if the Emperor 
would confer Bengal on mo, that I miglit not be brought into 
hostilities with my patron. He agreed to give me Bengal, but 
when the envoy of tlie King of Bengal, Sultan Mahmud, came to 
him, tlie king retracted fiis promise, and I was compelled to 
oppose him ; and now that I have overthrown his armies which 
were in Bihar and Jaunpur, and taken those countries, the way 
to peace is closed.” ’Azam Humayun Sarwaiii (who had been 
one of Sikandar’s nobles, and had now joined himself to Sher 
Khan) replied : “ You ought not to take counsel with the nobles 
of Sultans Bahlol and Sikaudar as to fighting the Mughals, for 
this reason, that every plan we have devised has by our ill- 
fortune failed, and as often as we have fought, we have from our 

f 

^ Because, as stated in tlie Makhzan-i Afghani, the Shaikh was a man unequalled 
in erudition and piety, and the Emperor was personally much attached to him. The 
Shaikh had been sent by Ilumayun to Hindhl, to admonish him against his ambitious 
designs. — See Dorn, p. 116. 

* “ Who, whenever Sher /Kliaii was in any trouble, used to descend from his 
hills and jungles and harass the tenants around Bihhr; and taking to highway 
robbeiy, closed the road to travcllcns proceeding to Gaiir and Bengal, and took every 
opportunity of plundering horses, camels, and bullocks from the camp ot Sher Khhu. 
Therefore, his extermination being considered urgently necessary, Khawas Ivldiii was 
not summoned.”— Afghani, MS., p. 208. Dorn, p. 116. 
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internal dissensions been defeated. Fortune has befriended you, 
in that the whole of the Afghans have become united heart and 
soul under you, and have been always ready to engage the 
Mughals. Men of experience and sagacity have declared to me 
that the Afghans are not inferior to the Mughals in warlike 
prowess, but fly away only because of their internal disunion. 
The Afghans will drive the Mughals from India, whenever they 
obey one leader and are united under him. You are that fortunate 
man. Ask your other chiefs and act on their advice ; as for us, 
victory has become ]ri)ur friend, and I have nothing to recommend.” 

When Slier Khd?l heard these words of 'Azam Humdyun, he 
asked his other nobles, for example, Kutb Kluin, Ilaibat Khan 
Niazi, Jalal Khdn bin Jaloi, Shuja’jit Khan, Sarmast Khan Sar- 
w&ni, and others ; and they unanimously declared that it was advis- 
able to fight, for they would never have sucl/an opportunity again. 

When Sher Khdn perceived that the Afghans were united in 
his fiivour and in good heart to fight the Mughals, he quitted 
the hills of Kohtas, and marched to meet the Emperor’s army. 
At every stage he entrenched himself with an earthwork, and 
going on entirely at his leisure, made very short marches. When 
the Emperor heard that Slier Khan was coming, he retraced his 
steps, and turned in the direction of Sher Khan’s army. Sher 
Kh&n on hearing this, wrote to tho Emperor, saying, that if the 
Emperor would give him the kingdom of Bengal, amj be satisfied 
that the khutha be read and money struck in the Emperor’s 
name, he would be the Emperor’s vassal. Slier Khan then 
marching on, and selecting an advantageous place, — a largo 
villaire with a stream of water intervenin^j between himself and 
the Emperor, — entrenched himself thero.^ Tho breadtli of the 
stream was twenty-five yards. 

1 Nia’matu-lla indicates the place with greater exactness : “ Sher Khfin pitched 
his own opposite the royal camp, at a village called Shatayfi, between JhCisa (Clminsa) 
and Baksar, so that both armies were encamped on the same side of the Ganges. 
There was also a small stream flowing between tlio two camps, of which the banks 
were so steep, that it could not bo crossed except at the usual ford.” — Makhzan-i 
Afghdnij MS., p. 212. (Dorn, p. 118.) 
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Khavf&s KMn also, who had heeii sent j^ainst Maharta, was 
summoned to come with all speed. The Emperor, on receiving 
Sher Khdn’s misjive, agreed to give him the kingdom of Bengal, 
but on condition that whereas he had transgressed his boundaries, 
and had encamped himself in face of the Emperor on the other 
side the stream, he should show his respect to the Emperor 
by retreating, and leaving the passage of the river free to the 
Emperor ; and that when the Emperor Humayun had crossed^ 
ho would march two or three marches in the track of Sher 
Khdn, and then turn back.^ Sher Khdn tlrreed to these con- 
ditions, and leaving the passage of the riv»# free, retraced his 
march. The Emperor bridging the river, crossed it with his 
whole camp and army and family, and pitched on the further 
side. 

Ho then sent Shaikh Khalil, a descendant ^ of Shaikh Farid 
Shakar-ganj (the polo of the world), on an embassy to Sher 
Khan, to ui’go him to march by regular stages back to Rohtds, 
and to delay nowhere, and to promise that the Emperor, after 
making some marches in his rear, would turn aside, and after 
that would give, as he had agreed, to Sher Khan’s agent, a 
farmdn for tlio kingdom of Bengal. When Shaikh Khalil came 
to Sher Klian, he told him wliat the Emperor had said. Sher 
Khan ostensibly agreed to this arrangement, and received him 
with all honour and hospitality ; nor did he omit the slightest 
point of customary etiquette. Shaikh Khalil, in the presence of 
the Emperor’s men who had accompanied him, debated earnestly 
and long with Slier Shah, and strongly advised the proposed 
peace; and during the consultation the following words fell 
from Shaikh Khalil : “ If you do not agree to peace, away with 

' This silly maiia?uvrc is also mentioned by Nia’niatu-lla ; it was to be a feigned 
pursuit, in order to save appearances. — Dorn, p. 120. 

* The original has farzund^ literally “a son.” The Tdrikh-i Khdn Jahdn (MS., 
p. 19Q) has uahira^ “ grandson.” The latter work entirely exonerates Shaikh Khalil 
from the charge of perfidy, by representing him as the agent, not of Humfiydn, 
but of Sher Shah, who was his spiritual pupil. So does Ahmad Yhdghr (MS. 
P. 279), and Firishta (Briggs, vol. ii., p. 37). This is by far more probable than the 
statement in»thc text. 
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you ; declare war, and fight/’ Slier Khan «aid, “ What you say 
is a good omen for me ; please God, 1 will fight.’’ After the 
consultation, Slier Khan gave to Shaikh Khalil, money and rich 
clothes and manufactures of Mdlda and of Bengal in enormous 
quantities, and captivated his heart by these presents and favours. 
Slier Khan then sent for Shaikli Khalil in private, and speaking 
of the reverence the Afghans entertained for the holy Shaikh 
Farid Shakar-ganj, and of their mutual fatherland, and making 
him promises to his heart’s content, said, “ I wish you to give 
me advice regardin/‘ peace or war with the Emperor Humayun, 
for the learned ha^ said, ‘ It behoves one to take counsel with 
the wise, with the intelligent, and with far'Seeing holy men.’ 
Now, in you all these qualifications are united. Tell me, there- 
fore, without diminution or reserve, what your mind, clear as the 
sun, thinks concerning my well-being. Is peace or war with 
the Emperor most to my advantage ? ” After much hesitation. 
Shaikh Khalil said, “ By asking my advice, you have in two 
ways placed mo in a great difficulty : first, since I have come to 
you as an envoy from the Emperor, it is not right that I sliould 
say anything except to his advantage ; and, secondly, you have 
asked advice from me, and those of old liave said, ‘ If even your 
enemy asks your advice, speak the truth.’ If I give advice con- 
trary to my own opinion, I shall act dishonestly. The Afglians 
for generations past have held my ancestors in reference ; and 
it appears from the miraculous precepts of the holy prophet 
Muhammad (may God’s mercy rest on him !), that it behoves 
liiin wlio gives advice to do so in good faith. I am compelled, 
therefore, to speak the truth. War witli the Emperor Humayun 
is more for your advantage than peace ; for this reason, that in 
his army the most complete disorder exists, he has no liorses or 
cattle, and his own brothers are in rebellion against him. He 
only makes peace with you now from necessity, and will not 
eventually abide by the treaty. Look on this opportunity as 
Bo much gained, and do not let it out of your grasp, for you 
will never again have such another,” Slier Khan was wavering 
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in his decision as to peace or war; but as Shaikh Khalil ad- 
vised against the peace, he abandoned all idea of it, and deter- 
mined on war. • He had before sent for Khawas Kh^n, and 
when he arrived he ordered the whole of his troops to arms, 
as if Maharta was approaching to attack them. When ho had 
gone four kos out of his encampment ho returned, saying the 
spies had reported that Maharta was yet distant. 

The next day he again arrayed his anny and moved out, and 
when he had gone several kos, returned, and said that Maharta 
was not coming that day. A little before njlnight he assembled 
all his chiefs, and said, “ I have promised peace to the Emperor 
Huniayun ; but I have considered that all the good service I 
have rendered has produced no good fruit; and after all my 
loyalty to him in producing the defeat of Sultdn Mahmud, he 
demanded from mo the fort of Chunar. When I refused to 
yield it, he sent a force to take it ; and when that failed, he came 
himself to seize the fort by force, but abandoned his intentions 
when he heard that Mirz^ Muhammad Zaman had escaped from 
prison, and had raised a sedition in the country. Moreover, 
Sultan Bahadur, King of Gujarat, was coming to invade the 
country of Dchll, and so he was compelled to return. I sent my 
Gon Kutb Khdn with him throughout the Gujarat campaign.^ 
Though I could have taken possession of the country of Jaunpur, 
etc., yet I did not commit any act of hostility, for the Emperor 
is mighty ; and though I had the power, I would not do any 
disloyal and evil act, that the Emperor might perceive I was his 
faithful servant, and desist from peeking to injure me. When 
he returned from Gujarat, he got his army in readiness, and 
without regarding my loyalty, did his best to expel me ; but as 
my fortune was great, he did not achieve his desire. I made 
every submission, but it was all profitless. When, in violation of 
his«promisos, ho attacked Bengal, I lost all hope in his goodness, 
and apprehending evil from him, was compelled to declare 

' “ Accompanied by 6000 valiant horsemen skilled in the use of the sabre.” — 
^ahhzan-i AfgMniy MS., p. 216 . Others give the more probable amount of 600 . 
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hostilities against him, and I expelled his governors and spoiled 
his country as far as Sambhal, and have not left a single Mughal 
in those parts. Now, with what hope can I conclude this peace 
with him ? He makes peace and manifests a friendly disposition 
towards me, because his army is in want of horses and cattle 
and of every equipment, and because his brothers have rebelled 
against him. He is but playing with me, and eventually will 
not abide by this peace; but having appeased the rebellion of 
his brothers on his arrival at Aigra, and rcfurnislied his army, ho 
will not fail to upro^ and destroy me. I have often experienced 
that the Afghans are braver in battle than the Mughals, who 
only got the country from the dissensions of the Afglians. If my 
brothers advise so, I will break off the peace, and will try my 
fortune.*' They all replied : ‘‘ By your blpssing, dissension has 
been banished from among the Afghan nation, and we all have 
been cherished by you ; we will not fail in devotion and gallantry 
to our utmost capability. Your purpose of breaking off the 
treaty is most wise.” Slier Khan said, “ I break off the treaty. 
I have put my trust in the Protector, and will fight the Emperor 
Humdyun, as Mian Nizami has observed.” * * * When ho dis- 
missed the chiefs, ho ordered them to array their men with all 
speed, as if they were still in alarm as to Maharta ; and when one 
watch of the night yet remained, the whole army, according to 
Slier Khan's command, marched two and a half ^os in Ihe direction 
of Mah&rta's country. Slier Khan then halted, and addressed his 
army, saying, “ For two days I have drawn out iny army, and 
have returned to my encampr?ient, that I might put the Emperor 
off his guard, and that he might not suspect that my army was 
coming towards him. Now, turn ; set your faces towards the 
army of the Emperor, and let not the honour of the Afghdns 
out of your grasp nor fail to display your utmost devotion, for 
now is the time to regain the Empire of Hindustan.” The 
Afghans replied ; “ Let not our lord allow any hesitation to find 
its way to his noble heart.” * * * 

Having read the fdtiha^ and drawn up his forces in order of 
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battle, Slier Sliali vrltli all haste tnarelied towards the Emperor’s 
camp. When the Afghans were close at hand, nows was brouglit 
to the Emperor 4;hat Slier Khin was coming with all speed to 
battle with him. The Emperor ordered out his army to resist 
the attack, saying that after a short delay, and having per- 
formed his ablutions, he also would follow. The Emperor was 
a lion (in valour), and in the excess of his gallantry and daring. 
* * So from the pride of youth, and confidence in the multitude 
of his forces and followers, who had no equals for intrepidity 
and gallantry, he despised the forces of She^Shdh, who were all 
Afghans, and did not even inspect his forces nor pay regard to 
what is necessary in an engagement ; nor did he take into con- 
sideration the disorganization which the climate of Bengal had 
produced in his army. Slier Khdn knew all the devices and 
stratagems of war, and knew how to commence and conclude an 
engagement, and had experienced both prosperity and misfortune. 
The army of the Mughals had not extricated themselvos from 
their camp, before the i\fghaii army were already upon them, 
and coming boldly on, attacked the army of tlie Emperor with- 
out hesitation. In the twinkling of an eye they routed the 
Mughal forces. Humdyun had not completed his ablutions 
Y/hen the intelligence reached him that the Mughals were utterly 
scattered, so that to rally them was impossible. The confusion 
in the army was so great that he had no time to remove his 
family, but fled in the direction of Agra, with the intention of 
collecting all his forces at that place, and returning again from 
thence to destroy his enemy. , 

Masnad 'All Haibat Khan told me ’Abbis Khan, the author 
of this book, that he was at Sher Khan’s side when the Emperor 
Humdydn’s queen, with other noble ladies and a crowd of women, 
came out from behifid the parda. As soon as Sher Khan’s 
eye,fell upon them, he alighted off his horse, and showed them 
every respect and consoled them.^ He then performed a special 

^ Some further particulars respecting this defeat will be found among the Extracts 
from the Mahhzan-i Afghdni, and under the reign of Humfiyun. The date as- 
signed by Kia'matn-lla is Muharram, 946. 
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ablution, and returned twofold thanks to the Lord of Eternity, 
and raising up his hands in prayer with all humility and with 
tears, said * ^ * After this he sent the liemlds to proclaim 
througliout the army, that no person should make captives of or 
keep a Mughal woman, child, or female slave in his tent one 
night, but sliould bring them all to the queen’s encampment, and 
the strictness of his command carried such authority among the 
Afghans that no person had any power to resist it ; and the 
heralds before night brought all the wives and families of the 
Mughals to the a een’s encampment and assigned rations to 
each person. Slier JK^han some days afterwards sent the queen 
to Hohtas under cliargo of Husain Khan Nirak, and providing 
the families of the other Mughals with carriages and their iicccs- 
sary expenses, sent them on towards A^gra./ 

Slier Khan, who had assumed the title of “ Ilazrat ’All,” since 
the star of victory had risen in the horizon of his good fortune, 
ordered his mumhis to write letters descriptive of his victory to 
all parts of the country which were in his possession. Masnad 
’All ’fsa Khan, son of ’Umar Khan, whose title was “ Khan-i 
’azam,” and who during the time Sultan Bahlol, after the death 
of Tatar Khan Yusuf-khail, held Lahore in jdfji)\ said to Sher 
Khan, “ You should write the letters describing your victory 
in the stylo of farmam," Sher Khan observed: “You, who 
formerly were nobles of Sultans Bahlol and Sikandar, have, 
for the cause of the Afghans, done me the honour of joining 
yourselves to me. It does not become mo to send farmdns 
to you, and to seat myself on the throne while you stand 
around me. The King of Hindustdn has escaped alive, and 
still holds most of the country in his possession.” ’Tsa Khan 
explained that he had a great desire to seat Sher Khdn upon 
the throne, and said, “ Sultdn Sikandar and his descendants, 
who, out of regard to their clansmen, would not ascend, the 
throne, acted in violation of the custom of kings. It behoves 
him whom God Almighty brings to empire, and elevates and 
^ Ahmad Y&dg&r (MS., p. 284) says there were no less than 4000 Mughal women. 
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exalts above tho rest of inatiikiiid, to observe tbe rules of 
etiquette of former princes.’’ * * * After this, ’Azam Humayun 
Sarwani, said, “ Bho Miighals have been kings for two descents ; 
they despise the Afghans, and consider them as not their own 
equals in the day of battle; yet by the excellence of your 
wisdom and your conquering fortune, the Afghans have over- 
thrown them.” * * * Mian Babin Lodi and tho other Afghans 
with one consent cried: “There are none like Masnad ’i^li 
Kalkapur ^ Sarwani and ’Azam Humayun Sarwani in the army 
of tho Afghans; what they have said is m\t right; it is not 
good to delay.” Sher Khan was much dCelighted, and said, 
“The kingly name is a very exalted thing, and is not devoid 
of trouble ; but since tho noble minds of my friends have decided 
to make mo king, I agree.” He ordered tho astrologers to fix 
an auspicious moment for his ascent to the throne. When they 
had consulted tho calendar, they came with great delight and 
said, “ An auspicious moment, by tho good fortune of your birth 
hour, has now come. If you at this moment seat yourself upon 
the throne, defeat and rout will never show their face in your 
victorious army.’’ Ho seated himself on the throne, unfolded 
tho umbrella over his head, and assumed the name of Sher Shah, 
and st’^uck coin and caused tho hhufba to bo road in his own 
name ; and he took also the additional title of “ Shah ’/Vlam.” ^ 
He said to ’fsa Khan, “You are the son of Shaikh Malahi, and 
have induced me to strike coin and have the Mintha read in my 
own name ; write one letter descriptive of tho victory with your 
own hand, the mimsMs will write ,tho rest.” So ’Lsd Khan 
wrote one copy with his own hand, and the miinslis wrote the 
rest. For seven days drums wore beaten in token of rejoicing ; 
and the young men of the Afghan army came in crowds from 
every tribe and danced^ as is the custom of tho Afghdns. * ♦ * 

81\er Khan himself pursued the Emperor Humayun, and got 

' [Var. “Kakntir,’* “Kalntir,” “Lakntir.”] 

* [The Wdki'dui Mmhidhl gives the same title, but from bis coins it would appear 
that it waa “ Sulthnu-l ’Adil.’* See Thomas’s Chronicles of the FaMn Kings^ 
P. 395.] 
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possession of the whole country as far as Kdlpi and Kanauj, 
He again sent Khawds Khdn against Mahdrta Cheruh/ to utterly 
destroy him, Jahangir Kuli lieg, with 6000 cavalry, was in 
Bengal ; him he ordered to be put to death, ^ and the chiefs of 
Hind who were with the Emperor Humayun he let go free ; but 
Shaikh Khalil he kept, and made him one of his own friends 
and counsellors. He sent ’fsa Khdn towards Gujardt and 
Mdndu, and to the chiefs of those parts he wrote, saying, I am 
about to send a son of mine into your neighbourhood. When 
the Emperor Hun^'yun moves towards Kanauj, do you accom- 
pany my son, and seize and lay waste the country about Agra, 
and Dehli. At that time a certfiin man, by name Mallu Khan, 
had made himself king in Mdndu, Sdrangpur, and Ujjain, and 
had assumed the name of Kadir Slidli,* and in Eaisin and 
Chanderi, Bhaid Puran Mall ruled as deputy of the infant Rdjd 
Partdb, son of Bhupat Shdh, the son of Saldhu-d din. In 
Sewds, Sikandar Khdn Midna held sway; and Mahesar was 
Rdjd of Bhopdl. These rulers of Mdlwd wrote in reply, that 
when Slier Shdh's son came to those parts, they would not fail 
to assist and serve him. Mallu Khdn put his seal at the head 
of the letter which he sent, and when the letter arrived, Shcr 
Shdh tore up the letter and put the seal in his turban (by 
way of showing respect ironically). 

When ’Isd Khdn went to Gujardt, Sultdn ilahmud was 
a minor ; but his minister Daryd Khdn wrote that the king 
was a minor, the chiefs at enmity among themselves, and 
that the Khan-khdndn YuFuf-khail had taken away with him 
all the army of Mdndu and GujarAt. ’I'sd Khdn observed 
to Sher Shdh that “wherever misfortunes have befallen the 
Afghdns from the Mughals, it has been through this man. 
The Khdn-khdndn Yusuf-khail brought the Emperor Bdbar 

* [Var. ** Jarfi.'*] 

* The Makhzan^i Afghdni adds, that Jal&l Kh&n Jaloi and H6ji Kh&n Batni 
were sent to Bengal ; and after defeating Jahkngir Kdli, the governor, who was at 
the head of 6000 horse, Bengal fell again under the dominion of the Afgh&ns. 
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into India from Kdbul; and if the Emperor Humayun had 
acted according to what the Khan-khindn advised, he would 
not have repented it, and would have utterly destroyed you ; 
but your good fortune prevailed, so that the Emperor did 
not act upon his advice. He must be put to death, for it 
is not right to allow him to live, even though ho bo a prisoner 
(at Mungir).'' Slier Sh4h said, “Every Afghan whom I have 
consulted has said, ^He is an Afghan of consideration, and 
it is not advisable to kill him.’ But my opinion has been 
that which ’fsa Khan has expressed.’’ So ^ gave orders that 
the Khan-klianan, who had been kept in confinement since his 
capture at Mungir, and wlio had received a daily allowance of 
half a sir of unground barley, should be put to death; so ho 
was slain. News arriyed that the Emperor Humayun purposed 
marching towards Kanauj. Sher Khan despatched his son, by 
name Kutb Khdn, to Maiidu, in order that he might, in concert 
with the chiefs of those parts, alarm and ravage the country 
about Agra and Dehli. "^Vhen the Emperor Humayun heard 
that Sher Shah had sent his son towards Chanderi, that he 
might raise disturbances in those parts, ho sent both his brothers, 
Mirz^i Hinddl and Mirza ’Askari, with other nobles, in that direc- 
tion. When the Malwa chiefs heard that two brothers of the 
Emperor were coming to oppose Kutb Khdn, they gave him no 
assistance. Kutb Khan went from Chanderi to the city of 
“ Ohondha, and engaging the Mughals at Chondha,^ was slain. 
Mirzd Ilindal and Mirza ’Askari having gained this victory, 
returned to the Emperor. , 

When Sher Shah heard that the chiefs of the country of 
Mdndu had not assisted Kutb Khdu, and that Kutb Khan 
was slain, he was extremely grieved and enraged; neverthe- 
less, he did not openly manifest this by his conduct, but 
kept , his grudge against the chiefs of Mandu concealed in 
his own bosom. The Mughals gained excessive confidence from 

' [This name is a very doubtful one.] The Timdrian authors put this engagement 
at Khlpi, 
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this victory, and large forces having come also from their 
own country, the Emperor Humayiin arrayed his army and 
came to Kanauj (Zi-1 ka’da, 946 a.h., April,'*1540 a.d.). Sher 
Shdh also fortified himself on the opposite side of the river 
Ganges. At this conjuncture he received intelligence that 
Khawas Khan had slain Mahdrta. There was great rejoicing in 
the Afghan army,^ and Sher Shah wrote to Khawds, saying : 
‘^Como with all speed to me; for I and your other friends are 
awaiting your coming before we engage the enemy ; we are look- 
ing anxiously in |/our direction/’ And when ho heard of the 
near approach of Khawds Khdn, he sent a herald to the Emperor 
Humdyun, saying, “I liave for some time entrenched myself 
here. The Emperor has the power to choose. If he will cross 
the river he may fight with me on this side; or, if ho prefer it, 
I will cross the river, and fight with the Emperor on tliat side.” 
When the herald came to the Emperor, and reported what Sher 
Shdh had said, the Emperor, in utter contempt of Sher Shdh, 
replied : “ Say to Sher Khdn that if ho will retreat some Jeos 
from the waterside, I will cross the river Ganges and give him 
battle.” The herald returned and told Sher Shdh what the 
Emperor had said. Sher Shdh retreated several kos from the 
river bank. The Emperor Humdyun, having prepared a bridge, 
crossed the river Ganges. Hamid Khdn Kdkar, one of Slier 
Shdh’s nobles, said, You ou^ht to attack the Vlughal army 
before they have all crossed the river.” Sher Shdh replied: 
have never before had any advantages, and have been compelled 
to use stratagems in warfare. Now by the favour of the all- 
powerful, my force is not inferior to the Emperor’s. T will not 
now, notwithstanding my advantages, break my promise in the 

^ Great importance appears always to have been attached to this conquest. In 
the WdkV(iUi MushtdJci (MS. p. 110) wo find it mentioned, towards the close of Sher 
Sh&h’s reign, that the three great works accomplished by him wore, the destruction 
of the infidel Mahfirta, the massacre of the idolaters of Rfiisin, and the re-establish- 
ment of Islfim in Nfigor, by the expulsion of Maldco^ “ If God please ! these three 
deeds will secure his salvation.” The supineness of Sultfin Ibrhhim had occasioned 
the two latter to triumph for a time, but Sher Shhh had never ceased to pray for their 
extermination. 
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face of day. With my army arrayed in the open field, I will 
give battle without fraud or stratagem. God’s will, whatever it 
may be, will be manifested.” When Slier Shah understood that 
the whole force of the Emperor was across the river, he returned 
towards it, and carefully throwing up, according to his custom, 
an earthwork embankment opposite the Emperors army, en- 
camped close by it. 

After some days Khawas Khan also came ; on the very day he 
arrived, Slier Shah marched in fighting order, and captured all 
the supplies<iwhicli were coming to the Emperca’s army, and took 
300 camels, and a largo convoy of bullocks. Gal the 10th Muhar- 
ram, 947 h., both armies drew out their forces. Slier Shah thus 
arranged his army. In the centre was Slier Shah himself, with 
Haibat Khan Niazi, who boro the title of "Azam Humayiin, 
Masnad ’All ’fsa Khdn Sarwaiii, Kutb Khan Lodi, Haji KhS,n 
Jaloi, Buland Khdn, Sarmast Khan, Saif Khan Sarwani, 
Bijli Khan, and others. On the right were Jalal Khan, son 
of Slier Shah, who after Slier Shah's death succeeded liim on 
the throne, and was entitled Islam Shah, Taj Khan, Sulaiman 
Khan Kiraiii, Jalal Kliaii Jaloi, and others. On the left, "Adil 
Khan, son of Slier Shah, Kutb Khan, Rai Husain Jalwaiii, and 
others. When Slier Shah had drawn up his army in this order, 
ho said to the Afghans : “I have used my best exertions to 
collect you together, I have done my best in training you, and 
« have kept you in anticipation of such a day as this. This is the 
day of trial ; whoever of you shows himself to excel in valour 
on the field of battle, him will I promote above his fellows.” * * * 
The Afghans replied : “ The mighty king has much protected 
and favoured us. This is the time for us to serve him and show 
our devotion,” Slier Shah ordered each chief to return to his 
own followers and to remain with them ; and ho himself went 
through the army and set it in proper array. 

The Emperor’s forces were broken by Khawas Khan’s division, 
l>iit Slier Shah’s riirht, under his son Jalal Khaii, was defeated 
four of the chiefs, howe^^er, kept their ground, such as Jaldl 
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Khdn himself, Midn Aiyub Kalkapur Sarwdni, and Ghdzi 
MujH. When Sher Shah saw that his right was broken, he 
wished to go to its assistance ; but Kutb Khdij Lodi said : “ My 
lord, do not quit your own post, lest men should think the 
centre also is broken. Go on into the midst of the enemy As 
Sher Shdh’s division proceeded straight on, they encountered the 
Mughal force which had routed Sher Shah’s right ; they defeated 
and drove it on the Emperor’s centre division. Sher Shah 
having driven away the Mughal force in front of his son Jalal 
Khan ; and his j[)ft, in which was liis other son ‘Adil Klian 
and Kutb Khan lianet, having repulsed the troops opposed to 
them, fell on the Mughal centre. Sher Shah’s right, which had 
been defeated, rallied at the same time, and thus the Afghan 
army completely surrounded the Mughal force. Sher Shah’s 
sons and other Afghdii cliiefs performed many gallant acts, 
especially Ilaibat Khan Nidzi and Khawas Khan, who drove 
back the Mughals with the stroke of the watered sabre and the 
point of the life-melting spear. The Emperor Humayun himself 
remained firm like a mountain in his position on the battle- 
field, and displayed such valour and gallantry as is beyond all 
description. * * * 

When the Emperor saw supernatural beings fighting against 
him, lie acknowledged the work of God, abandoned the battle to 
these unearthly warriors, and turned the bridle df his purpose 
towards his capital of Agra. He received no wound himself, and 
escaped safe and sound out of that bloodthirsty whirlpool. The 
greater part of his army was driven into the river Ganges.^ * * * 
Sher Shah being at his ease ri^garding the Mughals, wrote to 
Shuja’at Khan, whom he had left as faHj(hii\ in the country of 
Bihar and Rohtas, to besiege the fort of Gwdlior, and he told 
the bearer of i\\^farmdn\ ‘‘The son of Shuja’at Khan, by name 

^ The Malihzan-i A fghdni (MS., p. 229), and Tdrikh-i TChun Jahdn (lVfS.,p. H)l)> 
represent that there was a bridge, which was broken by the excessive pressure upon 
it during the retreat. All authorities concur in saying there was a bridge by which 
the Imperialists crossed to the eastern side, but few mention it on the retreat. The 
Emperor himself fled on an elephant which swam the river with difficulty. 
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Mahmud Khdn, has been slain ; do not tell him before he has 
quitted Rohtds, lest on hearing of the death of his son he delays 
and puts off his coming.” As soon as he received the farmdu^ 
Shuja’at Khdn went and besieged Gwdlior.^ From Kanauj 
Sher Shah despatched Barmazid Gur with a large force in ad- 
vance, but directed him not to hazard an engagement with the 
Emperor Humdyun, and he also sent another force under Nasir 
Khan towards Samblial. Having speedily settled the country 
about Kanauj, he betook himself in the direction of Agra. 

The Emjpror Humdyiiii, on reaching Agra ^ told Amir Saiyid 
Amiru-d din, that the Afghans had not defed-ed his army, but 
that ho had seen supernatural beings fighting his soldiers, and 
turning back their horses. When lie arrived at Sirliind, he told 
the same story to Muhibu-d din Sirhindi. When Sher Sh&h 
approached Agra,^ t\i& Emperor, unable to remain there, fled 
towards Lahore. Sher Shdh was greatly displeased at this, and 
reproached Barmazid very much, and on his arrival at Agra 
remained there for some days himself, but sent Khawds Khdn 
and Barmazid Gur in thd direction of Lahore, with a large 
Afghan force, to pursue the Emperor.^ On arriving at Dehli, 
the principal men and inhabitants of the city of Samblial came 
and complained that Nasir Khan had oppressed and tyrannized 
over them in various ways. Sher Shah said to Kutb Khdn, 
‘‘We must select some person endowed both with yalour and 
justice whom to send to Samblial, for in that sarJedr are many 
lawless and rebellious persons, and the person selected, should be 
able to keep them under.” Kutb Khiui replied, “ That for these 
qualities there was no Afghan like**to ’Lsa Khdn Kalkapur.” 
Sher Khan replied, “ Right, it shall be so. You yourself go to 

^ All the copies and many, writers of the same period concur in reading GwWir 
[which may also be read Gw&liyar]. 

^ The Tdrikh-i Khdn Jahdn (MS., p. 194) says he was two years arranging pre- 
liminaries and trying bis forces before ho advanced on A'gra, 

^ The Tdrikh-i Ddudf (MS., p. 2;i0) says the instructions were to remain fifty Jeos 
in the rear of the Mnghals, as Sher Shiih only wished to expel them from Ilindust&n 
without coming to action. 
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Masnad ’AH ’tak Khan, and tell him, if he consents, I will 
appoint hini.’^ Kutb Khan went to ^fsa Khdn, who readily 
assented. ♦ * * 

In addition to sarkdr Sambhal, Sher Shdh gave him the 
parganas of Kant and Gola for his family, and ordered him to 
maintain five thousand horse, and placed also Nasir Khan under, 
him. When Sher Shdh dismissed ’fsa Khdn to go to sarkdr 
Sambhal, he said, “ I am now at my ease regarding the whole 
country from DeliH to Lucknow.’’ Masnad ’AH, on his arrival 
at Sambhal, found ^asir Khan had seized Bairam Berthe keeper 
of the seals to thi'Emperor, who afterwards iiv the time of the 
Emperor Akbar received the title of Khaii-khanan. The reason 
of Bairam Beg being in Sambhal was as follows. When the army 
of the Emperor Hum^iyun was dispersed, Bairam Beg wont to 
Sambhal, having formed an intimate friendsliip with Mian ’Abdu-1 
Wahib, son of Mian ’Azizu-lla Danishmand, one of the chief 
men of the city of Sambhal. ’Abdu-1 Wahab, from fear of Nasir 
Khan, dared not keep him in the city, but made him over to the 
Raja of Lukhnor,^ by name Mitr Sen. The Raja kept him 
for some time in the nortliern part of his country, where there 
is much jungle. Nasir Khan was informed that Bairam Beg 
was with Mitr Sen, so he wrote to the Raja that he must bring 
Bairam Beg to him. The Raja, from fear and dread of Slier 
Shah, surrendered him to Nasir Khan, who wHs desirous of 
putting him to death. An old friendship had subsisted between j 
’Abdu-1 Wahab and ’Lsa Khan from the time of Sultan Sikandar, 
so he went to ’Isa Khan, and told him ho ought to save Bairam 
Be" from the hands of the cruel Nasir Khan, who was desirous 
of putting him to death. ’Tsa Khan accordingly having rescued 

^ All the copies and coiTCsponding passages in other works concur in reading 
“ Lakhnau; ” hut I suspect “ Lakhndr” is meant — an ancient native capital of the 
Kath^rya lUjpdts, a little to the east of Sambhal, on the banks of the Rhmgangk. 
More will be found respecting the place in my iSuppltmental Glossary {\o\ ii.,p« 136). 

It is observable that Dr. Dorn occasionally reads Litckmr where he should have said 
Lucknow. In this particular passage he is correct in reading Lucknor.—Mist. Afghans^ 
p. 128 . 
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Bairain Beg from Nasir Kh4n, brought him into his own house, 
and kept him there for some time, and gave him an allowance for 
his support ; and he took Raja Mitr Sen’s security that when- 
ever he (’fsd Khan) should go tg Slier Shah, thither Bairam Beg 
should accompany him. 

When ’fsa Khan joined Slier Shdh, during the campaign of 
Maiidii and TJjjain, he brought Bairam with him, and intro- 
duced him to Slier Shah in the town of Iljjain. Slier Shah 
.angrily asked where he had been up to that time. Masnad 
'Xli said had been in fhe house of Shf |kh Malhi Kahal. 
Slier Shah redild, “Since it is an cstablis'lied custom among 
the Afghans that whatever criminal takes refuge among the 
relatives of Shaikh Malhi Kahdl should bo pardoned, I also 
pardon Bairam Beg. ^ When Slier Shah was about to leave 
the darhd}\ ^fsa Khan said ; “ You have for Shaikh Malhi^s 
sake given Bairam Beg his life ; give him also for my sake, 
who have brought him to you, a dress of honour and a 
horse, and order that ho, shall pitch his tent with Muham- 
mad Kasim, who surrendered the fort of Gwalior. Slier 
Shall assigned him a place near Muhammad Kasim, when 
Slier Kh4n marched from Ujjain ; but both Bairam Beg and 
Muhammad Kasim fled towards Gujarat. Muhammad Kasim 
was killed by tlic way, but Bairam Beg reached Gujarat. 
One Shaikh Gad*/ii was in Gujanit, to whom he did good 
•service, and from Gujarat, Bairam Beg reached the Emperor 
Humayun. 

After the death of that Emperor, IJairam Beg, who had been 
dignified with the title of Khandchanan, returned the kindness 
of Shaikh Gad^ii, Shaikh ^\bdu-l Wahdb, and Raja Mitr Sen 
with everv iimvnnablc favour, 'fsa Khan was still alive : his age 
then was ninety years. " Many persons said to him that he ought 
to wait on the Khan-klidnan. Masnad 'AU said : “I will not for 
any worldly gain wait on the Mughal, nor is it the custom of 
the sons of Masnad ’Ali 'Umar Khan to ask for a return of their 
fiivours.” I have hoard from Maul ana Muhammad Bi«or and 
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’Abdu-1 Momiii, his son-in-law, who were among the intimates 
of the Khan-khaiuin, that they asked the Khan-kliandn thus : 
“Did Masnad 'All Tsii Khan ever do you a kindness 2" He 
replied: “ He saved my life; if ho will come to me, I shall feel 
myself honoured. If I cannot give him more than Slier Shdh, I 
at least will give liim his own Sambhal.” I, 'Abbas Khan, the 
author of the Tuhfa4 Akhar ShdM^ and Masnad 'All 'fsa Khan 
Kalkapur came of the same tribe and family, and I am married to 
the daughter of his brother's son, whose name is Muzaftar Khan. 
Much of the histcry of the Afghans which I descy//e I learnt 
from Khdn-’azam I'duzaffar Khan, whoso ancest(p-s^ were formerly 
nobles of Hindustan. When Sultan Sikandar 't^^'iiished Haibat 
Khan, the father of ’I'sa Khan, the latter went to Sultan 
Mahmud, the King of Mandu, and became his chosen counsellor 
and associate; and when he left Sultan'^Mahmiid and went to 
Muzafiar King of Gujarat, he also became his counsellor and 
friend. 

When the Sultan took tlie fort of Mandu from the un- 
believers, he said to Masnad 'All:* “Go to Sultan Muzallar, 
and tell him he should visit the fort of Maiidii, for it is a fine 
place." Sultan MuzafFar said, “May the fort of Mandu bring 
Sultan Mahmud good fortune, for he is the master of it. I, for 
the sake of the Lord, came to his assistance. On Friday I will go 
up to the fortress, and having read the khutha in l»s name, will 
return." ’fsa Khan brought this good news to Sultan Mahmud.^ 
Afterwards, when he left Gujarat, and went to Sultan Ibrahim, 
he became also his associate and advisor. Sultan Ibraliim 
entrusted the city of DeliU to him, when Sultan ’Alau-d din, 
son of Sultan Bahlol, was repulsed from it ; for in spite of all his 
efforts, ‘Tsd Khan would not surrender it. He afterwards went 
to Slier Shah, became one of his attendant nobles, and after ho 
had conquered Dehli, Slier Shah gave Samblial to him, as has 
before been stated. Slier Shah, entrusting Mewat to Haji 
Khan, went himself towards Laliore. On arriving near Sirhind, 
he bestpwed it on Khawas Khan. Khawds Khan entrusted it to 
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Malik Bhagwant, who was his slave. When the Emperor 
Humayun reached Lahore, certain Mughals, who had newly 
arrived from theij own country, and had never yet encountered 
tlie Afghans, said to the Emperor, “ You should send us to fight 
the Afghans,” and vaunted much, saying, ‘'Who and what manner 
of men are these Afghans, that they should be able to contend 
with us in the day of battle So tlio Emperor Humayun sent 
these Mughals to make the attempt, and Khawas Khan and 
Barmazid Gur, who had marched in advance of Slier Sh^h 
from Dehllfciet them at Sultanpur, where tljpy engaged. The 
Muirhals wc^d|fcated, and retired to Lahore. Kliawas Khan 
halted at Sulta^ir ; but tlio Emperor and Mirza Kamran quitted 
Lahore, which was shortly afterwards occupied by Sher Shah, 
who, however, made no halt there. On the third march beyond 
Laliore, he heard that *IVIirza Kamran had gone by way of the 
Judh hills to Kabul, and tliat the Emperor Humayun was 
marchiiio: alons: the banks of the Indus to Multan and Bliakkar. 
The King went to Khushab, and thence despatched Kutb Khan 
Banct, Khawas Khan, llaji Ilh&n, Habib Khan, Sarmast Khan, 
Jahil Khan Jaloi, T'sa Khan Niazi, Barmazid Gur, and the 
greater part of his army, in pursuit of the Emperor, towards 
Mult-^in. He instructed them not to engage the Emperor, but to 
drive him beyond the borders of the kingdom, and then to return. 
Wlien tlie}^ had gone two marches, they lieard that the Muglial 
tarmy had divided into two portions. The xVtyiaii army was 
in great anxiety, lest, as the force with the King was so small, 
the Muglials should make forced inarches, and attack him. The 
Afghan army, therefore, also dividing itself into two divisions, 
the one under Khawas Khan, Tsa Khan, and others, crossed 
the river, and marclied along the bank of the Jelam towards 
Multan ; and Kutb Khan and the rcvst remained and marched 
along the nearer bank of the same stream. The Mughal division 
which had quitted the Emperor, and wjvs marching towards 
Kabul, encountered Kliawas Khan, and not being strong enough 
to fight, fled, leaving their drums and standards behind, which 
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fell into Khawas Klidn’s hands,^ and the Afghan army return- 
ing from that place, rejoined Slier Shah. Slier Shah delayed 
some time at Khiishab. While there, Isma’il Khdn, Fath 
Khdn, and Gluizi Khan Bilucln, came and waited on him. .Slier 
Shah ordered the Biluchis to brand their horses. Isma^il Khdn 
said : “ Other persons brand their horses — I will brand my own 
body.’' Slier Shah was pleased, and excused him from the 
branding, and confirmed to him the country of Sind. The chiefs 
of every tribe and family of Boh came to wait on Slier Shah. 
The writer's gran (father, Shaikh Bayazid Kalkap’ J Sarwani, 
who was the successor to the very holy Sliaikh Al/fiad Sarwani, 
who was the graiidfiither of Shaikh Malhi Kaya{f“fchose holiness 
and glory is famous all over the country of Boh, and whose 
disciples and followers most of the Atghmis are, and whoso 
descendants are celebrated for their austerity and for the strict- 
ness of their devotional observances, and who are also known for 
their gallantry and wealth ; nor does any person excel tlicrn in 
honour and consideration — the whole race of Afghans acknow- 
ledge their greatness, and their own, and their ancestors' virtues : 
— this said Shaikh Bayazid came to Slier Shah at Ivliushab, 
and liad an interview with him, 

SiiKJo the previous kings of whom I have treated in this 
liistory paid extreme respect to Shaikh Bayaztd, he was very 
anxious as to whether Slier Shah would or would not show him 
the same civilities. The moment Shaikh Hayazid came unto 
Slier Shah’s darhdr^ the latter came forward several steps to 
receive him; and abasing himself gave Shaikh Bayazid ])rece- 
dence. My grandfather expected that Slier Shah would give 
him his hand, but he said: ** Embrace me." When lie took 
leave also, he showed every sign of respect and friendship. 
When he returned towards Bengal, Slier Shiih sent liim back to 


I Tbo Tdrikh-i J)(iu(l}^ whirh is partial to tlic fabulous, roprosonts (MS., p. 235) 
that Khiiwiis Klitin camo up with IliimCiyCin neai Khushub, when the Kniporor, 
boin}( hard up for supplies, sent to him f«)r sonuthing to cat, >vhich he readily 
furnished ; upon which the Kinperor went on towards Thatta. 
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Boh, and gave him one Inc of tanltm in cash, as well as Bengal 
silks and clothes of Hindustan. The Shaikh said: — Since the 
time of the Langalis the Bilucliis have possessed themselves 
of the rent-free tenures of my predecessors.’' Slier Shah ordered 
that IsiiiaTl Khdn Biluch should receive instead the pargana 
of Ninduna, in the Ghakkar country, and tliat the Biluclns 
should be made to restore to Shaikh Bayazid, the rightful owner, 
the land of the Sarwanis, which they had usurped. IsmaTl 
Khan dare^ not disobey the orders of Sher Shah, so he took 
pargana Nil^ina and the (thakkar village.'^ and restored the 
Sarwanis’ lanjU^o Shaikh Bayazid. Shaikh Bayazid came a 
second time to see Sher Shah during the tJjjain and Sarangpur 
campaign. * * * ^Bher Shah conferred on the Shaikh 2000 
highd^ of land in tlfo wpargana of Batnur, which had been the 
settlement of his ancestors, and also fixed the amount of present 
ho was to receive on visiting the king at a lac of tanlias^ and 
promised that after the fall of Kalinjar he would give him the 
provinces of Sind and MuUan, the country of the Bilucliis. 

When Shaikh Bdyazid surrendered his life to the Almighty, 
my father. Shaikh 'Ali, took his place in the country of Boh, 
}vnd in those days ho had an interview with Islam Khan, who 
also paid the customary respect and honour to Shaikh 'AH 
without diflerence or diminution, and confirmed his assignments. 
In the reign of the Emperor Akbar I also enjoyed these as usual, 
until the twenty-fourth llahi year (corresponding to 987 a.h.), 
when the Emperor ordered that I should bo advanced to the 
command of 500 horse, and broughtp to his presence. But the 
Kazi-’dli did not give a true account of myself or of iny 
ancestors, but spoke ill of us, and said, Shaikh 'Abdu-l Nabi 
has given 2000 higlm of laud to two Afghans ! ” In short, iny 
bad fortune so ordered it that my share of the assignment 
{ynadad^ma^w^h) was resumed. When the Khdn-khAudn, who 
was a follower of Saiyid Ildmid, son of Saiyid Mirdn, son of 
Saiyid Mub&rak of Bukh&ra and Gujarat, became acquainted 
with my history and that of my ancestors, he said it was a pity 
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I should remain unemployed ; but I refused employ, and said 
that I would go to the country of my fathers. He then brought 
Mir Hamid to my house without invitation, and since Mir 
Hamid w^as so kind as thus to honour me, I could not act in 
contravention to his wishes. So I entered the service of the chief 
of the great Shaiklis, Mir Saiyid Hamid. He assigned to me a 
clear 200 rupees a month, and moreover showed mo all manner 
of kindness. At last, by ill luck of the unpropitious heavens, ho 
sent me to Bajwara on some urgent business, and y short time 
afterwards was hr'iself slain, at which I reinaine/ immersed in 
jirief and distress. . 

Sher Shall gave to many of his kindrea who came from 
Iloh money and property for exceeding thcig^xpcctations. * ♦ * 
Sarang Ghakkar did not come to wait on Sher Shah. That 
monarch, therefore, inarched with all his forces ami retinue 
through all the hills of Padman and Garjhak, in order that ho 
might choose a fitting site and build a fort there to keep down the 
Ghakkars, in which he might leave a garrison on the Kdbul 
road,^ when he himself returned. Having selected llohlis, ho 
built there the foi’t which now exists, and laid waste the country 
of the Ghakkars,- and carried them into captivity, and liaving 
seized the daughter of Sarang Ghakkar, besto>jed her on Khaw^s 
Khan. 


In the midst of this, news came from Bengal that Khizr 
Khan Bairak, tlie governor of Bengal, had married the daughter 
of Sultan Mahmud, late King of Bengal, and, after the manner 
of the kings of that country, sat on the “ TokiV’ which means 
“ an upper place.” Sher Shah was much annoyed at this, and 
wishing to avert the evil ere it could take place, left Haibat 
Khdn Nidzi, Khawds Khdn, Ysd Kh^n Nfdzi, Habib Khdn, 
1141 Husain Jalw&ni, in the fort of Rohtas, and set out himself 
for Bengal. On his arrival in Bengal, Khizr Kh&n Bairak came 


* The T(irikh-i Khdn Jahdn speaks of it (MS. p. 176) as being built on the 
boundary of Hindusthn and Kkbul. 

* Some further details will be found lower down, and in the extracts from the 
Makbrnn-i Afghani. 
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to give him a regal reception. Slier Shdh said to him : “Why 
did you without my order take in marriage the daughter of 
Sultdn Mahmucf, and seat yourself on the “ Toki,” after the 
manner of the kings of Bengal? It becomes not a noble of the 
State to do a single act without the King’s permission. Slier 
Khan ordered him to receive a severe punishment and to be put 
in chains, and said, that if any of his nobles should do any- 
thing without Ills leave, lie should receive a similar punishment. 
And he dj^ided the kingdom of Bengal into different provinces, 
and made ^^1 Faziiat, better known as K^i Fazihat, manager 
{amir) of Bej^l, and himself returned to Agra. 

When he mllived at Agra, a letter arrived from Shuja'at 
Khan, saying thfc Muhammad Kl^^im had consented to the 
following terms :-^i^t the Afghans should be allowed to enter 
the forU$ tliat the jMughals should have free access to the camp 
of Slier Shah ; and that as soon as Slier Sh&h should come to 
Gwalior, Muhammad Kasim was to be introduced to the king’s 
presence, when he would*givo up the fort to the king’s commis- 
sioners. Slier Shah replied that his standards would shortly move 
towards the country of Mandii, by way of Gwalior, in order to 
WTcak on the rulers of Maiidu his revenge for their backwardness 
in assisting Kutb Khan. At this time there were persons in the 
kingdom of Mandii who ruled independently. IMallii Khdn, who 
had assumed the title of king, and the name of Kadir Shah, held 
possession and rule of the city of Sluidinabad, that is to say the 
fort of Mdndu, and of Ujiain, Sarangpiir, and the fort of Rantani- 
bhor ; secondly, Sikandar Khan Miana, who was ruler of the 
country of Sewas and llindia ; thirdly, Baja Part&b Shah, the 
son of Bhiipat Shah, son of Saldhu-d din, who ^vas a minor, and 
whose deputy Bhaia Piiran Mai held the districts of Chanderi and 
lldisin 5 and, fourthly, Bhopdl, who possessed the country of Bija- 
garh and Tamhd.^ When the king came to GwalioiV*^ Muhammad 

^ [Var. “Mabhai,”] 

* The Tdrlkh-i Khdn Jahan (IMS., p. ITS) says the advance to Gwhlior and 
Mhlwa occurred in 919 a.h. 
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Kasim, who was one of Humayuii’s nobles, and governor of the 
fort, came and paid his respects to the king, and surrendered the 
fort to the royal commissioners. When he came to Gagrun, 
Shuja’at Khan sent Ham Sdli, Kaja of Gwalior, to bring Puran 
Mai of Eaisin to the king. Puran Mai wrote, saying he would 
come if Shuja’at Klian himself went to fetcli him. So Shuja at 
Khan went to the fort of Raisin, and brought Puran Mai with 
him to the king’s presence. Upon his setting out, the wife of 
Raja Puran Mai, by name Ratmivali, who was exceedingly 
beloved by him, set t to Shuja’at Khan, saying, \vill then 
break my fast wlienU shall see Piiraii Mai again: ^ d the whole 
time ho is away I will sit on a bastion of the and watch for 
his return.” Shuja at Khdn sent to her to^ of good cheer, 
for that Bhaia Piiran Mai would retiffiKS® her next day. 
Shuja’at brought Puran Mai to the king’s presence, wiUi 6000 
horsemen, none of whom were forty years of age. Sher Shdh 
instantly bestowed 100 horses and 100 splendid dresses of honour 
on Puran Mai, and allowed liim to return. Bliai4 Puran Mai 
left to serve the king his younger brotlier, whose name was 
Chatur Bhoj. 

When the king arrived at Sarangpur, the agent of Mallii Klian 
came and made his obeisance, and said that Mallu Khan was 
coming to meet the king. Slier Shah ordered Sliujd’at Khdii 
to go and receive him, and he went accordingly. Sher Sh4h 
came, seated himself outside his tents, and held an open darhdr. 
Shuja’at Khdn brought Mallu Khan to liim, and he asked 
where Mallii Khan had pitched his camp. Ho replied; “I 
have come alone into your presence, my place is in your darhdr. 
My hope is, I may bo permitted to perform the office of a sweeper 
therein.’’ Shujd’at Khan represented that Mallii Khdn had 
brought 200 horsemen with him. Sher Shdh ordered that a 
scarlet tent, a bed, a canopy, and other conveniences, as well as 
a handsome entertainment, should be provided for him. When 
they marched from Sarangpur, Sher Slidh showed the whole 
array of his army to Mallu Khdn, who was astounded, for ho 
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had never anywhere seen such an army before.^ At every stage 
they threw up an earthen entrenchment, and when he saw the 
labour and exertions of the soldiers, and the rigour of Sher 
Shah’s discipline, Mallu Khan said to the Afghans, “You 
submit yourselves to wonderful labours and exertions, night and 
day you have no rest ; case and comfort are things forbidden 
to you.” The AfghS,ns replied — “ Such is our master’s custom, 
* * * It behoves a soldier, whatever service his chief may order, 
or whatever labour or exertion he may require, not to consider it a 
hardship, ^^se is for women, it is shameful toAonourable men.” ^ 
When Sh^ |hah went to Ujjain, he en*mped at Kalidah. 
Sikandar Kli^^^ana came and made obeisance. Sher Shah 
assigned the coun» of Mandu to Shujaat Khan; and wlien he 
reflected MqjJPJBidn had submitted to him, * * * he 
pardoned^iirn, Jind bestowed on him the sarkdr of Kalpi.® 

Mallii Khan, having brought his family out of TIjjain, con- 
sidered that he was not equal to the labour and exertion which 
Sher Khan required, and that therefore it was better to escape 


' The WdkCdt-i Mufthtdki (MS., p. 102) and the Tdrikh-i Ddudi (MS., p. 264) 
record an interesting niilitiiry spectacle which astonished Malld Khhn at this review. 
When the royal umbrella camo in sight, the cavalry drew their sabres, galloped forward 
towards the umbrella, dismounted from their horses, and saluted the king in due 
form, “as .vas their habit on the day of battle.” Each division did this in succession. 

* On one of the marches between Shrangpur and Ujjain, Sher Shah communicated 
some of the, early events of his life to Mallu Khan, who was riding with him. He 
told him how he had laboured hard in his youth, and went every day on foot fifteen 
kos in pursuit of game, armed with his bow and arrows. On one of these excursions 
he fell in with a party of thieves and highwaymen, with whom he associated for some 
time, plundering the country all round; till one day, when seated in a boat with his 
new comrades, he was pursued “ by his enemies,” who, after a conflict, were com- 
pletely victorious. Upon this, placing his bow* and arrows on his head, he plunged 
into the water, and after swimming for three kos escaped Avith his life, and frem that 
period abandoned his new profession. — ^'fhe Wdkidt-i Mushtdki (MS., p. 103) and 
the Tdrikh-i Bdiidi (MS., p. 250).— This is a novelty, and either Sher Shhh was 
“chaffing*’ his guest, Avhom he previously vowed to avenge himself upon for his pre- 
meditated insult about the seal, and who appears from all his sayings and doings to 
have been a great simpleton ; or our author has, as usual, given too ready credence to an 
improbable story. Abd-i Fazl, however, and other courtly Timiirian authors, are 
very fond of representing that Sher Shkh’s early life was devoted to plunder and 
robbery, and every kind of enormity. 

* The Tdrikh-i Khdn Jahdn says “ Marehra.” The WdkCdt-i Mushldki and the 
Tdrikh-i JDdudif Lakhnau,” 
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by some contrivance from his camp.^ Accordingly, like a Hindu 
slave, he made up his mind to run away. Slier Shdh perceived 
his intention, and ordered Shujci^it Khan to ar/est him, Shuja’at 
Khan looked towards Mallu Kh4n, who, being an intelligent 
man, understood what was going on, and said to Shuja^at Klidn : 
“ Tell the king that I have no carriage to take my family to 
Kalpi.'^ When Shuja’at Khan represented this, it was ordered 
that 100 camels and 100 mules, with caniclmen and mulcmen, 
and several carts with drivers, should bo given to Mjillu Khan 
for the conveyanccLf his family. When ho receive/’^tho camels, 
mules and carriages, he took them, together witll^. eir drivers, to 
his own encampment, and gave them some ^ y powerful wine, 
so that they got drunk and became iuaemj^c. Mallu Klian, 
taking his treasures and his fimily, al)sooifi^l||tJ|^icn it was 
day, it became known that Mallu Khan had fled. "SUfftr Shdii 
said : “ Mallii Klian, the slave ! Have you seen what a trick 
lie has played me?’* * * * Slier Shah was angry with Shuja’at 
Khdn, and sent him in pursuit of Mallu Khan, saying: “Wlicrc- 
ever Mallu Khan may go, you go also and bring him to me. 
Did not I tell you to arrest him ? But you did not, and acted 
negligently.** 2 Sliuja’at Khan went in pursuit, but failed to 


* The WdJcirif-i Mushidki (MS., p. 104), and the Tdrikn^i Ddudi (MS., p. 257) 
say that he was inspired with alarm at seeing one day a party of respectable Mughals, 
who had been taken prisoners at Gwfilior, workinj^ in the camp, as common labourers, 
at the circumvallation 'vvldch was constructed every day, and that lie apprchoiicled the 
same fate awaited his own person. 

* The Wdkidl’i Mushtdki (MS., p. 104) and the Tdrikh-i JMudi (MS., p. 259), 
on the contrary, say, that on Shujfi’at Kluin’s representin;' that it was Mallu Khan’s 
intention to tly, Slier Shah replied, that he was aiixiuus he sliould effect his escape, 
and had therefore thrown every facility in his way for that purpose. This, however, 
is scarcely consistent with the hot pursuit “ by soldiers wdtiiout number,” which 
immediately followed his departure. The same passage teaches us a bit of royal and 
patrician morality amongst these Afghfuis: “As ho now,” said Sher Shhh, “intends 
to run away, say nothing to him, and pretend not to observe any tiling. If ho offers 
you money in bribery, take it immediately, and lot him run otf. Sliujfi’at Khhu 
consequently took from Malld Khdir Shih 700,000 (ankaff^ and lot him go his way, 
and at night-time finding his opportunity, he took to flight.” This shameless prosti- 
tution, with the encouragement of tlie .Shhh, is mentioned by Ahmad Yhdgar (MS., 
p. 197), hut the persons are different. “If that black-face offer you a bribe, take it 
without flcniple and let him go; so Ahmad Khhn Sfir and Fath Khfin Nifizi, who 
were in charge of him, took 1000 pieces of red gold and let him escape.” 
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overtake Mallu Khan, who went to Sultan Mahmud at Gujardt,^ 
and Shujd^at Khdn returned from the frontier of Mdndu. The 
whole of the kingdom of Mandu had been bestowed on Shuja’at 
Khan ; but the king in his anger deprived him of it, and in lieu 
of it gave liim Sewas, Hindia, etc., which had been in Sikandar 
Khan Miana’s possession, equal to the maintenance of 4000 
horse; and gave Ujjain to Darya Kliaii Gujarati, who had 
been wazir of Sultan Mahmud, King of Gujarat, and who had 
fled to Slj^ Shall ; and Sarangpur to ’Alain Khan Lodi, who also 
had been ^^ble of Sultan Mahmud’s cou^; and making Haji 
Khan and J^Aid Khan faujddrs of that country, he left them 
in the city of l^|||r, and returned himself, by the fort of Ran- 
tambhor 2 on which place Sikandar Khan Miana, 

who Sewas, fled. ’Usman Khan, whose 

najgp 4ife previously Abu-1 Farra, was governor of Rantambhor, 
on bolialf of Mallu Khan. When Slier Sh4h approached, ho 
came and submitted to him, and Sher Shah, making over the 
fort of Rantambhor to Iris eldest son ’Adil Khan, went himself 
to Agra.^ 

When Sher Shdh left ]\r^uidii for Agra, Nasir Khan, brother of 
Sikandar Kliiin Miana, with COOO liorse, and 200 elephants, came 
against Shuja’at Khan. ShujiVat Khan had with him only 2000 
horse. Ndsir Khan said to his men: ‘‘Seize Shuja’at Khan 
alive, that I may retain him as a liostage for Sikandar Khan.'^ 
When Sher Shah releases Sikandar Khan, I will release Shuja’at 

^ Almiad y^ulg^l^’s account is different. He says (MS., pp. 197-8) tliat Mallu 
Khin plundered Sarang’pilr and other placas, and was at last slain with all his 
adherents in a ni^ht attack by llaibat Kli&.n, w'ho on that occasion obtained his title 
of ’Azam Humhyun; which our author, a little below, says was conferred for the 
conquest of Multiin. 

* [Here called “Ranthfir,”] 

® Ahmad Yhdg&r (MS., pp. 292-6) mentions during this campaign an expedition 
against Chanderi, cumraandod by M’alidhd Khin Khkar, which was successful through 
the treachery of the Rhjh’s nephew. Elephants, horses, and treasure fell into the 
hands of the victors on the capture of Ohauderi, and the Raji’a beautiful daughter 
was sent to Sher Shfiih. The treacherous nephew gained his ends by being made 
Rkjh of Chanderi. 

* From this it would appear cither that Nhsir Khkn did not know of Sikandar 
Khhn’s flight, narrated above, or that the latter had been again seized. 
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Khan,” When Shuja^at lieard that Nasir Khan was approach- 
ing, ho went out to meet liim, and gave him battle at Nilgarli.' 
When the two armies were commingled togetlfer, part of Ndsir 
Khan’s and part of Shuja’at Khan’s force were put to flight. 
Three men had sworn an oath to attack only Shuja’at Khan. 
One was Mian ’Umar, the second Saiyid Tdhir, the third 
Koka. One of these wounded Shuja’at Khan in the neck 
with a dagger ; the second wounded him in the nostril with 
a spear thrust, and broke his front teeth ; the third, having 
wounded him with sabre, caught hold of the hai^l' his head, 
to take him alive before Nasir Khan. Shuja’jf'.^fvlian struck 
him with his sabre on the hani^nd cut it off, so freed him- 
self. Jajhar Khan, who was of Stifej4[#itKh^s own tribe, slew 
the second horseman ; and Mubarak Kn^W&il^n^jilled tlic 
third. So Shuja’at was rescued, and raised again lmp^|gg|tebi’d 
which had flillen. Those of Shujd’at Khan’s men who had 
returned, and rallying round him on all sides, gained the victory. 
Nasir Khan fled, and the 200 elephants fell into Shuja’at 
Khan’s hands. Almighty God made Shuja’at Khan victorious, 
and he returned from Nilgarli to Hindia. 

After this, Shuja’at Khan lieard that Mallil Khdn was ap- 
proaching, and had surrounded Haji Khan, had fortified 
himself in Mdndu. Although Shuju’at’s wounds were not well, 
yet, taking the 200 elephants with him, he went to the succour 
of Haji Khan, and encamped outside the walls. The next day at 
sunrise the two armies, drawn out in battle array, engaged in the 
open field. The Afghan army displayed such gallantry as is 
beyond all power of description ; the victory remained with 
Shuja'at Khan, and Mallu Khdn fled to GujarAt. When Slier 
Shah heard this intelligence, he called Haji Khan to his own 
presence from Mandu, and bestowed on him the command of 
12,000 horse, and gave to Sliujd'at Khdn Ujjain, Mandu, 
SArangpur, and Mansur in jdgir; and the country of Sewds 
he gave to Shams Khdn, Bihdr KhAn, and Mir Khdn Nidzi, 
' Or “ Mabalkarra.” 
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who were of Sliujaat Khan’s kindred; and Shujd’at Khan 
became ruler of all the country of Mandu. 

Slier Shall went from A'gra in the direction of Bihar and 
Bengal,^ when he was attacked by fever and ague. During his 
illness he several times said : “ I did wrons; when I said I would 
go towards Bengal. If Almighty God will vouchsafe me a re- 
covery from this fever, I will return with all speed ; and Puran 
Mai, who has enslaved the families of the Musulmaiis in Chanderi 
and has made dancing-girls of their daughters, and did not ac- 
company son Kiitb Khan — him I wilUso punish that he 
may bo a ^truing to others, that licreafl®’ no unbelievers in 
Kind may f^pBress and injure the families of ^Iiisulmaiis.^ 
Almighty God ^|||chsafed t^Sillr Shah a recovery from that 
fever, ani^^ he (i]*||piwrfned back towards Agra. When he 
all *the pride of his state, he set off for the 
Mandu, in the year a.h. 950, ^ and took the fort of 
Kaisin. He ordered his noble son, Jalal Khan, to go on in 
advance with his victorious troops. When Jalal Khan came to 
the stage of Bhilsa, Slier SluUi joined him. From this place 
Slier Shah, by forced marches, brought his conquering army into 
the vicinity of the fort of Raisin.* Bhaia Puran IMal sent 600 
elcphni’ts, but did not himself come out. Slier Shah laid siege 
to Raisin, when a report came from Khawas Khan that enmity 
had broivoii out between him and Haibat Khan, and recpiesting 
him to send for a representative from each of them. When Slier 
Shah knew of the quarrel between Khawas Khan and Haibat 

^ Tlo, T(irikh-i Duudi (MS., p. 264) says .that after his return from Mahva, ho 
roMiaiiu'd iwo years at Aj,^ra, going intermediately to Dehli, before he went towards 
Ileiignl. 

* Ahmad Yiid<>:hr (MS., pp. 296 -9) represents them chiefly ns captured from the 
families of the .Saiyids of Hilgrhiu. lie also says that this occurred on his road to 
Rfiis'm, nnd that before star'iug on this expedition he had been hunting in the neigh- 
bourliood of Sorin and Hadaiin. 

^ This expedition the Tdrihh-i Khdn Jalidn (^l.S., p. 180) also ascribes to the 
year OoO. In that work Puran Mails called the son of ll&i Salhadi Purbiya, a Gelilot 
Rajpfit. 

What follows until the resumption of the story of the capture of Raisin is only 
in one MS. 
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Khdn Niazi, he sent for ’Isa Khan and Habib Khan, and con- 
firmed Haibat Khan in the government of the Panjab, attaching 
Fath Jang Khan to him. And whereas Fath Khan Jat had been 
in rebellion in Kayula, and in the time of the Mughals had 
plundered the whole country and laid it waste as far as Panipat, ^ 
and the Biliichis liad got into their power and possession the 
country of Multan, Slier Shah ordered Ilaibat Khan to expel 
these people from the country, and to punish them, and to restore 
to prosperity the city of Multan. Instantly on the receipt of 
thisyr^ry;?^///, Haibat Klian said to the luikil of Chakarjlind, who 
at tliat time was ri|;;r of Satgarh, “ Go, tell Chakc/" Hind that 
I shall halt within his confines, and he must 5; ^/e his forces 
ready, for I am going to seiz(!%||Ui/’ * * * 

Early in the morning news Khan had ar- 

rived. Chakar went out to welcome Ilai b{ft KfflfCij^j^vas in a 
state of great alarm. As soon as Haibat Khan saw him^^HRS® 
“ I shall take your muster at Dipalpur, lest in the delay Fath 
Khan should escape,” Within two days Haibat Khan arrived 
at the Pattan^ of Kutb ’A'lani Shaikh Farid. Fath Khdn fled, 
and Ilaibat Khan pursued him. As Fath Khdn had his family 
and women with him, he perceived he was unable to escape from 
Ilaibat Khan. There was near Karor and Fathpiir a mud fort; 
he took possession of it, and Haibat Khan conling up in pursuit, 
laid siege to it. FatJi Khan hold out the fort for some days ; at 
last, being reduced to extremities, he sent Shaikh Ibr&him, son 
of Kutb ^'Vlani Shaikh Farid, to Haibat Khan as an intercessor. 
He came before Haibat Khan, who said to him, I am a servant 
of Slier Shah’s, what my miister onlers that I must do.*' He 
put Fath Khan in prison. In the night, Hindu Biluch with 

' The M(tkhzftn-i Apjhdni (MS., p. 242) says, ** Shor Shfih ordered Ilaibat Kh&n 
to seize Fatli Klrfm. This Fatli Khati was of Koh Kahiila (KapdraP), who had 
devastated tlip entire tr ict of Lakhi Jan^,nil, and kept the hi^di roads from Lahore to 
Dehli in a constant ferment.” 'J'heii follows uii incomprehensihle passage, which has 
by no means been (ducidated by Dr. Dorn’s mode of translating it. The Tdrikh-t 
Khan Jahdn Lodi is unusually deficient in the conesp- nding passage, and does not 
help us in the least. — Don/, p. 134. 

* r{ik-p't.au 
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300 men came out of tlio mud fort, and attacking the besiegers 
fiercely, cut their way through by their valour. When it was 
day, the Afghans occupied the fort. The women of the better 
sort had been mostly slain by the Biluchls, and the rest the 
Afghans made slaves ; and they took Hindu Biluch and Bakshu 
Laiigali prisoners. Haibat Khan then went to the city of Multan, 
which the Biluchis had laid waste. Haibat Khan restored it to 
its former state, and the inhabitants who were scattered abroad 
he again collected together, and ho wrote letters to Sher Sh&h 
reporting iho true condition of the country, and concerning the 
capture oflj^ath Khan, Hindu Biliich, ajp Bakshu Langah. 
Sher Sliah wqS exceedingly rejoiced, and made him a Masnad 
’Ah and gave hi!l|the title of^jjln Humayun. He also gave 
him a tout,^^^^i^li^xo him to repeoplc Multan, and to 
observe the Langahs, and not to measure the land, 

"share of the produce.^ He ordered him to put Fath 
Khan and Hindu Biluch to death, to keep Ihxkshu Langah or 
his son always with him, but to confirm his districts to him. As 
soon as ’Azam Humayiiu* received this order at Multan, ho left 
Fath Jang Khan in Multan and came to Lahore, and put Fath 
Khan and Hindu Biluch to death. Fath Jang Khan so re- 
peopled Multan, and showed such benevolence to the people, 
that Multan flourished more than it had done, even under the 
Langahs, and in the country of Multan he founded a city which 
he called “ Shergarh.” Sher Shah, while besieging the fort of 
Raisin, gave orders that no Atghan should approach it ; for that 
he would take the fort by the exercise of his skill and prudence. 

Om? day, certain followers and fotainers of the Afghans were 
sitting togi'thor, when the conversation turned on the gallantry 
and valour of Bliaia Puran Mai’s soldiers. Most of those 
present saiJ, that no one in those days was a match for Puran 
Mai’s soldiers in tliese (pialities, who daily came out of the fort 

^ tdj: J ' t aAj The Aftjhdnl says that 

orch rs wm; i'suod i.) take only a fourth of the proiluc*' oi for the Govern- 
incMt shiU'e. 
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and said : “ There is no one in the army of Slier KhS,n who can 
fight with us/’ and that it was from fear that none of the 
Afghans approached them. WJien the Afgh/ivs amongst these 
retainers pondered on these remarks, the reproach thus thrown 
upon Afghan honour overcame them; and they said, “ Though 
Slier Sluih should cut our throats or banish us from his kingdom, 
yet we will for once encounter the soldiers of Piiraii Mai, that 
we may test their gallantry and valour.” 

The next day before sunrise, 1500 horsemen assembled at an 
appointed place, and drawing up in order of battle, soy.*' to Pdran 
Mai, saying: “ You/- men every day boast of tlirnij/ralour. Wo, 
1500 horse, against Slier command, Ini}^' (fome .and are 

drawn up in order of battle^^B^^u also dlect your men, 
and come out of the fort, that we nia^fl^jjgidth^^ alour of 
either side may bo made manifest.” ])fiaiciPi!™^jiL|Uh^ 
great reliance on the valour and gallantry of his men, amr^Sffll 
not think the Afghans were at all equal to them in bravery, lie 
sent out to answer the challenge the most famous of his soldiers, 
veterans in battle, and he himself took his seat above the gate- 
way. The Afyiaiis and Ilajputs joined battle, and the fight 
continued till the first watch of the day, up to which time neither 
party had succeeded in driving the other from their ground. At 
length the Afghans got the advantage, and began to make the 
Ilajj)uts give ground, when such bravery was disjilayed on both 
sides as surpasses all description. In the end, Almighty God 
gave the victory to the Afghans, and they drove the Ptajpiits 
from their position to near the gate of the fort. The Ilajputs 
again made a stand near the gate of the fort, but the Afghans 
made a headlong charge upon them, which they were unable to 
resist, and fled within the gate; and tho Afghans returned 
triumphant to their camp. 

When Sher Shah heard that the Afghan retainers had 
displayed such gallantry and bravery, he was much pleased ; 
but in public severely reprimanded those who Jiad risked an 
engagenient in defiance of liis orders. After some days, he 
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gave fitting rewards to every one of them, and good appoint- 
ments VLudijdgirs, and said, “The gallantry you have displayed 
has been made 4£nown to me ; now look at my work, and see 
what I shall do to this fort/’ After this Slier Shah issued an 
order that they should bring all the brass in camp and make 
mortars (deghd) of it. When, according to his order, they had 
brought all the brass that was in the b&zar or in the tents of the’ 
soldiery, in pots, dishes, and pans, they made it all into mortars, 
and when they were finished he ordered them to bombard the 
fort from simultaneously. When they h^ battered the fort 
and breach'eS^jjA in all directions, Puran SR.1 became alarmed, 
and after the rajae of six monthsJ|^came out himself to Sher 
Slidh, who said “JUpiffryou quarter, and the govern- 

ment of ffienaj^^PBMiaed you give up the families of the 
you have enslaved.” Puran Mai replied: 
none of these families in slavery, neither am I the Baja ; 
Om but his deputy. I will go to him, and I will say whatever you 
order me, and see what he, replies.” Sher Khan permitted him 
to go. When he went up into the fort, he got together all his 
jewels, and sent to Sher Khan to say, “ I dare not again face 
your presence, but do you first go away two inarches from the 
fort. I will come out and give up the fort to your soldiers, and 
go myself to other countries. And if your eldest son ’A'dil Khan 
and Kutb Khdn Banet will bind themselves by promise and oaths 
that I shall suffer no injury in property or person, I will come 
with my women and family out of the fort.” Sher Shah told ’x^dil 
Khan and Kutb Khdn Banet what ^’uran Mai said, and ordered 
them to satisfy him and bring him out. Kutb Khdn Banet went 
up to the fort, and binding liimself by solemn oaths, brought 
Puran Mai ou£ of the fort of lldisin with liis family and wives. 
Kutb Khdn requested that some encamping ground for Puran 
Mai might be selected, and Sher Shdh indicated a spot in the 
midst of his encampment, and Kutb Khan himself accompanied 
Puran. Mai to the spot Slier Shdh had directed. 

After some days the widows of the chief men of Chanderi and 

VOL IV, 26 
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others waited for Sher ShAh by the road-side, and cried out to 
him. Sher Shdh asked who they were, and ordered them to be 
brought to him. They said : “We have suffered from this 
inhuman and malignant infidel all kinds of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. He has slain our husbands, and our daughters he has 
enslaved, and has made dancing-girls of them, and has seized our 
lands, and all our worldly goods, for a long time past. * * * If 
you do not give us justice, hereafter, in the day of resurrection, 
when the first and the last of all men shall be collected together, 
we will accuse you^‘f As Sher Shah was a believing and just 
ruler, on hearing these zeal-stirring words of the^ ^'/pressed, the 
tears dropped from his eyeS^a^Jio said : “ Hpr . patience, for I 
have brought him out by promrafei^t ^ oatl i A ^^ They replied : 
“ Consult with your * TJlama^ and act upoi^P®j||Mjipga^‘^ey shall 
pronounce.’’ When Sher Shah came back to his 
for all of the ’ TTlamd who accompanied his victorious arm;^ 
related one by one the inhuman deeds Puran Mai had committed 
with respect to the wives and families of the Musulmdns, and 
asked them to give their decision. Amir Shaikh Rafi’u-d din 
and the other ’ TJlamd who accompanied tlie victorious army pro- 
nounced a decision for the death of Piiran Mai, 

At night orders were given to ’Psd Kh^n Ildjib, that he 
should desire his troops to collect with the elephants in all 
haste at a certain spot, for that Sher Shdh intended to make 
a forced march towards Gondwdna. To Habib Khan he gave 
secret orders that he should watch Bhaid Puran Mai, and take 
care he did not fly, and net to speak a word of this to any 
living creature, for that he (Sher Shah) had long entertained 
this design. When the elephants and troops w^ere at the ap- 
pointed spot, they reported it. Sher Shdh ordered that at 
sunrise they should surround the tents of Bhaid Piiran Mai. 
Puran Mai was told that they were surrounding his encamp- 
ment, and going into the tent of his beloved wife Ratndvali, 
who sang Hindi melodies very sweetly, he cut oflf her head, 
and coining out said to his companions : “ I have done this : 
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do you also slay your wives and families.” While the Hindus 
were employed in putting their women and families to death, the- 
Afghans on all* sides commenced the slaughter of the Hindus. 
Puran Mai and his companions, like hogs at bay, failed not 
to exhibit valour and gallantry, but in the twinkling of an 
eye all were slain. Such of their wives and families as were 
not slain were captured. One daughter of Puran Mai and three 
sons of his elder brother were taken alive, the rest were all 
killed. Slier Khan gave the daughter of Puran Mai to some 
itinerant '.^nstrels {})d'zigardn), that they n^ht make her dance 
in the b^izar%^id ordered the boys to be emrated, that the race 
of the oppres^Mjight not in cre^ r made over the fort of 

Eaisin to MuiiB^Shahh^lipffridn Acha-khail Sarwani, and 
roturnedifc^dm^j^fBl^ffas Agra, and remained at the capital 
Tmy season.^ 

the conclusion of the rains,, he consulted his nobles of 
name, and the wise among his courtiers, saying that he was 
quite at ease concerning, the kingdom of Hind. ♦ * * The 
nobles and chiefs said, * ♦ It seems expedient that the 
victorious standards should move toAvards the Dekhiii, for cer- 
tain rebellious slaves have got the country out of the power of 
their master, and have revolted, and following the heresy of 
the people of dissent {Shia')^ abuse the holy posterity. It 
is incumbent on the powerful and fortunate to root out this 
innovating schism from the Dekhin.” Slier Shah replied : 
“ What you have said is most right and proper, but it has come 
into my mind that since the time of Sultdn Ibrahim, the infidel 
zaminddrs have rendered the country of Islam full of unbelievers, 

' Ahnifid Yftdgftr (MS., p. 304) sny» that before Sher Shfili’s return to Agra, the 
Shaikh-zfulas of Uarn&wa represented that their country had been plundered, aud 
their wives and daughters carried otf by Basdeo, a Rhjpdt. Dddii Mihna was sent to 
chastise him which he did so etfectually that the captives were all released, and im- 
mense plunder accrued to the victors. This is followed by another expedition against 
some Rfijkuuwar iU»j])iits, but the author’s notions are so lax on geography, that it is 
quite impossible to fix tlie locality of either affair. The former, thougli with some 
variation in the details, is the same as that which was instigated by the Shaikh-zhdas 
of Bhandner, as recorded in the IFuki* dt-i ALushtdki (MS , p. 109), 
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and have thrown down the masjids and buildings of the believers, 
and placed idol-shrines in them, and they are in possession of the 
country of Dehli and Mdlwa. Until I have cleansed the country 
from the existing contamination of the unbelievers, I will not go 
into any other country. * * * First, I will root out that accursed 
infidel Mdldeo, for that he was the servant of the ruler of 
Ifagor and Ajmir, who placed the greatest confidence in him. 
The evil-minded and ungrateful infidel slew his master, and by 
violence and oppression possessed himself of those kingdoms.” 
The chiefs and noblel’ assented, and it was so settleck In the 
year 950 a.h. (1543-^ ordered thatJ[i’>\conquering 

forces, beyond all calculantJta^^umeration, sli<^id, under the 
shadow of his victorious standan^S^^rch towa^is the country of 
Nagor, Ajnur, and Judhpur. I have nSpBl^gJ^ f lion th of 
tlie respectably descended Shaikh Muhammad, and 
Vzam, and of Muzaftar Khdn, that in this campaign SheF 
had so great an army with him that the best calculators, in spite 
of all reflection and thought and calculation, were at a loss to 
number and reckon them, and we often ascended the tops of 
eminences that the length and breadth of the army might appear 
to us ; but so exceeding was its magnitude, that its whole length 
and breadth were never visible together ; and asked old men of 
great age, whether they had ever seen or heard of so great an 
army, but they replied they had not.^ 

When Slier Shah marched from the capital of Agra, and 
arrived at Fathpiir Sikri, ho ordered that each division of the 

* Elphinstone Indta, vol. ii./p. 149), says 9ol h. ; but ns 9.50 k. bcj^aii in 

April, 1.543, Sher Shah miglit easily have completed tho conquest of Raisin in the 
hot months, returned to Agr.a for the rainy season, and set out for Marwar with the 
six best months of 950 h. before him. If he deferred his Mlirwhr expedition to the 
cold sea.son of 951 h., there would he no time for his subsequorit return to A'gra and 
operations against Chitor and Kalinj.ar. The latttT alone, according to the Wdki'dUi 
Miinhldki (MS., p. 110), and the Tdrikh^i Ddiidi (MS., p. 285), occupied eight 
months. 

2 The host of the Rajpdts could have been scarcely less, if wo are to believe the 
extravagant statement of the Mukhzan-i A fyhdm^ which (MS., p. 249) sets it down 
at on, 1)00 cavalry and 300,000 infantry. The TdrikhA Khan Jahdn (MS., p. 
niodestl) retrenches the 300,000 infantry altogether. 
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army should march together in order of battle, and should throw 
up an earthen entrenchment at every halting-ground. On the 
way they encanfped one day on a plain of sand, and in spite of 
every labour, they could not, on account of the sand, make an 
entrenchment. Sher Shah considered by what contrivance the 
entrenchment could be completed. Mahmud Khdn, grandson ^ 
of Sher Shdh, said : “ Let my lord order that sacks should be 
filled with sand, and that they should make the entrenchment 
with the bags.** Sher Shdh praised his grandson*s contrivance, 
and was greatly delighted, and ordered thit they should make 
the fortifical^^ of bags filled with sani^i^f^ accordingly, at that 
halting-placers^ did so. approached the enemy, 

Shec £hdn coni wed a s tpaiWm^: and having written letters in 
the nan^^imi^PB^RoblGS to this effect, viz., ^^Let not the 
any anxiety or doubt to find its way to his heart. 

Tng the battle we will seize Maldeo, and bring him to you,*” 
and having inclosed these letters in a kharita or silken bag, he 
gave it to a certain persgn, and directed him to go near to the 
tent of the vakil of Mildeo, and remain there, and when he went 
out to drop the kharita on his way, and conceal himself. Sher 
Shdh*s agent did as he was ordered; and when the vakil of 
Mdldeo saw the kharita lying, ho picked it up, and sent the 
letters to Mdldeo. When the latter learnt their contents, he 
was much alarmed, and fled without fighting. Although his 
nobles took oaths of fidelity, he did not heed them. Some of the 
chieftains, such as Jaya Chandel and 6oh&, and others, came and 
attacked Sher Shdh, and displayed exceeding valour. Part of 
the army was routed, and a certain Afghdn came to Sher Shah, 
and abused him in his native tongue, saying, “ Mount, for the 
infidels are routing your army.” Sher Shah was performing 
his morning devotions, and was reading the Musta^dhUi *ashr. 

^ One copy reads “ son,** but be was “ grandson,’* being, according to the 
Makhean-i AfgUni (MS., p. 250) the son of »Adil Kh&n. Dorn (p. 138) calls him 
“ nephew.** The Idrikh-i Khdn Jahdn (MS., p. 182) makes out that he wm a 
grandchild by a daughter, and only seven years old when he suggested this sagacious 
advice. It does not mention the name of this precocious child. 
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He gave no reply to the Afghan. By a sign he ordered his 
horse, and mounted, when news of victory was brought, to the 
effect that Khawds Khdn had slain Jaya and Gdia witli all their 
forces. When Slier Shdh learnt the valour and gallantry of 
Jaya and Goha, he said; “I had nearly given the kingdom of 
DeliU for a millet {hdjra) seed.’^^ He left KhawAs Khan and 
’fsa Khan Kiazi, and some otlier chiefs, in the country of Ndgor, 
and himself returned. Khawas Khan founded a city in his own 
name near the fort of Judhpur, and called it “ KhawLspur,” and 
brought into liis po\|'ir and possession the. whole country of Nagor 
and Ajmir, the forr^^j^Judhpiir, and the district^ of Marwdr. 
Maldco went to the fort ofSili^na, on the bordprxof Gujarat. 

Slier Shell’s nobles repf^5ft<>^ ^ to h p 4 that, as the 
rainy season was near at hand, it go into 

cautonmeiits. Slier Shdh replied, “ I will spenal8||i||j|^^ 
season in a place where I can carry on my work,'’ and marSfflP 
towards the fort of Cliitor.® When he was yet twelve koa from 
the fort of Chitor, the Raja who was, its ruler sent him the 
keys. When Sher Shah came to Chitor, he left in it the 
younger brother of Khawas Khan, Mian Ahmad Sarwani, and 
Husain Khan Kliilji. Sher Shah himself marched towards 
Kachwara. His eldest son ’Adil Khdn took l(^ve to go and visit 
Rantanibhor. Slier Shah said : “ I give you leave in order to 
please you, but come again quickly, and do not remain for a long 
time at that fort.’' When Sher Shah came near Kachwdra, 
Shuja’at Khdn went towards Hindia. Certain persons who 
were envious of Shujd'at Kban, said that Shujd'at Khan kept 
up no troops, though he had to maintain 12,000 horse, and on this 

^ An allusion to the barrenness of Mirwiir. 

* This makes it evident that ho could scarcely have remained at all at Agra on his 
return at the close of 950 or beginning of 951 u. Indeed, had not the Tdrikh^i 
Ldiidi (MS., p. 284) mentioned his proceedings at Ajmir, and his visit to the shrine 
of Khwaja Mu’inu-d din Chishti, his return to Agra at all might have been disputed. 
Shortly after the beginning of 951 11 . ho must have started for Chitor, marching 
during the hot weather, passing the rains in Kachw5ra, and then occupying the closing 
months of 952 and the beginning of 953 with the siege of Kalinjar. This makes lUo 
chronology very plain. 
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account he dared not come into the presence, and made a pre- 
text of going to Hindia. The sons of Shuja’at Khdn, Mian 
B&yazid and- IJaulat Kh4n, were with Sher Shah, and wrote 
the true state of the case to Shuja’at Khdn. On hearing the 
news, Shuja’at Khdn came to Kachwdra, to the king, and 
requested his horses should be branded. 7500 he passed under 
the brand, and he said that tlie rest were in his districts on 
duty, and if ordered he would send for them and pass tliem too 
under the brand. Slier Shah replied : “ There is no necessity 
for branding them, for your force is with^you ; and as to the 
persons who have defamed you, their^jees are blackened/’ 
When he'diS^j^ed Shuja’at Kha m Jre said : “As soon as you 
receive news thjjjfiKalinjar^ lyjlpfflmi, do you, without fail, set off 
for the fickhii^^Hpill^flSte. Do not delay or linger at all.” 
^BbeiJ||Hlffim^lf inarched from Kacliwara towards Kalinjar. 
PB^Wie reached the stage of Shahbandl, news carno that ’ Alam 
Khdn Miana had created a disturbance in the Do4b, and having 
raised the province of Mirath (Meerut), had ravaged great part of 
the neighbouring country. Sher Sh^ih turned from Shalibandi, 
and had gone two marches, when news arrived that ’Alam Khan 
had been conquered ; for Bhagwant, the slave of Khawas Khdn, 
and g ivernor of Sirhind, had slain him near Sirhind, Upon 
this, Sher Shdh turned again towards Kalinjar The liaja of 
Kalinjar, Kirat Sing, did not come out to meet him. So he 
ordered the fort to be invested, and threw up mounds against it, 
and in a short time the mounds rose so high that they over- 
topped the fort. The men who were in the streets and houses 
were exposed, and the Afghans shot them with their arrows and 
muskets from off the mounds. The cause of this tedious mode 
of capturing' the fort was this. Among the women of Raja 
Kirat Sing was a Patar slave-girl, that is a dancing-girl. The 
king had heard exceeding praise of her, and he considered how 

* So spelt in all the copiet. It is more usual to write it Klilinjar.” 

* Ahmad Yftdg&r (MS., p. 313 ) says that the reason for his advancing against 
Kalinjar was, that Birsingdeo Buudela, wlio had been summoned to Court, had ded, 
and taken refuge with the Ekjh of Kalinjar, who refused to give him up. 
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to get possession of her, for he feared lest if he stormed the 
fort, the Hiijk Kirat Sing would certainly make a jauhar, and 
would burn the girl. 

On Friday, the 9th of Rabi'u-1 awwal, 952 a.h., when one 
watch and two hours of the day was over, Sher Shdh called 
for his breakfast, and eat with his \dama and priests, without 
whom ho never breakfasted. In the midst of breakfast, Shaikh 
Nizdm said, “ There is nothing equal to a religious war against 
the infidels. If you be slain you become a martyr, if you live 
you become a ghdsd/* When Sher Shdh had finished eating 
his breakfast, he oAi;.!^! Davyd Khan to bring loaded shells,^ 
and went up to the top dh^i^nound, and with hij^^Jwn hand shot 
oflf many arrows, and said, co ijT i s not ; he delays 

very long.” But when they wore atTHllpKlJ|Mdil^S^ er Shdh 
came down from the mound, and stood where tliej 
While the men were employed in discharging them, by tT 
of God Almighty, one shell full of gunpowder struck on the gate 
of the fort and broke, and came and fell where a great number of 
other shells were placed. Those which were loaded all began to 
explode. Shaikh Halil, Shaikh Nizdm, and other learned men, 
and most of the others escaped and were not burnt, but they 
brought out Sher Shdh partially burnt. A yjung princess who 
was standing by the rockets was burnt to death. When Sher 
Shah was carried into his tent, all his nobles assembled in darhdr ; 
and he sent for 'fsd Khan Hajib and Masnad Khdn Kalkapur, 
the son-in-law of ’fsd Khdn, and the paternal uncle of the 
author, to come into his tent, and ordered them to take the fort 

^ Perhaps this may mean only “rockets.” The words are “ hukkahd pur az dtish.^' 
It is to bo remarked that there is no mention of degy a mortar ; and the shape of a 
hukkay or smoking-bowl, is not unlike that of a loaded rocket. Moreover, if a shell 
had burst, except very close, it would not have ignited other shells, and shells do not 
usually nbound unexploded ; whereas, it is a common occurrence for a rocket to 
retrace its path, especially, as appears here to have been the case, when the stick 
breaks. On the other hand, it is to be remembered that the shape of a hukka is still 
more like a shell; and that there is, and was, a specific word for rocket (Adn)— a 
Hindi vocable in common use even in Persian authors, and which might easily have 
been introduced in this passage without any violation of usage or propriety. 
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while he was yet alive. When Kh&n came out and told the 
chiefs that it was Sher Shih’s order that they should attack on 
every side and cw-pture the fort, men came and swarmed out 
instantly on every side like ants and locusts; and by the time of 
afternoon prayers captured the fort, putting every one to the 
sword, and sending all the infidels to hell. About the hour of 
evening prayers, the intelligence of the victory reached Sher 
Shfi,h, and marks of joy and pleasure appeared on his coun- 
tenance. RSja Kirat Sing, with seventy men, remained in a 
house. Kutb Khdn the whole night long wAched the house in 
person lest the Raja should escape. Shejs^wS-h said to his sons 
that none of ^bles need w^^^J^rflnouse, so that the R4ja 
escaped out of the flpus e, anc^i^pTabour and trouble of this long 
ext day at sunrise, however, they took 

t h — 

10th RabI^u-1 awwal, 952 a.h. (May, 1545 a.d.), 
Sher Shdh went from the hostel of this world to rest in the 
mansion of happiness, an^ ascended peacefully from the abode 
of this world to the lofty heavens. The date was discovered in 
the words a% dtash mtird, “ He died from fire.’’ 


Conclusion of the Work. 

On (pertain matters regarding Sher Shdh^ on ivhich he was busied 
day and nighty and which he enjoined to his sons, chiefs, and nobles, 
and ivhich he caused to be recorded^ 

When fortune gave into the hands of Sher Shdh the bridle of 
power, and the kingdom of Hind fell under his dominion, he made 
certain laws, both from his own ideas, and by extracting them 
from the works of the learned, for securing relief from tyranny, 
and for the repression of crime and villany ; for maintaining the 
prosperity of his realms, the safety of the highways, and the 
comfort of merchants and troops. He acted upon these laws, 

* The Hiahhzan-i Afghdni says that the first act of Isl&m Sh&h’s reign was to 
order him for execution. 
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and it was proved by experience that they became the means of 
procuring tranquillity for the classes above mentioned. Slier 
Shah often said, “ It behoves kings to inscribe the page of their 
history with the characters of religion, that their servants and 
subjects may love religion ; for kings are partakers in every 
act of devotion and worship which proceeds from the priests and 
the people. Crime and violence prevent the development of 
prosperity. It behoves kings to be grateful for the favour that 
the Lord has made his people subject to them, and therefore not 
to disobey the coniTnandments of God.’’ 

Slier Sh4h atteAtj^o every business concerning the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom revenues, whethc^ great or small, 

in his own person. Nor cWwat^permit temporal affairs 
to be unmixed with devotion ; dayaS!MI[jj|^|hojv^ employed 
in both works. He had his dependents in waitnf 
when two-thirds of the night were passed ; and bathiii^ 
every night he employed himself in prayer and supplication 
until the fourth watch. After that he heard the accounts of the 
various officers, and the ministers made their reports of the work 
to be done in their respective departments, and the orders which 
Slier Shah gave they recorded for their future guidance, that 
there might be no necessity for inquiry in ^future. When the 
morning had well broken, he again performed his ablutions, and 
with a great assembly went through his obligatory devotions, 
and afterwards read the Musfa*db-t Uishr^ and other prayers, n 
After that his chiefs and soldiers came to pay their respects, 
and the “heralds’’ {nakiba) called out each man by name, and 
said : — “ Such and such a one, the son of such a one, pays his 
respects.” One full hour after sunrise, that is to say about tlie 
first hour of the day, ho performed the Namdz-i ishrdk} After 
this, he inquired of his chiefs and soldiers if any of them had no 
jagir^ that he might assign them one before entering on a cam- 
paign ; and said that if any asked for a jdgir while engaged 

' These as well as some other of the observances noted above are supererogatory.-" 
See JTdnim-t Uldm^ p. 56. 
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in a campaign, h« should be punished. After that he asked if 
there were any who were oppressed or evil treated, that he 
might right them^ for Sher Shdh was adorned witli the jewel of 
justice, and he oftentimes remarked, “Justice is the most excel- 
lent of religious rites, and it is approved alike by the kings of 
infidels and of the faithful.” * * * So he employed himself 
in personally discharging the administration of the kingdom, 
and divided both day and night into portions for each separate 
business, and suffered no sloth or idleness to find its way to him. 
“ For,” said ho, “ it behoves the great to b^lways active, and 
they should not consider, on account greatness of their 

own dignity an^ loftiness of their ^^;(?Snk, the affairs and busi- 
ness of the kingdSjnsmall and should place no undue 

reliance * * The corruption of ministers of 

cQ^^I^^PI^^ces was the means of my ac(^uiring the worldly 
H^Prom I possess. A king should not have corrupt vakih or 
icazirs : for a receiver of bribes is dependent on the giver of 
bribes ; and one who is dependent is unfit for the office of wazir^ 
for he is an interested personage ; and to an interested person 
loyalty and truth in the administration of the kingdom are lost.” 

When the young shoot of Sher Shah's prosperity came into 
bearing, he always ascertained the exact truth regarding the 
oppi'essed, and the suitors for justice ; and he never favoured the 
oppressors, although they might be his near relations, his dear 
sons, his renowned nobles, or of his own tribe ; and he never 
showed any delay or lenity in punishing oppressors. ♦ * * 
Among the rules which Sher Shall promulgated, and which 
were not before known in the world, is the branding of horses ; ^ 

^ But the TdrikH-% Khan Jahdn (MS., p. 187) says, that the practice was intro- 
duced by Sult&n Saujar, and that the example was followed by other Sult^ins ; that 
in Hindusthu, it was observed by 'Alhu-d din Kbilji, and that Sher Slihh merely 
renewed his ordinance. Abd-1 Fazl contemptuously remarks, that he sought the 
applause of future generations, by mere revivals of Alhu-d din’s regulations which 
he had read of in the Tdrikh-i Ktroz Skdhi. Sher Shhh was such an admirer of the 
^dgh system, that men, as well as cattle, on his register, had to submit to it. The 
Tdrlkh-i Ldudi (MS., p. 236) says that even the sweepers had the royal brand im- 
pressed on them ; it omits to say on what part of tho body. Allusion, however, may 
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and he said he ordered it on this account, that the rights of 
the chiefs and their soldiers might be distinct, and that the 
chiefs might not be able to defraud the soldiers bf their rights ; 
and that every one should maintain soldiers according to his 
rank {mansah\ and should not vary his numbers. “ For,^^ said he, 
“ in the time of Sultdn Ibrahim, and afterwards, I observed that 
many base nobles were guilty of fraud and falsehood, who, at 
the time when their monthly salary was assigned to them, had a 
number of soldiers ; but when they had got possession of their 
jdgtrs, they dismifted the greater number of their men without 
payment, and only^ti^t a few men for indispensable duties, 
and did not even pay full. Nor did they regard the 

injury to their master’s intoreS!!H^^the ing^^itude of their own 
conduct; and when their lord ordcrc^!fiilli[^U^»'^^se^^^ 
their forces, they brought strange men and hors^ 
them, but the money they put into their own treasurle 
time of war they would be defeated from paucity of numbers, 
but they kept the money, and when tjheir mastor^s affairs became 
critical and disordered, they, equipping themselves with this 
very money, took service elsewhere ; so from the ruin of their 
master’s fortunes they suffered no loss. When I had the good 
fortune to gain power, I was on my guard against the deceit and 
fraud of both chiefs and soldiers, and ordered the horses to be 
branded, in order to block up the road against these tricks and 
frauds ; so that the chiefs could not entertain strangers to fdl up ' 
their ranks."' Sher Shdh’s custom was this, that ho would not pay 
their salary unless the horses were branded, and ho carried it to 
such an extent that he would not give anything to the sweepers 
and women servants about the palace without a brand, and they 
wrote out descriptive rolls of the men and horses and brought 

be made only to the horses of the sweepers, though it seems improbable that such a 
class should have had any. The passage in the Wdki^dt-i Mushtdkl (MS., p. 99) 
runs thus : “ Even in the Haram establishment he gave a salary to no one unleM hu 
horses were branded, insomuch that even a sweeper caused the stamp to be applied. 
This work, as usual, is the source of the information in the Tdrlkh-i Ddidi^ and all 
the trivial anecdotes which follow on the subjeot of the ddgh are the same in both. 
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them before him, and he himself compared the rolls when he 
fixed the monthly salaries, and then he had the horses branded 
in his presence. • « 

After the Namaz-i ishrdk, he went through various business : 
he paid each man separately, mustered his old troops, and 
spoke to the newly-enlisted men himself, and questioned the 
Afghdns in their native tongue. If any one answered him 
accurately in the Afgh&n tongue, ho said to him, “ Draw a bow,” 
and if he drew it well, he would give him a salary higher than 
the rest, and said, “ I reckon the Afghan to^ue as a friend.” 
And in the same place he inspected tho trjj^re which arrived 
from all parts of the kingdom, and ga^i^»*^dience to his nobles 
or their vakik^ or i(^ammddrs^0Sl^u\o envoys of the kings of 
other couniries 2 wlJp^*^t& his victorious camp ; or he heard 
iha froiu the iiobles wlio were liis ^dmiU^ and 

Swers to them according to his own judgment, and the 
miinshis wrote them.* When two hours and a half of the day 
were over, he rose up and eat his breakfast with his \ilama and 
holy men, and after breakfast he returned and was engaged as 
before described till mid-day. At mid-day he performed the 
kailula (whicli is a supererogatory act of devotion), and took a 
short repose. After his rest he performed the afternoon devo- 
tions in company with a large assembly of men, and afterwards 
employed, himself in reading the Holy Word, After that he 
, spent his time in the business described above ; and whether at 
home or abroad, there was no violation of these rules. 

The rules for the collection of revenue from the people, and for 
the prosperity of tho kingdom, were after this wise : Tliere was 
appointed in every pargana} one anw\ one God-fearing shikkddr^ 
one treasurer, vne kdrhm to write Hindi, and one to write 
Persian ; and he ordered his governors to measure tho land 
every harvest, to collect tho revenue according to the measure- 
ment, and in proportion to the produce, giving one share to the 

' [The JFdkVdt-i Mushtdki lias this passage, and states that the parganat were 
116,000 iu number, ] 
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cultivator, and half a share to the mukaddam ; and fixing the 
assessment with regard to the kind of grain, in order that the 
muhaddams^ and chaudhark^ and *dmih should Hot oppress the 
cultivators, who are the support of the prosperity of the kingdom. 
Before his time it was not the custom to measure the land, but 
there was a kdnimgo in every pm^gana^ from whom was ascertained 
the present, past, and probable future state of the pargana. In 
every sarMr he appointed a chief shikkddr a chief mnnsif^ that 
they might watch the conduct both of the ^dmih and the people ; 
that the ^dmik should not oppress or injure the people, or 
embezzle the king’^&^enue ; and if any quarrel arose among the 
king’s 'd7mh regardin^^i^^oundaries of the parganiu, they 
were to settle it, that no comlNw^j^iight find its way amongst 
the king’s affairs. If the people/^^rom m^^WJii^ssness or 
rebellious spirit, created a disturbance regarding 
the revenue, they were so to eradicate and destroy therff^WS 
punishment and chastisement that their wickedness and rebellion 
should not spread to others. 

Every year, or second year, he changed his ^dmihy and sent 
new ones, for he said, “I have examined much, and accurately 
ascertained that there is no such income and advantage in 
other employments as in the government of a district. There- 
fore I send my good old loyal experienced servants to take 
charge of districts, that the salaries, profits, and advantages, 
may accrue to them in preference to others ; and after two years 
I change them, and send other servants like to them, that they 
also may prosper, and that under my rule all my old servants 
may enjoy these profits and advantages, and that the gate of 
comfort and ease may be opened to them.” 

And this amount offerees fully equipped and stored came yearly 
to the king’s presence. His whole army was beyond all limit or 
numbering, and it increased every day. The rule regarding the 
army for guarding the kingdom from the disturbances of rebels, 
and to keep down and to repress contumacious and rebellious za- 
minddny so that no one should think the kingdom undefended, and 
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therefore attempt to conquer it, was as follows: Sher Sh&h always 
kept 150,000 horse and 25,000 footmen, either armed with 
matchlocks or bows, present with him, and on some expeditions 
took even more with him. Haibat Khan Niazi, to whom the 
title of ’Azam Hum&yun had been granted, had one force con- 
sisting of 30,000 horsemen in the neighbourhood of the fort 
of Rohtds, near to Bdlndth of the jogis^ and held in check 
the country of Kashmir and of the Ghakkars. Dibdlpur and 
Mult&n were committed to Fath Jang Khan, and in that (latter) 
fort much treasure was stored ; and in the fortjof Milwat (which 
T4tar KhAn Yusuf-khail built in the Sultdn Bahlol) 

was stationed Hamid Kh^-n Kaka r, jvh ^^^cld such firm posses- 
sion of the Nagarkot, Jwdla^^^BBuiwS,!, and Jammu hills, in 
fact the \>filj(ole hi Duntry, that no man dared to breathe in 
Tim; and he collected the revenue by measure- 
from the hill people. The mrkdr of Sirhind was 
given in jdgir to Masnad ’Ali Khawas Khdn, who kept in that 
sarMr his slave Malik Bhagwant, at the capital Dehli. Mian 
Ahmad Khdn Sarwdni was amir, and ’Adil Khdn and Hatiin 
Kiidn shikkdar ?A\difaujdd)\ And as the head-men and cultivators 
of the mrkdr of Sainbhal had fled from the oppression of Nasir 
Khan, nher Shdh sent there Masnad ’Ali ’fsa Khdn, son of 
Masnad ’Ali Haibat Khdn Kalkapur Sarwdni, who had the title 
of Khdu-i ’Azam, and was a counsellor and adviser of Sultdns 
Bahlol and Sikandar ; and he said to him : “ I have given to 
you the parganas of Kdnt, Gola, and Tilliar for your family and 
your old horsemen. Enlist five thousand new cavalry, for the 
mrkdr of Sambhal is full of disaffected and riotous people, and 
the cultivators of that sarkdr are for the most part rebellious and 
contumacious, and they are always given to quarrelling with and 
resisting their rulers.” 

When Masnad 'All TsS, Kh&n came to that mrkdr, he being 
a lion in valour and gallantry, so humbled and overcame by 
the sword the contumacious zaminddrs of those parts, that they 
did not rebel even when he ordered them to cut down their 
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jungles, which they had cherished like children, but cut them with 
their own hands, though drawing deep sighs of affliction; and 
they reformed and repented them of their thit^ving and highway 
robberies, and they paid in at the" city their revenue according to 
the measurements. Sher Khdn said: “By reason of these two 
Sarwanis, that is to say, 'fsd Khdn and Mian Ahmad, I have no 
cause for anxiety from the sarkdr of Dehli to tlio sarkdr of Lucknow. 

And Bairak Niazi, who was shikkdar of Kanauj, so subjected 
the contumacious and highway plunderers inhabiting the ^mnjana 
of Malkonsah, thai no man dared to draw a breath in contraven- 
tion of his orders. %jBairak Nidzi so established authority over 
the people of Kanauj^SJ^atno man kept in his house a sword, 
an arrow, a bow, or a gun^^, any iron article whatever, 
except the implements of husbandry and cooking utensils ; and 
if he ordered the head-men of any village to atW^ ^im, th ey 
obeyed his order, and dared not for one moment to abseiMH|^ 
selves. The fear and dread of him was so’ thoroughly instilled 
into the turbulent people of those parts, that according to the 
measurement they paid their revenue to the treasurers. 

And when the rebellion and disobedience of the zamincldrs 
who live in the parts about the banks of the ‘rivers Jumna 
and Ohambal became known to Sher Shdh, lie brought 12,000 
horsemen from the Sirhind sarkdr^ and Quartered them iii 
the pargana of Hatkant and that neighbourhood, and they 
repressed the zaminddrs and cultivators of those parts ; nor 
did they pass over one person who exhibited any contumacy. 
And in the fort of Gwdlior, -Sher Shah kept a force to which 
were attached 1000 matchlockinen. In Baydiia, he left a division, 
besides a garrison of 500 matchlocks ; in Rantambhor, another 
division, besides 1600 matchlocknien ; in tlie fort of Chitor, 
3000 matchlockmen ; ^ in the fort of Shadmabdd, or Maiulu, was 

The Tarikh-i JDdudi (MS., p. 229) says bo had 8000 m^Ltchlockraen in his service. 
He adds, thut 1600 were stationed in Chitor, 600 in Rantambhor, 1000 in Bayhiia, 
2000 in Gw&lior, and a due proportion in every other fort. Whether all these are in- 
cluded in the 8000, or the 8000 were a mere personal guard, is not plain. In no 
single instance does the enumeration correspond with that of our author. 
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stationed Shujd'at Khan, with 10,000 horse and 7000 match- 
locks. He had his jdgirs in Malw4 and Hindia. In the fort of 
K&isin a force.w^s stationed, together with 1000 artillerymen; 
and in the fort of Ohundr another force also, with 1,000 match- 
lockmen; and in the fort of Eohtds, near Bihdr, he kept Ikhtiyar 
Khan Panni, with 10,000 matchlockmen ; and Sher Shah kept 
treasures without number or reckoning in that fort. And he 
kept a force in the country of Bhadauria,^ ^nd another under 
Khawas KJian and Khan in the country of Ndgor Judhpur 
.and Ajmir; anotlier in Lucknow, and one in mrkdr Kalpi. The 
kingdom of Bengal he divided into parts, an^j/made Kdzi Fazilat 
a77iir of that whole kingdom. And place where it served 

his interests, he kept garrison^^jj^^^ 

After a time he used to send for the forces which had 

send away in 
and hardship 
of justice in 

every place, and always employed himself in founding charities, 
not only for his lifetime, but even for after his death. May glory 
and blessings be upon his eminent dignity ! For the convenience 
in travelling of poor travellers, on every road, at a distance of 
two Jeos, lie made a s(u\u ; and one road with sarais he made from 
the fort which he built in the Panjab to the city of Sunargaon, 
which is situated in the kingdom of Bengal, on the shore of the 
^ ocean. Another road he made from the city of Agra to Bur- 
hanpur, wliich is on the borders of the kingdom of the Dekhin, 

• ajid he made one from the city of Agra to J udhpur and Chitor ; 
and one luad with sardls from the* city of Lahore to Multan. 
Altogether he built 1700 sardh^ on various roads ; and in every 

^ It is to be regretted that the MSS. show a want of concurrence in the enumera- 
tion of these forces. The T<irikh-i DdUdi, in the passage quoted ahovo, says that 
there was also maintained a body of footmen, acting singly and independently, called 
paiks; and 113,000 lioraemcii distributed throughout the parganas for the protec- 
tion of the district forts. 

* One MS. has 2500 mrdis. The Nawddiru4 Eikdydt (MS., p. 699) boldly says 
2600 sardis on the road from Bengal to the Indus alone. This arises from the double 
ignorance of rating that distance at 2500 koi^ and of reckoning that there was a sardi 
at each instead of at every second one. 

VOL. IV. 


enjoyed djBjWhd conffort on their jdgtrs^ and to 
^||fl|PIRmthe chiefs^vho had undergone labour 
with his victorious *arniy. He appointed courts 
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^arai he built separate lodgings, both for Hindus and Musulraans, 
and at the gate of every mrai he had placed pots full of water, that 
any ono might drink; and in every sardi he fettled Brahmans 
for the entertainment of Hindus, to provide hot and cold 
water, and beds and food, and gniin for their horses; and it 
was a rule in these sardiSy that whoever entered them received 
provision suitable to his rank, and food and litter for his cattle, 
from Government. Villages were established all round the 
sardis. In the middle of every sa)'di was a well and a masjid of 
burnt brick ; and -he placed an imam and a nma^zzin in every 
mas^Jid, together wi4k|ga custodian {shahna)^ and several watchmen ; 
and all these were maitn ^ed from the land near the sardi. In 
every sardi two horses \^l|y£ept, that they might quickly 
carry newsd I have heard that Husain Tashtdar^ once, on an 
emergency, rode 300 kos in ono day.^ 'On botlW^d^s of tlie 
highway Slier Shah planted fruit-bearing trees, such as^Hm^l^ 
much shade, that in the hot wind travellers might go along under 
the trees ; and if they should stop by the way, might rest and 
take repose.^ If they put up at a sardiy they bound their horses 
under the trees. 

' We shall see below, that they arc said to have amounted to 3400, The Tdrikh-i 
Khan Jahdn (MS,, p. 186) adds : “ In order that every day news might be conveyed 
to him from the Nilib and Agra, and the very extremities (d’ the countries of Bengal.” 
Sikandar Lodi has the credit of having established those udk chauhis before him. 

* In some copies he is called ** Shikkddr hut in others, and very plainly in the 

two works quoted below, he is called “ Tashlddrj' or ewer-bearer, a member of the 
royal household. i 

3 The WdkCdt-i Mushtdki (MvS., p. 97), followed by the Tdrlkh-iDdUdi (MS., 
p. 225), has another account of this impossible feat, which would defy even a twenty- 
Oshaldistone power. Fifty miles ai^hour for twelve hours without intermission ! ! ! 

** Husain Khan Tashtdhr was sent on some business from Bengal. lie went on 
travelling night and day. Whenever sleep came over him, he placed himself on a 
bed {chahdr-pdi)y and the villagers carried him along on their shoulders. When he 
awoke, he again mounted a horse, and went on his way. In this manner ho reached 
Chitor from Gaur in three days ; and think what a distance that is ! ” It is indeed, 
800 miles, as the crow flies, over some of the most impracticable parts of India ! Such 
senselc-ss lying should be exposed ; but the native mind is at present so constituted 
as to put implicit credence even in such an averment os this. 

* The author of the Muntakhabu-t Tawdrikh says that he himself saw the high 
road from Bengal to Rohths, which wjis in many places so ornamented, after it ha 
8t<»od for fifty-two years. It is strange that, at this period, not a trace can bo found ot 
tardiy mosque, road, ,or tree. His beautiful mausoleum at Sahsar&ra is still a state y 
object, standing in the centre of an artificial piece of water, faced by walls of cut stone. 
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Sher Shdh also built a fort, Eohtas, on the road to Khurdsdn, to 
hold in check Kashmir and the country of the Gliakkars, near 
the hill of Balndth Jogi, four koft from the river Behat, and 
about sixty kos from Lahore, and fortified and strengthened it 
exceedingly. There was never seen a place so fortified, and 
immense sums were expended upon the work. I, 'Abbas Kalkapur 
Sarwani, author of the Tuhfa-i Akhar Shdhi^ have heard from 
the relators of the history of Sher Shah, that, when build- 
ing this fort, stones were not procurable. The overseers wrote 
in their reports that stone was not procurabI|, or only procurable 
at an enormous outlay. Sher Shah wrot^/back in reply, that 
his order should not be allowed to^i" from avarice, and they 
should go on with the buildingWiough they paid for the stone 
its weight in copper. lie called that fort “ Little Eohtas."^ 
JfheJgl^r capita! city of Dehli was at a distance from the 
ia7and Sher Shah destroyed and rebuilt it by the bank of the 
Jumna, and ordered two forts to be built in that city, with the 
strength of a mountain, and loftier in height ; the smaller fort 
for the governor's residence ; the other, the wall round the entire 
city, to protect it;^ and in the governor's fort he built a jama 
majhl of stone, in the ornamenting of which much gold, lapis 
/(fzidiy md other precious articles were expended. But the forti- 
cations round the city were not completed when Sher Shah died. 
He destroyed also the old city of Kanauj, the former capital of the 
Kings of India, and built a fort of burnt brick there ; and on the 
spot where ho had gained his victory he built a city, and called 
it Sher Sur, I can find no satisfactory reason for the destruc- 
tion of file old city, and the act was very unpopular. Another 
fort, that of Bohnkundal, he also built, and ordered another fort 
to be built in these hills, and called it “ Sher Koh.’'^ He said, 

^ The Tdrikh-i Bdudi (MS., p. 236) says “ New Eoht&s,” and adds, that “ it cost 
eight krors^ five lacs, five thousand and two and a half ddms, which means Bahlolis. 
All which is written over the gate of the fort.*' 

* Literally, that it might be a “ Jabaii-panhh,’' which was the name of one of the 
old cities of Dehli. 

^ There is a notice of the fort of Patna, which was built by him, among the 
Extracts from the Tdrikh-i Bdudi 
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“ If my life lasts long enough, I will build a fort in every 
sarkdr, on a suitable spot, whicli may in times of trouble 
become a refuge for the oppressed and a check to ihe contuma- 
cious ; and I am making all the earthen-work sardzs of brick, 
that they also may serve for the protection and safety of the 
highway.’* 

For the protection of the roads from thieves and highway rob- 
bers, he made regulations as follows : He strictly impressed on his 
^dmi7s and governors, that if a theft or robbery occurred within 
their limits, and tlin perpetrators were not discovered, then they 
should arrest the ^mi^dams of the surrounding villages, and 
compel them to make it^^d ; but if the mukaddams produced 
the offenders, or pointed out their haunts, the mitkaddams of the 
village where tlie offenders were sheltered were compelled to 
give to those of the village where the crime occurred the amount 
of restitution they had paid ; the thieves and highway robbe 
themselves were punished with tlie penalties laid down in the 
holy law. And if murders should occur, and the murderers were 
not discovered, the ^dmik were enjoined to seize the mukaddams, 
as detailed above, and imprison them, and give them a period 
within wliich to declare the murderers. If they produced the 
murderer, or pointed out where he lived, they were to lot the 
mvknddam go, and to put the murderer to death; but if the 
mukaddatm of a village where the murder had occurred could 
not do this, they were tliemsolves put to death ; for it has been 
generally ascertained that theft and highway robberies c.an only 
take place by the connivance of those liead-men. And if in some 
rare case a theft or highway robbery does occur within the limits 
of a village without tlie cognizance of the mnkaddam, he will 
shortly make inquiry that he may ascertain the circumstances of 
it ; for muknddama and cultivators are alike thieves, and they 
boar to each other the intimate relations of kinsmen : hence either 
the mukaddams are implicated in thefts and highway robberies, 
or can ascertain who perpetrated them. If a mnkaddam liarbours 
thieves and robbers unknown to the governor, it is fit he should 
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be punished, or even be put to death, that it may be a warning 
to others to abstain from similar acts.^ 

In the days df Sher Shah and of IsUm Shah, the miikaddams 
used to protect the limits of their own villages, lest any thief or 
robber, or enemy of their enemies, might injure a traveller, and 
so be the means of their destruction and death. And he directed 
his governors and ''dmiU to compel the people to treat merchants 
and travellers well in every way, and not to injure them at all ; 
and if a merchant should die by the way, not to stretch out the 
hand of oppression and violence on his go\Ms as if they were 
unowned; for Shaikh Nizami (may Go^i^ro merciful to him!) 
has said : “ If a merchant die in y.o5cf country, it is perfidy to 
lay hands on his property.*’ Throughout his whole kingdom 
Sher Sh4h only levied customs on merchandize in two places, 
;iz. ; when it came from Bengal, customs were levied at Gharri 
^Sikri-gali) ; when it came from the dii'oction of Khurasan, the 
customs were levied on the borders of the kingdom ; and again, 
a second duty was levied^at the place of sale. No one dared to 
levy ether customs, cither on the road or at the ferries, in town 
or village. Sher Shdh, moreover, forbad his officials to purchase 
anything in the bdzdrs except at the usual bazar rates and 
prices. 

^ The Tdrikh-i Bdudi (MS., pp. 231, 247) mentions two instances in illustration 
of this enforcement of village responsibility. One was, that a horse was stolen one 
night from Sher Sh&b's camp at Th&nesar, for which all the zaminddrs for a circuit 
of fifty koa were summoned and held responsible, with the threat that if the thief and 
horse wore not forthcoming within three days, the lives of every one of them would 
fall a sacrifico. Both were shortly produce^ and the thief was immediately put to 
death. Another was a case in which a ihurdei^was committed near Ethw^^ on a piece 
of land which had long been disputed between the neighbouring villages. In this 
instance, it being impossible to fix upon the responsible village, Sher Sh&h directed 
that two men should be sent to cut down a tree which was near the spot where the 
murder was committed, with orders that any man who came to prohibit them should 
he sent in to him. A muhaddam of one of the villages camo forward to remonstrate, 
and was dealt with accordingly. He was tauntingly asked, how he could know of a 
tree being cut down so far from his village, and yet not know of a man being cut 
down. All the inhabitants of tho village were then seiaed, and threatened with death, 
if the murderer were not produced within three days. Under these circumstances, 
there was of course no difficulty in getting the culprit, or at least a culprit, who was 
forthwith executed ! 
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One of the regulations Sher Shah made was this: That 
his victorious standards should cause no injury to the cultiva- 
tion of the people ; and when ho marched ho per^bnally examined 
into the state of the cultivation, and stationed horsemen round 
it to prevent people from trespassing on any one^s field. I have 
heard from Khan-i ’azain Muzaffar Khan, who said he often accom- 
panied Slier Shah, that ho used to look out right and left, and 
(which God forbid !) if he saw any man injuring a field, he would 
cut off his ears with his own hand, and hanging the corn (whicli 
he had plucked ofF)^ound his neck, would have him to bo paraded 
through the cainp.^ ^^^jd if from the narrowness of the roa<l any 
cultivation was unavoidanly destroyed, he would send (im 2 r.% with 
a surveyor, to measure the cultivation so destroyed, and give 
compensation in money to the cultivators,. If unavoidably the 
tents of his soldiery were pitched near cultivation, the soldiers 
themselves watched it, lost any one else should injure it, and 
they should be blamed and be punished by Slier Sh4h, who 
sliowed no favour or partiality in the (lispensation of justice. If 
he entered an encrny'’s country, he did not enslave or plunder 
the peasantry of that country, nor destroy their cultivation. 
“ For,^^ said he, “ the cultivators are blameless, they submit to 
those in power ; and if I oppress them they|Will abandon their 
villages, and the country will be ruined and deserted, and it will 
be a long time before it again becomes prosperous.” Sher 
Shah very often invaded an enemy ^s country ; but on account 
of his justice the people remained, and brought supplies to his 
army, and he became known, by tlie fame of his generosity and 
benevolence; and ho was all day long occupied in scattering 
gold like the sun, in shedding pearls like a cloud ; and this was 
the reason that the Afghdns collected round him, and that the 
kingdom of Hind list An fell to him. And if any want befell his 

* The WwkCM-i Mtuhtdki (MS., p. 101) and the Tdrikh-i Ddudi (MS., p. 262) 
record a barbarous punishment inflicted on a camol-driver during a march iu Mhlvri, 
for plucking some green chick-pea. Sher Shhh had a hole bored in his nose, and 
with bis feet bound together ho was suspended during a whole march with his head 
downward. After that no one stretched out his band upon corn.” 
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victorious army, he did not suffer one soldier or any poor helpless 
person to be in despair or utterly unprovided for, but gave them 
something for ^leir subsistence. Every day he enlisted men, 
to give them a subsistence. 

His kitchen was very extensive, for several thousand horse- 
men and private followers, who in the Afghan tongue are called 
‘‘ Fiahi/’ fed there ; and there was a general order, that if any 
soldier or religious personage, or any cultivator, should be in 
need of food, he should feed at tlie king's kitchen, and should 
not be allowed to famish. And places for t^e dispensing of food 
to the poor and destitute, and to all neikk'ssitous persons, were 
established in the camp, that they might feed every one as 
above described. The daily cost of these meals, and of those 
places for the distribution of food, was 500 gold pieces {ashrafis). 

It became known to him that the imams and religious persons 
had, since the time of Sultan Ibrahim, by bribing the ^dmils^ 
got into their possession more land than they were entitled 
to hold ; ho therefore ^resumed their holdings, and investi- 
gating the cases himself, gave to each his right, and did not 
ejitirely deprive any man of his possessions. He then gave 
them money for their road expenses, and dismissed them. 
-Desiitute people, who were unable to provide for their own 
subsistence, like the blind, the old, the weak in body, widows, 
and the sick, etc., to such he gave stipends from the treasury of 
the town in which they were resident, and giving them the 
expenses of their journey sent them away. And on account of 
the fraudulent practices of the reHgious personages {imams) y he 
made this aiTangemeiit : he did not give the/r/mdns directing the 
assignments to the religious personages themselves, but ordered 
the munshis to prepare the far mans relating to one parganay 
and to bring them to him. Slier ShSh then put them all into a 
letter and put his seal on it, and gave it to a trustworthy man 
of his own, and said to him, “ Carry these farmdns to such and 
such a pargana*' When the farmdns came to the sliihMdry 
he first made over to the holy personages their stipends, and 
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then gave the farmdns into their possession. Slier Shdh often 
said, “ It is incumbent upon kings to give grants to imdmv, for 
the prosperity and populousness of the cities of Hind are dependent 
on the hnd)m and holy men ; and the teachers and travellers, and 
the necessitous, who cannot come to the king, they will praise 
him, being supported by those who have grants ; and the con- 
venience of travellers and the poor is thereby secured, as well 
as the extension of learning, of skill, and religion ; for whoever 
wishes that God Almighty should make him great, should cherish 
^TJlamd and pious persons, that he may obtain honour in this 
world and felicity in the next.**' 

To every pious Afghan who came into his presence from 
Afghanistan, Slier Shdh used to give money to an amount 
exceeding his expectations, and he would say, “This is your 
share of the kingdom of Hind, which has fallen into my hands, 
this is assigned to you, come every year to receive it.” And 
to his own tribe and family of Sur, who dwelt in the land of 
Eoh, he sent an annual stipend in money, in proportion to the 
numbers of his family and retainers; and during the period 
of his dominion no Afghan, whether in Hind or Roh, was in 
want, but all became men of substance. It was the custom of 
the Afghans during the time of Sultdns Bajilol and Sikandar, 
and as long as the dominion of the Afghans lasted, that if any 
Afghan received a sum of money, or a dress of honour, that sum 
of money or dress of honour was regularly apportioned to him, 
and he received it every year. 

There were 5000 elephants in his elephant sheds, and the 
number of horses personally attached to him was never fixed, 
for his purchases and gifts of them were equally great; but 
3400 horses were always kept ready in the mrdk to bring 
intelligence every day from every quarter. 113,000 villages 
of Hind were included in the royal fisc.^ He sent a 
shikMdr to each of his parganas^ which were all prosperous 

^ The original has ‘*113,000 pargamt^ that is, villages;” hut the WdkVat^i 
Mmhtdki (MS., p. 98) says “ 113,000 pargamsy* without any such qualification. 
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and tranquil, and there was not one place which was con- 
tumacious or desolated; the whole country was settled and 
happy ; corn ‘w^s cheap, nor during his time was there any- 
where scarcity or famine. His army was beyond all reckoning, 
and every day increased. For the enforcement of the regulations 
which he had published for the protection of the people, Slier 
Shdh sent trusted spies with every force of his nobles, in order 
that, inquiring and secretly ascertaining all circumstances relating 
to the nobles, their soldiers, and the people, they might relate 
them to him ; for the courtiers and ministift's, for purposes of 
their own, do not report to the king the whole state of the 
kingdom, lest any disorder or deficiency which may have found 
its way into the courts of justice should be corrected. 

I have lieard froiq a trustworthy Afghan, who was with 
Shujd^at Khan, that when Sher Shah gave him the government 
oP the kingdom of MAlwd, at the time of assigning jagirs^ his 
ministers said to him : ^‘It is time to assign /df/ers to the soldiery 
if it pleases your worshif^; keep a share for yourself from the 
portion assigned to the soldiery, and divide the rest among them.*^ 
Shujd’at Kh4n, from covetousness, agreed to his ministers' proposal. 
When his soldiers heard of it, 2000 of them, men of repute, 
both horse and foot, bound themselves together by an agreement, 
that if Shujd'at Khdn permitted himself, from covetousness, to 
infringe their rights, they would represent the case to Sher 
Shdh, who showed no favour in dipensing justice to any one on 
account of the amount of his followers, or on account of his 
kindred ; that they would unqnimqusly expose the innovations 
of Shuja'at Khdn and his ministers, and that they would stand 
by and assist each other in good or evil, and would not, for any 
worldly covetousness, scratch the face of friendship and alliance 
with the nail of disunion. After this agreement, they went on a 
inarch from Shujd'at Khdn's forces, and sent a man of their own 
to him, saying : “ Your ministers do not give us the full rights 
which Sher Shdh has bestowed on us, and it is contrary to 
liis regulations, that the soldiery should be defrauded; nay, 
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the nobles ought rather to encourage the poor among their 
soldiery with presents, over and above their monthly pay, 
that in time of action they may serve them with earnestness 
and devotion. If you covet our rights, the door will be opened 
to enmity and mutiny, and your army and your forces will be- 
come disunited and dispirited, which will be the cause of disgrace 
to your ministers.’^ 

When Shuja’at Khan became aware of the request of his 
soldiers, he asked of his ministers what course it behoved 
him to pursue. ®iey replied: — “Two thousand cavalry have 
turned aside from the path of obedience, and you are lord 
of 10,000; if you fully satisfy these impudent persons, people 
will think you have done so for dread of Slier Shah, and 
dilatoriness and infirmity will find their vyay among the officers 
of your province and into the stability of your authority. It 
now becomes you to give a stern and peremptory reply, and such 
as shall leave no hope, so that others may not behave ill and 
may not disobey your commands.” Covetousness sowed up the 
far-seeing eye of Sliuja^at Kliairs sagacity, and made him for- 
getful of the justice and watchfulness of Slier Shah. The 
soldiers, on receiving this harsh answer, took counsel together ; 
some said that they ought to go to the presence of Slier Shah 
the Just ; but some Afghans, who knew Slier Shah^s disposition, 
and were moreover possessed of some share of prudeiieo and 
sagacity, said to their friends, — “ It is not proper to go ourselves 
to Slier Shill, for this reason : that ho has posted us with 
Shuja^at Khan in this country of the Dekhin, and it is not 
right for us to move out of these parts without Jiis orders. Let 
us send a vakil to Slier Shah, the protector of the oppressed, to 
represent the real circumstances of our case to him. Whatever 
he orders, let us act up to it ; and if any business of the king s 
should meanwhile occur, it behoves us to exert ourselves in its 
settlement more than all others.” At length the opinion of these 
Afgliins was adopted by all, and they wrote an account of their 
state and sent it. Their vakil had not yet arrived when Sher 
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Shah’s spies reported the circumstances of Shujaat Khdn's 
quarrel with the 2000 remonstrants to Slier Shah. On hearing 
the news, Slier Shah was enraged, and sending for Shuja’at 
Khan’s vakil^ said to him, “ Write to Shuja^at, and say : — 
‘You were poor, and I ennobled you, and put under you Afghans 
better than yourself. Are you not satisfied with the revenue of 
your government, that you covet the rights of the soldiery ? and 
are you without any sliame before tlio people or any fear of God, 
and have you violated my regulations which I have enacted and 
promulgated for this very purpose, that the® chief’s rights and 
those of his soldiery might be distinct, and that the chiefs might 
respect the rights of the soldiers I If you were not a proUg^ of 
my own, I would strip off your skin ; but I pardon you this 
first fault. Do you, bffore their vakil reaches me, appease your 
soldiery, and give them a satisfactory answer ; if not, and their 
vakil comes and complains to me, I will resume yoxxvjdgin^ and 
arrest and punish you severely. It does not behove nobles to 
disobey their master’s orders, for this occasions the loss to him 
of his honour and authority.’ ” 

When the vakiFs letter reached Shuja’at Khdn, he was 
exceedingly confounded and ashamed, and disturbed with dread 
and apprehension ; so reproaching his ministers, he said : — 
“ Your counsel has been the cause of disgrace and distress to 
me. How shall I show ray face to the king?” Then going 
himself to the encampment of the 2000 remonstrants, he made 
many excuses for himself, and appeasing the soldiery with pro- 
mises and oaths that he wou^d nqt do them any harm, and 
encouraging them with gifts and presents, brought them back to 
his own encampment. When the vakil of the soldiers turned 
back again from his journey, and came to Shuja’at Khdn, the 
latter returned many thanks to heaven, and distributed much 
money to the poor and needy, and gave him a horse and a 
princely robe of honour. Sher Shdh’s authority, whether he 
was absent or present, was completely established over the race 
of Afgh&ns. From the fear, either of personal punishment or of 
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deprivation of office, there was not a creature who dared to act 
in opposition to his regulations ; and if a son of his own, or a 
brother, or any of his relatives or kin, or any Chief or minister, 
did a thing displeasing to Sher Shah, and it got to his knowledge, 
he would order him to be bound and put to death. All, laying 
aside every bond of friendship or respect, for the sake of the 
honour of the Afghdn race, obeyed without delay his irresistible 
farmdm. 

I, the author of this relation, 'Abbas Kalkapur Sarwdni, liave 
heard that during' the reign of Sher Shdh, 'Azam Humayun 
Niazi was ruler of the Panjab and Multdn, and had a force 
of 30,000 horse under him. No other of Sher Shilfs nobles 
had so great a force. Sher Shdh sent his own nephew, 
Mubdriz Khan, to govern the district of Roh, which was in 
the possession of the Niazis. Mubariz Khdn ordered Khwdja 
Khizr Sambhali, chief of the Sarnbhals, to give him a mud fort 
which he had built on the Indian (?.<?. eastern) bank of the river 
Sind. Mubariz Khan lived in this fort, and the Sarnbhals were 
generally with him ; indeed there was not a moment they were 
not employed in his service, and always obedient and submissive 
to him. The daughter of Allah-ddd Sarabhal had no equal in that 
tribe for beauty and comeliness. When MuJ)driz Khdn heard the 
fame and renown of her beauty, ho became, without having seen 
her, desperately in love with her, and the bird of rest and quiet 
flew out of his hand. Actuated by the pride of power, he took 
no account of clanship, which is much considered among the 
Afghdns, and especially among the Rohilla men ; and sending a 
confidential person to Allah-ddd, demanded that he should give 
him his daughter in marriage. Allah-ddd sent a civil reply, 
saying : — “ My lord is of high power and rank, and has 
many sons, and many high-born wives and women servants 
are in his female apartments; besides, my lord has been 
bred and brought up in Hindustan, and is possessed of deli- 
cate breeding and graceful accomplishments: my sons have 
the habits and manners of Eoh. Alliance between myself 
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and ray lord is altogether unadvisable, as there is so wide a dif- 
ference between us.” When Mubdriz Khdn heard Allah-ddd’s 
answer, he was-convulsed with exceeding anger, and set himself to 
injure and persecute the Sambhals, in the hope that they, being 
driven to extremities by his violence and oppression, might give 
him Allah-dad’s daughter. From fear of Slier Shah, the Sambhals 
submitted to all the violence and oppression which Mubariz 
committed ; but when it reached beyond all bounds of sufferance, 
Farid, Idri^,^ and Nizam, three illegitimate brothers of Allah- 
dad, said to Mubdriz Khdn, — “ Wo three brQjihers have several 
daughters, and possess more influence in our tribe tlian Allah- 
ddd. W e will give you a daughter of any of us brothers you may 
wish, and do you then abstain from persecuting the Sambhals.” 
Mubdriz Khdn replied : — ‘‘ I do not require your daughters ; 
give me Allah-ddd’s daughter.” 

When the Sambhals perceived that Mubariz Khdn desired a 
thing which could n^ei come to pass, they said undisguisedly to 
him, — “Intermarriages have continually taken place between 
our families and yours, but ahvays those of pure descent have 
intermarried with those of pure descent, and the illegitimate with 
the illegitimate. Although, with regard to your station in life, 
such a marriage is not an equal one, yet, as the mother of us three 
was, as yours was, a slave, and respecting the royal authority, 
we have agreed to our daughters being given in marriage to you, 
in order that the rust of quarrel and contention might bo effaced 
from between us. To this you have not consented, which we much 
regret : do not act in opposition to the fear of God and the customs 
of the At^idns. Allah-dad is o*f pure birth, and he never will be 
compelled to connect himself with you by force and violence, or 
from fear of you ; do not entertain so vain a desire.” When 
Mubdriz Khdn heard these words, from presumption, arrogance, 
and the pride of power, his wrath overpowered him ; he gave 
way to anger and enmity, and hastened to persecute the Sambhals ; 
^Rd, gn account of his hatred, without any fault of theirs, laid 

^ This name is doubtful. 
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waste tlieir villages and their property, and made prisoners of 
many of the inhabitants. Among these he carried off to his own 
house the daughter of Kherii, who was a dependent of Allah- 
ddd, and filled the post of sJiahna among the Sambhals. The 
chiefs of the Sambhals came in a body to Mubariz Khan, and 
said: “ The honour of our women and yours is one. Eelease the 
daughter of Kheru the shahmy and respect the honour of our 
women.” But although the Sambhals humbly and earnestly 
entreated him, he would not listen to them, for his predestined 
time was near a^ hand. When the Sambhals were driven to 
despair, they said to Mubariz Khan: — “You were born in 
Hindustan, and do not understand the habits of the Afghans. 
The crane has never yet overpowered or domineered over the 
hawk. We have paid the reverence due to the king and to 
yourself. Leave us alone, and do not oppress and injure us 
beyond all bounds, and let this helpless one go free.^^ Mubariz 
Khdn in a passion replied : — “ You talk of the honour of this 
dependent of yours ; yon will know what it is when I tear 
Allah- dad’s daughter by force from her house, and bring her 
away.” The chiefs of the Sambhals fell into a passion also, and 
said to Mubariz Khan: — “Have respect to your own life, and 
do not step beyond your own bounds. If ^ou so much as look 
towards our women, we will slay you; though, in return for your 
life, they will put several of our chiefs to death.” Mubariz 
Khdn, on hearing this angry reply of the Sambhals, told liis 
Hindustani doorkeepers to beat the chiefs of the Sambhals out of 
his house, for they were insulting him. When the Hindustani 
doorkeepers lifted up their sticks to beat the Sambhals out of the 
house, a tumult arose. The gallant Sambhals, who had, by 
Mub&riz Kh^in’s violence and oppression, been driven to extremi- 
ties, grew enraged, and, in the twinkling of an eye, killed Mubariz 
KhAn and most of his followers. 

When SherShdh heard the news, he wrote to 'Azam HumSynn, 
saying : — “ The Surs are a tribe the least quarrelsome of the 
Afgh&ns, and if every Afghan was to kill a Sur not one would he 
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left in the world. The Sambhals are of your own tribe. Do 
you bring them to order, and chastise them, that they may not 
set a bad example to others, and may refrain from killing their 
governors for the future.” When this order reached 'Azam 
Humdyiin Ni&zi, he collected an army against the Sambhals. 
They hearing that ’Azam Humdyun was coining in person against 
them, left their country, and took to the hills, where they occu- 
pied fortified positions, intending to go with their families to 
Kabul. 

When 'Azam Humayun heard that it \ps the intention of 
the Sambhals to go to Kdbul, he was overwhelmed with anxiety 
and grief, and took (Counsel with his people, saying : — “ The 
Sambhals arc my brethren, and a numerous tribe and race : we 
cannot seize them by force. If they go to Kabul, Slier Shdh 
will think that I have been negligent in seizing them, and that 
they have escaped from these parts by my connivance. We must 
get hold of them by 'feomo stratagem or contrivance.” He sent his 
rahtl to them, and said: — “ I have ascertained you are not to blame. 
You were ihuch injured and oppressed by Mubariz Khan. I will 
send you to Slier Shdh, and beg him to forgive your fault. Accord- 
ing to the Afghdu custom, the Nidzis shall give several of their 
daughters in marriage to the Surs, or Slier Shdli may put to death 
two or three of your chiefs. It is not fitting that the whole 
tribe should be exiled, and compelled to go to other countries.” 
The Sambhals wrote in their reply : — ‘‘ We are in difficulties. 
If the Surs come to fight with us, we will do our best against 
them, that it may be remembered in the world, how the Nidzis 
combated, and how they w'ent into exile ! If you come and 
fight with us, on both sides Nidzis will be killed ; and if we 
are cast out, "you will even then be disgraced — for it was your 
own tribe who were driven out, and you had no pity. But if 
you will bind yourself by promises and oaths, that you will not 
seek to injure or persecute us, we will come in and make our 
submission. 'Azam Humdyun replied : — “ Have I no regard for 
kin, that I should injure or persecute you?” So ’Azam 
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Humayun made the most solemn promises and oaths to the 
Sambhals ; and the whole tribe, with their wives and families, 
came to him. When he saw that he had deceived the whole 
tribe of Sambhals, and that they had come in with their wives 
and families, he took measures to prevent their escape, and slew 
900 persons. While he was putting them to death, the Niazis 
said to several of their friends among the Sambhals, “We will 
let you escape, fly ! ” But the Sambhals maintained the Afghdn 
honour, and said : — “ It is better to die with our wives and 
families than to live dishonoured ; for it is a well-known proverb, 
‘ The death of a whole tribe is a solemn feast.’ ” When ’Azam 
Humayun had slain most of the Sambhals, he sent their wives 
and families to Slier Shah. Slier Sh4h, who wished no man 
evil, disapproved of ’Azam Humayiin’s cruelty, and said: “Never 
before has such a shameful thing been done among the race of 
Afghans ; but ’Azam Humdyun in fear of the King has slain 
so many of his own tribe. It is only from ‘ his aftection for the 
King that he would thus uselessly shod so much blood of his 
own tribo.’^ Ho had intended to remove ’Azam Humayun from 
his government of the Panjab, but had no time before ho was 
glorified in martyrdom. After his deatli, ’Azam Humayun 
displayed great loyalty, which shall be narrated in its proper 
place. 

From the day that Slier Shdh was established on the throne, 
no man dared to breathe in opposition to him ; nor did any oile 
raise the standard of contumacy or rebellion against him ; nor 
was any heart-tormenting thorn produced in the garden of his 
kingdom ; nor was there any of his nobles or soldiery, or a thief 
or a robber, who dared to direct the eye of dishonesty to the 
property of another ; nor did any theft or robbery ever occur in 
his dominions. Travellers and wayfarers, during the time of Sher 
Shdh’s reign, were relieved from the trouble of keeping watch ; 
nor did they fear to halt even in the midst of a desert. They 
encamped at night at eveiy place, desert or inhabited, without 
fear; they placed their goods and property on the plain, and 
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turned out their mules to graze, and themselves slept with 
minds at ease and free from care, as if in their own house ; and 
the zaminddr 8 fear any mischief should occur to the travellers, 
and that they should suffer or be arrested on account of it, kept 
watch over them. And in the time of Sher Shdh^s rule, a 
decrepit old woman might place a basket full of gold ornaments 
on her head and go on a journey, and no thief or robber would 
come near her, for fear of the punishments which Sher Shah 
inflicted. “ Such a shadow spread over the world, that a decrepit 
person feared not a Rustam/^ During his tit^e, all quarrelling, 
disputing, fighting, and turmoil, which is the nature of the 
Afghans, was altogether* quieted and put a stop to throughout 
the countries of Eoh and of Hindustan, Sher Shdh, in wisdom 
and experience, was a second Haidar. In a very short period 
he gained the dominion of the country, and provided for the 
safety of the highways, the administration of the Government, 
and the happiness of the soldiery and people. God is a discerner 
of ri<(hteousness ! 


Vot, IT, 
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TA'EfKH-I DAl/Df 

OP 

’ABDU-LLA. 

[This history bears no date, and the author says nothin^ 
about himself ; but ho incidentally calls himself ' Abdu-lla, and 
mentions the name of the hlmperor Jahangir ; so the book must 
have been written after tho accession of that monarch, which 
took place in tho year 1605 a.d. The author gives tho following 
account of his work in the Preface : — 

“ History is not simply information regarding tho affairs of 
kings who have passed away ; but it ^is a science which expands 
the intellect, and furnishes the wise with examples. Since this 
humble individual has spent a considerable portion of his life in 
studying historical works pregnant with instructive examples, and 
has examined the conditions of things uiyler many sovereigns; 
and it appeared that the records of tho reigns of tho Afghan 
kings (of Hindustan), who were one of tho dynasties of the times, 
existed only in a scattered form ; I involuntarily conceived the 
design of collecting them, with tho aid of the Almighty, in one 
volume. I therefore undertook the work, and in a very short 
time completed it. I commenced with the reign of Bahlol Lodi, 
who was the first king of the Afghdn dynasty, and brought my 
history down to tho (end of the) reign of Muhammad ’Adah 
Stir [and] Baud Shdh, who was tho last ruler of this race, and 
I entitled it the Tdrikh-i BdudV' ^ D&iid Shdh was beheaded by 
order of the Khan-khdnan, and a chronogram at the end of this 
work gives the date as 983 h, (1575 a.d.). 

> Col. Lees, in Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iii. new series, p. 453. 
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Like all historians of this period, ’Abdu-lla is very deficient 
in dates, and is fond of recording stories and anecdotes, many of 
them not a littltf marvellous. All the writers attribute to the 
Sult&n Sikandar Lodi great intelligence and justice, and a shrewd 
way of settling mysterious disputes. Anecdotes of his acumen 
are numerous, and many of them have been reproduced by later 
writers, and attributed to the monarchs of their own times. A few 
only of the stories recorded under the reign of Sikandar have been 
printed as specimens. The history of his reign, as given in this 
book, is very fragmentary and disjointed, anA amounts to little 
more than desultory memoirs : but this is the prevailing character 
of all the works upon the Afghdn dynasty. They are valuable as 
affording materials from which a history might be compiled ; but 
the dynasty has no special historian. The earlier and the later 
extracts were translated by Sir II. M. Elliot ; but the narratives 
of the reigns of Sikandar and Islam Shah were translated by 
Ensign Charles F. !\lackenzie, and approved by Sir H. M. Elliot. 
The notes are the work of^the latter.] 

Extracts. 

Malik BahJol invited to usur}) the throne, 

Hamid Khdn escaped and fled to Dehli, and pondered how he 
should elevate some one else to the throne in lieu of 'Alau-d din. 
He summoned two competitors for the crown — Kiyam Khan 
and Malik Bahlol. Both obeyed the summons with alacrity. 
Bahlol was at Sirhind, and hastened with the quickness of the 
wind towards Dehli, accompanied by a countless army. Kiyam 
Khdn, hearing that Bahlol had the start of him, abandoned the 
journey on which he had set out. 

Malik Bahlol paid his respects to Hamid Khdn, who, on his 
very first interview, congratulated him upon obtaining the empire 
of Dehli, expressing his own determination to retain the wazdrat. 
Malik Bahlol replied: — “I am a mere soldier, and cannot 
nianage even my own country. You should bo king, and I will 
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be the commander of your troops, and obey any other injunctions 
you may have to issue.^’ # ♦ ♦ 

At last, after engagements had been entered into, he placed 
the keys of the fort before Bahlol, who acknowledged himself 
ready to undertake the service assigned to him. He professed 
to take charge of the city and its gates, leaving the government 
in the hands of Hamid Khdn, and although the latter retained 
all the shadow of power, yet in reality all the royal establish- 
ments were usurped by Bahlol. So long as Hamid Khan retained 
any power, SultAiirBahlol thought it expedient to pay him extreme 
marks of deference, and went every day to pay his respects. 


Character of Sultan BahloL 

Sultan Bahlol was, indeed, a king who fostered religion, and 
evinced courage and generosity. His mercy and benevolence 
were habitual: he observed the rules of lionesty, and liad 
exceeding respect for the law, to the injunctions of which he 
strictly adhered in all his undertakings. He spent most of his 
time in the assemblies of the wise, and in the society of holy 
men ; and made special inquiries respecting the poor and 
necessitous. He never turned away a supjjliant ; and ho read his 
prayers in public five times every day. Ho devoted excessive care 
to the administration of justice j himself hoard the petitions of 
his subjects, and left them not to be disposed of by his ministers. 
He was wise, experienced, considerate, kind, friendly, condescend- 
ing, and just. Whatever came into his possession, in money, 
goods, or parganas^ he distributed it all among his troops, 
and reserved nothing whatever for himself. He accumulated no 
treasure, and executed his kingly functions without parade and 
ostentation. At the time of his meals, he satisfied himself with 
farinaceous food; but any one who entered might partake of 
other viands. In his social meetings he never sat on a throne, 
and would not allow his nobles to stand 5 and even during public 
audiences he did not occupy the throne, but seated himself upon 
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a carpet. Whenever he wrote a farmdn to his nobles, he 
addressed them as Masnad and if at any time tlicy 

were displeased Vi th him, he tried so hard to pacify them that 
he would himself go to their houses, ungird his sword from his 
waist, and place it before the offended party : nay, he would 
sometimes even take off his turban from his head, and solicit for- 
giveness, saying “ If you think me unworthy of the station I 
occupy, choose some one else, and bestow on me some other 
office.” He maintained a brotherly intercourse with all his chiefs 
and soldiers. If any one was ill, he would himself go and attend 
on him. Before he ascended the throne, it was the custom in 
Dehli to distribute, every third day, sharhaf^ pan leaves, sugar- 
candy, and sweetmeats. But Sultdn Bahlol put an end to this, 
and positively decline^J to maintain the practice, observing, that, 
with respect to Afghans, if one poor man should die, a hundred 
thousand of his tribe would come forward, and how could he 
provide for such a multitude, and satisfy them? He was 
exceedingly bold, and on.the day of battle, immediately he saw 
the enemy appear, he would dismount from his horse, fall on his 
knees, and pray for the success of IslSm and the safety of Musul- 
mins, and confess his own helplessness. From the day that he 
became king, no one achieved a victory over him ; nor did he 
once leave the field of battle until he had gained the day, or been 
carried off wounded : or, from the first he avoided an engagement. 

It is said that, during the first week of his accession, he was 
present at worship in the Masjid^i jdmi^ when Mullfi. Fizin, who 
was one of the elders of the city, ageended the pulpit to read the 
khutha. When he had concluded, and had come down again, 
he exclaime4 “ Praised be God ! we have an extraordinary 
tribe of rulers ; nor do I know whether they are the servants of 
the arch-fiend or arch-fiends themselves. Their language is so 
barbarous, that they call a mother, mur; a brother, rdr; a nurse, 
Mr; a soldier, and a man, nwr.” When he said this, Sultan 
Bahlol put his handkerchief to his mouth, and smilingly said : 
“ Mull& F&zin, hold, enough ! for we are all servants of God.” * * 
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The Reign of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 

Historians who have written concerning the reign of Sultan 
Sikandar say, that before his accession to the throne he was 
called Nizam Khan, and that he was remarkable for his beauty, 
which was unsurpassed, and that whoever looked on him yielded 
his Iieart captive. Shaikh Hasan, the grandson of the Shaikh 
Abu Lala whose memory is revered in llapri, was captivated 
by his appearance. This Shaikh Hasan was one of the most 
distinguished men of the period. One winter day, Prince 
Nizam Khan was Hitting in his private chamber, when Shaikh 
Hasan was seized with a desire of beholding him, and he found 
no difficulty in reaching him, on account of the respect in which 
men of his pure mode of life are held. Sultan Sikandar was 
much astonished at seeing him enter, aipl asked him how ho 
had come in without permission, in spite of the doorkeepers. 
The Shaikh answered, “You know best how and when I came.^’ 
The Sultan said: “You consider yourself fond of me?*’ Ho 
replied, “ I cannot hinder myself from being so.** The Sultdn 
ordered him to come forward; he did so, and there was a 
stove before the Sultan : the Sultan placed his hand on the 
Shaikh’s head, and pressed it towards the burning coals ; not- 
withstanding whicli, tlio Shaikh did iiot| make the slightest 
movement or resistance. They remained in this position for a 
short time, when Mubarak Khan Lohani arrived : he wondered 
much at what he saw, and asked who that person (the Shaikh) 
was. The Sultdn replied that it was Shaikh Hasan. Mubdrak 
Khan said : “ 0 man who fearest not God, wliat are you doing \ 
Sliaikh Hasan has suffered no damage or injury from the fire ; 
tremble, lest you yourself should ! *’ The Sultdn said, “ He 
calls himself my admirer!” Mubarak Khan answered: “You 
ought to be thankful for his doing so, and that you are pleasing 
in the sight of so holy a man : if you would obtain felicity in this 
world and the next, obey him.*' Prince Nizam Khdn tlien 
witlnlrew his hand from the Shaikh's neck ; and every one saw 
tliat, notwithstanding the dreadful heat of the fire, neither the 
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face nor hair of tlie Shaikh had been injured. In spite of all 
this, the Sultdn ordered the Shaikh to be chained, neck and foot, 
and cast int« dungeon. This was also done ; and a week 
afterwards they informed Sult&n Sikandar, that Shaikh Hasan 
was dancing in the bazar; he ordered him to bo seized and 
brought before him. When he came into the presence, the 
Sultan said to him ; “You call yourself my admirer ; why have 
you escaped from the captivity in which I placed you?’’ 
Shaikh Hasan answered : — “ I did not do so of my own accord ; 
my grandfather, Shaikh Abu Ldla, led me forth by the liand.” 
The Sultan ordered the room in which the Shaikh had been con- 
fined to bo inspected ; the door was opened, and the chains found 
lying on tlic ground ; and the Shaikh had, nevertheless, been 
found dancing in the bazar ! Thenceforth the Sultan did not 
treat the Sliaikh with* disrespect.^ 

It is also related of this prince, that before his accession, when 
a crowd of Hindus 1/ad assembled in immense numbers at Kurkhet, 
lie wished to go to Thaiiesar for the purpose of putting them all 
to death. One of his courtiers represented to him that it would 
be better to consult the learned before doing this. Sultan 
Sikandar caused the doctors to assemble, and questioned the 
chief of them, whose name was Mi4n ’Abdu-lla, of Ajodhan. 
This Maliku-1 Ulania asked the King what there was in that 
place (Thdnesar). lie replied, “ Tlicre is a tank in which all the 
infidels are accustomed to bathe.” The Maliku-1 TJlania said, 
“ Since when have they been in the habit of doing so?” Nizam 
Khen replied that it was an ancient custom. Mian ’Abdu-lla 
asked what the Muhammadan* sovereigns who had preceded him 
had been in the habit of doing. The Sultan answered, that up 
to his time tliey had left the Hindus unmolested. The Maliku-1 
Ulama then assured the King that it would be very improper 
for him to destroy an ancient idol-temple, and that he ought not 
to forbid the accustomed rite of performing their ablutions in the 

‘ This curious illustration of the customs, follies, and superstitions of the time is 
also given by liazhu-lla Mushthki (MS., p. 23) aud Ahmad Ykdgkr (MS., p. 66). 
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tank. When this conversation had lasted a short time, the 
Sultdn placed his hand on his dagger, and exclaimed, “You 
side with the infidels. I will first put an end tb you, and then 
massacre the Infidels at Kurkhet!’' Midn 'Abdu-lla said, 
“ Every one’s life is in the hand of God — ^no one can die without 
His command: whoever enters the presence of a tyrant must 
beforehand prepare himself for death, let what may happen ! 
AVhen you asked me, I gave you an answer in conformity with 
the precepts of the Prophet ; if you have no reverence for them, 
what is the use o£ inquiring ? ” Sultan Sikandar’s wrath was 
slightly appeased, and he said, “ If you had permitted me to do 
this, many thousands of Musulmans would have been placed in 
easy circumstances by it.” Mian ^Abdu-lla replied : “ I have 
said my say 5 you know what you intend doing : 

What I say to you is dictated by eloquence. 

Either take advice or be vexed.*^ 

The Sultan then rose up from the assembly, and all the learned 
went with him, with the exception of Mi&n ’Abdu-lla, who 
remained standing in his place. The Prince requested that 
he would visit him occasionally, and then gave him leave to 
depart. 

Another anecdote related of him is, that, iA the time of Sultan 
Bahlol, when TAtdr Khdn and Saif Jdn, grandees of the State, 
had rebelled, and seized many districts,^ the revenues of which 
they applied to their own private use, it so happened that at 
the same period Prince Nizam Khdn had seized Pdiupat without 
the permission of Sultdn BaW.ol, and made it a jdgir of his own. 
Certain nobles laid a complaint about this before the Sultan, 
who caused a farmdn to be written to Khwdjagi Shaikh Sa’id, 
the Prince’s dlwdn^ to this effect ; “ The Prince has behaved 
thus at your instigation. If you have such a desire to display 
your courage, take forcible possession of Tatdr Khdn’s estates ! 
What courage do you show when you plunder my territory 

' The Wdhik&Ui MuihtdJci (MS., p. 16) says Lahore was the province which had 
been seised by T&t^ir Kh&n Tfisuf-khail. 
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The Shaikh went to the Prince with the/ofman in his hand, and 
on the Prince’s inquiring if all went well, he answered that it 
did, inasmuch as* Sultdn Bahlol had himself made over the regal 
power to the Prince. The Prince asked why he spoke in that 
way. He answered, “ Look at this farmdn which he has written 
and sent.” The Prince opened it, and found that its contents 
were to the effect that if he possessed the courage and power, he 
should take possession of Tat&r Kh&n’s lands. The Sultdn said, 

“ 0 Khw&jagf, they have given us a strange sort of kingdom.” 
The Khwdjagi observed : “ A kingdom is not be gained easily. 
If you can perform what has been ordered, you are certain to 
succeed to the throne. The King commands you to take the 
management of important business, which he ought to transact 
himself ; and by so doiijg he hints to you that he intends you to 
succeed him.” “Well,” said the Prince, “what must I do then?” 
Ho replied, “Arise, and try your fortune ! As it is said in this verse • 

No one receives a land as his heritage, 

Unless he arms ee^h of his hands with a sword I ” 

At that period, when the Prince Nizam Khdn was staying 
at Pdnipat, he had 1500 horsemen with him, all of whom were 
as much attached to him as Khwdjagi Shaikh Sa’id FarmuH, and 
his relations. Ainonsr these adherents were Mi&n Husain and 
his five brothers, Daryd Khdn, Sher Khan Lohdni, ’Umat Khdn 
Sarwdni, and others. One day the Prince mustered this force in 
Panipat, and after consulting with all the chiefs about his affairs, 
they came to the conclusion that the best course would be to 
send a portion of the 1500 meq he, had with him against the 
parganas in the neighbourhood of Sirhind, and order them to 
take possessiop of them. When strife had thus commenced, 
T&tdr KhSn collected a large army, and Prince Nizam Khin 
advanced from P&nipat with the before-mentioned troops to meet 
him. They encountered each other in the pargana of Amb&la, 
on the plain where subsequently the battle was fought between 
Salim Shdh and Haibat Kh4n Ni&zi, whose title was ’Azam 
Humiyun. 
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Nizam Khan and his troops turned their faces towards the 
field with the same courage which their predecessors had dis- 
played on the day of the fight. The Prince was accompanied 
by a body of his most valiant warriors well armed, and the 
Khwajagi Sa’id went beforehim on horseback. The Khwajagi 
glanced two or three times at the Prince, who asked him what he 
noticed. He replied : “ Your slave sees that you are surrounded 
by gallant youths : if you lead them well, you may hope for 
victory ; if you do not choose to do this, you are, of course, at 
liberty to do whatiyou please. Just consider what your troops 
are capable of performing. Tatar Khdn may have 15,000 horse- 
men, but he docs not possess ten such as these. If tlie Most High 
bo pleased to grant victory to your troops, your wishes will be 
accomplished ; if not, you can easily effect your escape, for you 
are mounted on a swift liorse, and could never be overtaken.’’ 
When the Prince heard this speech, he laughed, and said to 
the Khwajagi, “ In my imagination I can picture to myself your 
horse’s feet scampering above the surfiice of the ground 5 but as 
for mine, I see him buried in the enemy’s gore up to his very 
chest, so that he cannot move.” The Kliwdjagi alighted from 
his horse, and gave his right hand to the Prince, saying, 
“ This is a sign of victory ; such a chief ought always to possess 
bravery and resolution.” 

When the hostile parties had come to Aose quarters, the first 
person who rode towards the foe was Dary4 Khan Lohani, 
accompanied by thirty men, who placed himself between the two 
armies ; and in order that these horsemen might act effectively, 
he desired that they should all direct their attack together 
against the same quarter. From the other side, 500 horsemen 
advanced to meet them, and DaryA KhAn attacked these 500 
with his thirty troopers, and fought so fiercely that sparks 
flashed from the steel in the sight of both armies. Darya Khan 
vanquished and defeated them, and they fled back to their com- 
rades, whilst Darya Kh&n returned to his position. It is said 
that 500 horsemen came out three several times against Darya 
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Kli4n, who put them on each occasion to flight, and then went 
back to his post ; after the third trial no enemy advanced, and 
Daryd Khdn IsaW to his companions, The fear which I have 
caused and the fortune of my lord have appalled them ; you, 0 
friends, remain hero wliilst I hasten against them in person.’^ 
Daryd Khdn penetrated their army three times, and three times 
returned to his place. After which Mian Husain, with 700 
troopers,^ sallied forth from the army of the Prince, and was 
attacked by 1500 horsemen of Tatar Khan’s. Midii Husain 
was throe times successful in the same mannsr as Darya Khan 
liad been ; and he also went three times singly in amongst the 
foe, and escaped three times. After Mian Husain, ’Umar Khan 
Sarwanl with 500 horse, receiving permission from the Prince, 
advanced in the direction of Mian Husain, and when near him, 
an interchange of civilities took place, after which ’Umar Kh4n 
said to the Mian, “ May a thousand mercies be with you and 
Daryd Khan ! You fiave behaved with a valour which elicits the 
praises of every one. I have as yet done nothing, and I have 
come to consult you as to what I ought to do. You have 
already done more than your duty ; now it is my turn ! ” 

Just at this time, Ibrahim Khan, the son of ’Umar Khan, 
galloped up to his father, and said, I adjure you by the Kuran 
and the salt of the Prince not to advance your horse. As you 
looked on whilst Darya Khan the son of Mubarak Khan, and 
Mian Husain the son of Khwajagi, were fighting, look also at 
what your own son does ! ” ’Umar Khan said, “ I am ready to 
witness your valour, and will hold back.” Ibrahim Khan said. 

Nothing can bo perceived in a crowd; you ought, therefore, 
to see mo advance singly.” After saying this to his father, he 
attacked the enemy’s 15,000 horsemen three times, overthrowing 
on each oeciision two or three hostile cavaliers with his spear, 
whilst their horses fled riderless. ’Umar Khan, when he beheld 
this, raised tho battle-cry of the followers of Islam, and charged 

' The original reads only seventeen. I adopt the more probable number given by 
Ahmad Yhdg&r. 
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the division attached to Tdtdr Khdn himself. Tdtdr Khdn 
was slain, and Hasan Kh4n his brother fell alive into his 
hands, and the whole army of Tkikr Khdn was routed. This 
victory, which no one expected the Prince to gain, caused him 
to be admired by all the people and nobles. After this, Sultdn 
Bahlol also became thoroughly convinced that Nizam Khkn 
was the ablest of his sons, so much so that he appointed him 
his successor. 

When the news of Bahlol’s death reached Prince Niz4m 
Khdn in Dehli, ht left at Dehli one of his nobles, Jamdl Khdn, 
in whom he placed confidence, and determined to set forth 
himself. On the day he quitted Dehli, he first went to Shaikh 
Samdu-d din, one of the holy men of that age, for the purpose of 
requesting him to repeat the fdfiha, and said, “ 0 Shaikh ! I 
desire to study orthography and prosody with you.'* He com- 
menced accordingly, and began repeating these words by direc- 
tion of his instructor, “ May God render you fortunate in both 
worlds.” The Sultdn said, “ Say that again." He did so three 
times successively in Arabic. Then the Sultdn kissed that 
reverend person's hand, and explained that he was about to set 
forth at the summons of the nobles to assume the kingdom, 
and so he w'ent away, considering this benediction as a favourable 
omen : i 

‘^Tlie assertions of the pure are the interpretation of Fate, 

For their hearts resemble the tablet and pen." 

Prince Nizdm Khan, by ,the .advice of the principal chiefs, 
advanced with all expedition from Dehli to the town of Jaldli, 
and sent the corpse of his father to Dehli. 

On Friday, the 7th Sha'bdn, a.h. 894, he was raised to the 
throne by the assistance of Khdn Jahdn, the Khan-khdndn 
Farmuli, and other great chiefs, on an eminence near the Black 
Eiver, or as it is called by the inhabitants of that district Kali nai 
On that spot there is a building called the palace of Sultdn Firuz, 
and there he became king in the eighteenth year of his age, with 
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the title of Sult&n Sikandar Ghazi.^ Sultan Sikandar was a most 
illustrious monarch and of a benevolent disposition ; he was 
famous for hi3 Jiberality, honour, and politeness; he had no 
affection for pomp and ceremonies, and cared not for processions 
and magnificent dresses. No one who was profligate or a bad 
character had access to him ; he always associated with men of 
religion and the virtuous, and was both inwardly pious and out- 
wardly handsome ; he did not give way to his desires, and was 
exceedingly God-fearing and benevolent to the people. He was 
very just and courageous, his equity beheld the weak and the 
strong with tho same eye, and he was constantly employed in 
balancing evidence, deciding suits, arranging tho affairs of the 
Empire, and trying to render his subjects happy ; he personally 
assisted the wretched. After tlie afternoon prayer, he went into an 
assembly of Mull as, ahd then read the Holy Book. After being 
present at public prayer and tho conclusion of tho evening 
thanksgiving, ho wa« in the habit of going to his harem ^ where 
he remained an hour. Ho then proceeded to his private chamber, 
where he seated himself, tind remained awake the entire night, 
but slept at mid-day. Ho generally preferred tho night for 
listening to the petitions of tho needy ; he also devoted a portion 
of it to regulating tho affiiirs of the Empire, and in causing 
farmdns to be written to the governors of provinces and letters 

* Nia’matu-lla (MS., p. 95) informs us that on his accession he {^ave a splendid 
festivsil, at which he presented fifty-three nobles each with a horse and an honorary 
dress, conferring upon them exalted mamabs and rich jdgirs. He says also that 
n^rbak Shtih was the elder brother, but this is contrary to the statement in the 
Tdrikh-i Bdudimdi Firishta, though he is so represented in Geii. Briggs’ Genealogical 
Table prefixed to the Lodi reigns. 

Niz;imu-d din Ahmad tells us, that the chiefs were by no means unanimous about 
his right of succession to the throne. Though he had been designated to it by Bahlol, 
many were anxious that the decision should be revoked, and his grandson, ’Azam 
Humfiydn noipinatcd. Ho was objected to by 'fsh Khfiu, a nephew of Bahlol’s, on 
the ground of his mother Zaina being tho daughter of a goldsmith, 'fsa, together 
"with many other Afghans, gave tho preference to Bfirbak Shfih, on account of the 
greater purity of his blood. “ What business,” he exclaimed, “ have goldsmiths’ 
sons with government, since it is proverbial that monkeys make but bad carpenters,” 
— a speech for which ho was sternly rebuked by Sikandar’s warm partisan, Khfin- 
khknfin Loh&nl.— Akbari, 
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to the monarchs of the time. Seventeen accomplished and 
learned men of tried merit were constantly with him in his 
private apartment. After midnight he was in the habit of calling 
for food, when these seventeen learned men, after washing their 
hands, seated themselves in front of the Sultdn, who was himself 
seated on his couch. A large chair was then brought close to 
the bed, and the different dishes being placed on it the Sultdn 
commenced eating ; food was also placed before his seventeen 
companions, who were, however, forbidden to partake of it in 
his presence. When the King had finished, they carried their 
plates away to their houses, and ate there. Some writers assert 
that His Majesty, in order to keep himself in health, was then 
in the habit of secretly drinking wine. 

Ho founded masjids throughout all his dominions, and ap- 
pointed a preacher, a reader, and a sweeper to each ; to all of 
whom he gave regular stipends. Every winter he sent clothes 
and shawls for the benefit of the needy, and' distributed a certain 
amount of money to them every Friday. Cooked and uncooked 
victuals were daily given to the poor at various places in the city 
by his command. During the blessed season of the month of 
Ramazan, and on the day of the Prophet’s decease, he rejoiced 
the hearts of the necessitous and poor, and behaved towards 
them with royal liberality. He ordained that twice a year he 
should be furnished with detailed accounis of the meritorious 
poor of his Empire, whom he then supplied with means sufficient 
to support them for six months, each receiving according to his 
wants. During his reign, nobles, shaikhs, and men of learning 
from the lands of Arabia and Persia, of Hind and Bukhara, 
induced to do so by his favour and benevolence, took up their 
residence at Xgra, where the King himself generally dwelt. 
During the fortunate reign of this monarch the fields were in a 
high state of cultivation, and merchants, peasants, and all God’s 
creatures were enabled without danger to perform the duties of 
their respective occupations in ease and contentment. Ho always 
inquired strictly into the particulars of the lineage and ancestors 
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of any one who came to him for service, and gave him an ap- 
pointment corresponding to the dignity of his forefathers, bestow- 
ing a jdgir without inspecting the applicant’s horse and arms, 
and commanding him to equip himself from its revenues. The 
military profession was in his time a very honourable one. The 
public roads in his territory were so well secured that there 
was not a sign of highwaymen and robbers throughout all his 
dominions. He allotted lands to the infidels who submitted to 
the followers of Islam in their respective countries ; and whoever 
rebelled or was contumacious, was considered^^ guilty of treason, 
and was either slain or banished. 

He was so zealous a. Musulmdn that he utterly destroyed 
divers places of worship of the infidels, and left not a vestige 
remaining of them. He entirely ruined the shrines of Mathura, 
the mine of heathenism, and turned their principal Hindu places 
of worship into caravanserais and colleges. Their stone images 
were given to the buCchers to serve them as meat-weights,' and all 
the Hindus in Mathurd were strictly prohibited from sliaving 
their heads and beards, and performing their ablutions. He thus 
put an end to all the idolatrous rites of the infidels there ; and no 
Hindu, if he wished to have his head or beard shaved, could get a 
barber to do it. Every city thus conformed as lie desired to the 
customs of Isldm. In each quarter prayers were performed in 
public, and high and low were everywhere seized with a desire of 
acquiring knowledge. In Sikandar s time many tradesmen were 
wealthy, and so much rivalry in consequence existed amongst 
them, that each tried to exceed the other in his expenditure. 
One of the King’s command^ was, that twice a year money 
should be distributed from the royal treasury to the deserving 
poor of the different cities, and certain God-fearing persons were 
sent to inquire into the state and administer to the necessities 
of the unfortunate. He ordained that each jdgmldr should 
possess all the revenues of his tenure, with the exception of 

' Tills is specially said of the famous idol of Nagarkot, by Ahmad Ykdgir (MS., 
P. 86), and the Waki^dt-i Mushtdkl (MS., p. 64). 
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those proceeding from imlak and wazdif» Thus were the holders 
of aima released by this single order of the Sult4n, as no one 
now required to have his farmdn renewed. Therq was no inter- 
ference in the concerns of any of the chiefs who went to the 
wazir^$ diwdn and settled their accounts with him, having drawn 
them up in the manner most convenient to themselves. No one 
was allowed to press cattle from the villagers for the purpose of 
carriage. 

It was the custom for every chief, when he heard of the 
coming of a royal order, to go out two or three ko8 to meet its 
bearer;^ a terrace was then erected, on which the messenger 
placed himself, ‘ whilst the nobleman standing beneath received 
the farmdn in the most respectful manner with both hands, and 
placed it on his head and eyes ; if it was to bo read privately he 
did so, and if it was to be made known to the people, it was read 
from the pulpit of the Mosque. The annual procession of the 
spear of Sdlar Mas’ud ho abolished in ev^ry province of his 
dominions, and peremptorily enjoined its discontinuance. Women 
also wore forbidden to perform pilgrimages to tombs.® Grain, 
merchandize, and goods of all descriptions were so cheap during 
his reign, that but small means enabled their possessor to live 
comfortably. On the festivals, or ’ JWs, and on the anniversary of 
the death of the Prophet (on whom bo the peace and blessing 
of God !), he, by order, was furnished ^ith a list of all the 
prisoners in his dominions, and he then released, by a written 
command, all those who were confined on account of balances of 
public revenue. If any one who had been oppressed demanded 
justice whilst he was out riding, he immediately demanded who 
the petitioner was. The agents of the various chiefs being 


* This is a Tht&r custom, and prevails even now in China and some other Eastern 
countries. 

* The Wdkrdt^i Mmhtdki (MS., p. 16) adds, that he put a stop to the display of 
tdzipas during the Muharram ; that the worship of Sifaldf or the small-pox divinity, 
was abandoned in his time ; that people were exceedingly generous in their donations 
to fakirs^ and that if a fakir died worth laa of rupees, his heirs succeeded to the 
property, and if there were no heirs, it was distributed amongst other fakin* 
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always in attendance on him, would take the man by tlie 
hand, and use their best exertions to give him satisfaction. 
If he made any one a grant of a jdgir he never removed 
him until a fault was proved Jigainst him. When a person had 
once been convicted of a crime, ho never again gave him any- 
tliing, but at the same time he did not cease to treat him with 
honour and kindness. If singers or performers greatly skilled 
in the science of music came to his Court, he never allowed them 
to display their talents in his presence. Miran Saiyid Kuhu-lla 
and Saiyid Ibn-i Rasul, two men who were gi’j^at favourites, wore 
commanded to station themselves in tlie neighbourliood of tlie 
Sultfin’s tout, and before them all the musicians used to come 
and perform. The Sultan was, however, in the Iiabit of listening 
to the and ten performers on it, called ahdJnmis, played 

every night in the royal darhdr^ commencing at nine o'clock ; 
they were ordered only to play these four tunes : 1 MdliJcur^ 

2 KaViydn^ 3 Kdnra^ 4 and then cease for the evening ; 

if they ever played other tunes, they were chastised.^ 

Every Jbusiness had its appointed time, and an established 
custom was never changed ; no one could pos’sibly have found 
fault with any of his actions, with the exception of his shaving 
his beard. When he liad once allowed an individual meat and 
drink, he never, till the close of Ids reign, made any alteration 
in the allowance. It is related that Shaikh 'Abdu-1 Gliaiii, a 
man of eminence, came from Jaunpur to visit the Sultan during 
the hot weather, and that a portion of food was allotted to him, 
which, in consequence of the heat of the weather, was accom- 
panied by six jars of sharhat^ and that even when he came in 
winter-time the same quantity of sharbat was sent to him. He 

always behaved to the nobles and great men of his time in the 

/ 

* Ahmad Y{idg(ir says (MS., p 88) that there were four of the Sultiui’s slaves who 
were excellent singers and performers, one on the chang^ another on the kauun^ 
another on the tambur^ and another on the bm ; who were, moreover, very beautiful 
in their persons. He mentions only four surndis^ and the names of these tunes are 
given as Kalddra^ Uddnuy Rasani^ and JldmkalL Razku-lla Mushthki (MS., p. 51) 
names them Gaurd^ Kalydn^ Kdnrdf and Mukdm~i Rusaini, 
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way he did on the first day of tlio interview, whether they 
revisited him after the lapse of years, or remained with him 
doing daily service. The Sultan's conversation was under 
discipline, and ho was never desultory. Every chief had his 
appointed post in his presence, where he always stood. He 
possessed a retentive memory. lie daily received an account of 
the prices of all things, and an account of what had liappencd 
in the different districts of his Empire. If he perceived the 
slightest appearance of anything wrong, he caused instant in- 
quiries to be made f about it. lie generally resided at i^gra ; it is 
said by some that iVgra became a city in his time, before which it 
had been a mere village, but one of old standing. The Hindus, 
indeed, assert that i^Lgra was a strong place in the days of Rdja 
Kans, who ruled in Mathura, and who confined every one who 
displeased him in the fort at that place, so that in course of time 
it had become the established State prison. In the year when 
the army of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni ''invaded Hindustan, 
he so ruined ^gra, that it became one^ of the most insignificant 
villages in the land; after this, it improved from the time of 
Sultan Sikandar, and at length, in Akbar^s time, became the scat 
of government of the Empire of Dchli, and one of the chief 
cities of Hindustan. 

The noble who had the general diroetion of affairs in the 
reign of Sikandar ^ bestowed districts and charitable gifts upon 
the learned and religious to an extent that had never been known 
in former reigns, notwithstanding the great extent of territory 
and the vast treasures. In his reign, business was carried on in 
a peaceful, honest, straightforward way. A new sort of life 
obtained, for people high and low were polite, and self-respect, 
integrity, and devotion to religion prevailed, like as had never 
been the case in former reigns. The study of the delks lettres 
was not neglected, and a general respect was paid to integrity 
and piety. Factory establishments were so encouraged that all 
the young nobles and soldiers were engaged in useful works 
^ Mazrat mukhtdr»i mutlak-i Sikandar t. 
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[kasb). Under the orders of Sultdn Sikandar, the Argar-mahd'^ 
bedak,^ on the science of medicine and the treatment of disease 
was translated, und received the name of Tibh-i SikandarL The 
book is the foundation of the practice of the physicians of Hind, 
and was thus brought into general use.^ 

Sult&n Sikandar had six sons : the eldest, Ibrahim Kh^n, suc- 
ceeded liis hither, with tlie title of Sultdn Ibrahim, in the Empire 
of Dehli; the second, Jalal Khdn, became King of Jaunpur, and 
was styled Sultan JaUlu-d din; the third, Isma’il Khan; the 
fourth, Husain Khdn; the fifth, Mahmud Kh^; the sixth, ’Azam 
Humayun. As for the nobles of note, wlio were all men of 
dignity and might, and were unequalled in their day in valour 
and skill, how can I give a list of them? During his reign, 
innumerable Afghdn chiefs attached themselves to him, and he 
treated the Afghans and those of his own tribe with the greatest 
kindness. Whenever hc<;ranted an allowance to one of his chiefs 
to supply his wants,*he from that day placed confidence in him, 
and said, “I have sown ^ood seed, 1 shall lose nothing by it! ” 
His nephews had no c(pial in bravery and liberality. All the 
nobles and soldiers of Sikandar were well satisfied ; each of his 
chiefs was appointed to the government of a district, and it was 
his especial desire to gain the goodwill and affections of the 
body of the people. For the sake of his officers and troops, 
he put an end to war and disputes with the other monarchs and 
nobles of the period, and closed the road of contention and strife. 
He contented himself with the territory bequeathed him by his 
father, and passed the whole of his life in the greatest safety and 


* [On this subject the WdkVdt-i MushtaUiK^s, ** Mifin Bhfidh succeeded to the late 
Khaw&s KhSin, and was confirmed in the dignity. He used to associate with learned 
men, and the ^eat men of the ago assembled round him. He got together fine 
caligraphists and learned men, and employed them in writing books upon every 
science. Ho brought (books) from Khurfishn, and gave them to learned and good 
men. Writers were continually engaged in this work. He assembled the physicians of 

Hind and Khurksfin, and collecting hooks upon the science of Medicine, he had a 
selection made. The book so compiled received the name of Tibb^i Sikandari^ and 
there is no work of greater authority in India.”] 
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oiijoyment, and gained the hearts of both high and low. An 
account of several of the chiefs of Sikandar will be found in 
its proper place, after the completion of the relation of what 
liappened during this reign. 

An account of certain events which occurred during the first year 
of the reign. 

It is said that in the Saniblial district a person was digging, 
and found an earthen jar, containing 5000 gold mohurs, Mi4n 
Kasim, the governcr of Sambhal, took all of it away from him ; 
upon which the sufferer sent a petition to the King, informing 
him of all that had liappened. Sultan Sikandar, being a benevo- 
lent and excellent monarch, commanded all the gold to be given 
back to the finder. Mian Kasim then represented that he was 
not a proper person to receive so large an amount of money ; 
upon which the King addressed o,farmdn to Mian Kasim, saying, 

0 fool. He who lias given it to him would not have done so 
had he been unworthy of it : all men , are the servants of God, 
and He knows who is worthy, and who is not ! So all? the gold 
was restored. 

In the same way a husbandman, who was ploughing a field in 
Ajodhan, belonging to the holy Shaikli Muhammad, turned up 
a very large block of stone ; he left hiS| work, and went and 
related this to the Shaikh, who sent some persons to inquire 
into the matter. On digging up the earth they found the stone, 
raised it up, and discovered a well beneath it. They then replaced 
the stone in its former positio;i, and informed Shaikh Muhammad, 
who mounted his horse and came to the spot in person, and 
removed the stone. On descending into the well, they perceived 
it to be full of treasure, which the Shaikh caused to bo carried 
away to his own dwelling. Some of the golden plates and 
vessels bore the seal of Sultan Sikandar Zu-l-karnain (Alexander 
the Great). This led people to suppose that the treasure had 
been buried during the reign of that monarch. 'Ali Khdn, the 
name of the chief who governed the territories of Lahore and 
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Dibdipur, wrote a letter, and sent it to the Shaikh, saying : 
“This country is in my charge, as also any hidden treasure 
found in it.”* The Shaikh replied, “ If the great God liad given 
it to you, I should not have had anything to say to you ; as He 
has been pleased to bestow it on me, no portion of it belongs to 
you.” 'All Khan wrote an account of this affair to the Sultan, 
and represented that “ a royal treasure had been discovered on 
the lands of Shaikh Muhammad.” Sultan Sikandar said : 
“What have you got to do with it? Why do you relate what has 
happened to dcmccsh ? Shaikh Muhaip mad also sent one 
of his men with some gold vessels, stamped with the seal of 
“Zii-l-karnain,” to the King, telling how they had been found, 
and asking for orders how to dispose of them. Sultdn Sikandar 
wrote in reply, desiring him to keep them all, and said, “ You 
and I have each an account to render to the most High God, who 
IS the owner of the world, and who gives to whomsoever lie 
will.”i 

If Sultdn Sikandar coijimanded his ministers to make over a 
jd(fir of •a Jac of tankas to any individual, and if after seizin he 
received information that its revenue amounted to ten lacs of 
tankaSy he always inquired whether the ])crson had received it 
from him, or liad taken possession of it himself ; and when told 
that His Majesty had bestowed it, he replied, “ Let his good 
fortune remain untouched.” A/dj/fr worth seven of tankas 
was ordered to be given to Malik Badru-d din Bahlim, and he 
received a pargana yielding that amount. In the first year 
its revenue amounted to nine lacs of tankas, and he informed the 
King that he had collected more than the assigned revenue — 
seeing that a jdgtr which was said to produce only seven lacs had 
given nine — and requested instructions relative to its disposal. 
The Sultdn said, “ Keep it yourself.” In the next year the 

^ Razku-lla Mushtkki and Ahmad Ykdgiir give both these anecdotes, and the latter 
concludes Tvith an unusually bold remark : “ God be praised, for endowing the Sultan 
with such a generous spirit ! In these days, if any one were to find even a few copper 
fanlcas^ our rulers would immediately pull down his house to examine every nook and 
corner for more ! 
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revenue reached eleven lacs^ and Malik Bahlim again sent to tell 
His Majesty, who ordered him to keep it. In the third year he 
collected fifteen kcs, and again sent information td the King, who 
replied, “ The jd^ir is yours, as is also all the money it pro- 
duces 5 why, therefore, are you always mentioning the subject to 
me ? Marvellous was the integrity of the Khdns of that 
period, and the magnanimity and benevolence of the monarch of 
the age. 

So great was Sultan Sikandar’s justice, that no man could even 
look sternly at another. Ilis trdi/, Darya Khan Lohani, was 
directed to remain all day, until the first watch of the night, on 
the seat of justice ; the J^dzi with twelve of the ^TJlamd were 
always present within the King’s own palace. All cases brought 
before the court of law were tried before these twelve wise men, 
who decided them and wrote decisions, of the nature of which the 
Sultan received immediate information. Certain young slaves 
were specially appointed for this service, and from morning until 
the close of the sitting, reports of everything that occurred in 
court were brought to His Majesty the instant it happcn6d. 

One day a miyill from the district of Ardal, which is twenty 
or thirty /lOs from Panna on the Agra side, sought redress, because 
Mian Malik, the jdgirddr of ihai pargana^ had resumed his land, 
and withheld it from him. The Sultan con^manded Mian Bhua^ 
to inquire into the matter, and make known who was in the right. 
This dispute lasted two months ; after which period the Sultan 
asked, “What has happened to you, that you cannot settle this 
affiiir? Until it is answered l^et no one leave the court to-day.” 
Mian Malik, and ihewazlr's diwdn, and the ' Ularnd^ discussed the 
matter until the third watch of the night, and accounts of what 
they were doing were constantly sent to the Sultan, until the 
case was determined, and the right discovered to be on the saiykVs 
side, wlio had been oppressed. The Sultan directed Mi4n Malik 
to be asked why he had disobeyed the Sultdn’s orders by tyran- 
nizing over the weak, and resuming wazdif and imldk tenures, 
1 [The «Mi&n BhUdh’* of tho TFaki^dl-i MushidkL] 
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which he had expressly reserved in all jdffir grants. Mi4n 
Malik being ashamed bung down his head, and said; ‘‘I have 
committed a &i;dt.” He was then obliged to repeat this three 
times, “ Malik is guilty and a tyrant, and the saiyid is an 
oppressed person.” When he had said this three times, the 
Sultan said, “ You have been disgraced in the hall of justice, and 
that is your punishment.” He then had In^jdgir taken Itoiu 
liim, and he never received another as long as he lived. 

An account of certain other events which occurred during the year 
of II is Majestifs accession. 

In the first year of his reign Sultan Sikandar had a design 
of conquering Baydna,^ which task he effected, like a mighty 
monarch, in a very shojrt time, and then returned speedily to Dchli. 
On the third day after his arrival, he was playing at chaugdn. 
Whilst he was in the chaugdn ground, news was brought from 
Jaunpur that Barbak Shah was coming from that city with a 
numerous army. Sultan, Sikandar sent Isma’il Khdn Lohani to 
Bdrbak Shah at Jaunpiir, to make pacific overtures, and then 
started after him in person, in the direction of Kampila and 
Patiali. ’rsd. Khan, the governor of that district came forth to 
oppose him. When both parties were engaged, Khdn 

received a wound, from the effects of which he died in a few days.^ 

Sultdn Sikandar advanced thence towards Bdrbak Shah, who 
also had collected his troops and prepared to encounter him, 
leaving Jaunpur for that purpose. Both sides met and engaged.^ 
During the fight, a holy appeared, who seized Sultan 

* Ni i’matu-Ila, in bis Makhzan-i Afghdm^ says nothing of this expedition to Bay^na, 
hut informs us that his first expedition was against Rapri on the Jumna (MS., p. 96), 
^vhere ’Alam Khfiu, his brother, had fortified himself, hut afterwards lied to ’All 
Khfin and Tfitfir Khfin Lodi at Patifili. Rapri was made over to Khan-khknati 
Lohfini ; and the Sultfin then went to Etfiwa, where he passed the rainy season, 
tie bestowed Etfiwa upon ’Alam Khfin, in order to detach him from the interests of 
their nephew ’Azam Hurahydn. B&i Kishan received Patifili as a reward for deserting 
the cause of Bhrbak Sh&h. 

^ ’Tsh Khhii was Sikandar’s cousin, and had strongly opposed his succession to the 
throne. The Tdlakdt-i Akharl tells us that this expedition preceded that to Rapri. 

® Near Eauauj, we arc informed by Nia’matu-lla. 
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Sikandar’s hand, and said, “ The victory is with thee ! The 
Sultan withdrew his hand with an expression of disgust. The 
darwc^li said, “ I give you a glad omen, and tli9 j'oyful tidings 
of success ! Why do you withdraw your hand?^^ The Sultan 
said, “ Wlieri tlierc is strife between two parties of the religion of 
Islam, you ought not to side with one, but to say that the victory 
will remain with those whose success will produce the greatest 
benefit to religion, and you ought to solicit the Almighty to grant 
victory to him wlio will treat the servants of the Lord best ! ’’ 
After a fierce bat^e, Barbak Shah's army was defeated, and he 
fled thence to Badaiin, to wliicli place lie was pursued by Sultan 
Sikandar, who besieged him tlicre.^ Barbak Shah excused him- 
self and submitted, and Sultan Sikandar conciliated him, and 
took him to Jaunpiir, where he seated hiin again on the throne 
of the Eastern monarchy as before; but he distributed the 
jumjanas of the Jauiipur country amongst his nobles, and left 
governors of his own everywhere; he also* appointed men of 
trust to remain with Jiarbak Shah. Thence he went to Kalpi, 
which place he resumed from his nephew ’Azam Humayun, and 
bestowed it upon Mahmud Khan Lodi. lie then advanced for 
the purpose of securing possession of the countries and districts 
belonging to Bayana.^ After seizing the whole of that territory, 
he returned in a short time to DeliH. . 


‘ A curious anecdote is related respecting this action. Barbak and his general 
Kiila Pahar drew out in order of battle to meet his brother, and an action ensued -in 
wliicli Kala Pahar was taken prisoner. Sikandar Lodi, on seeing him, alighted from 
his horse, and embracing him, said he esteemed him as his father, and hogged he 
would look on him as his son. Kala t^aharj overcome by this unexpected honour, 
replied, that except his life, he had nothing to otfer in return, and trusted that he 
might be employed, and have an opportunity of evincing his gratitude. lie was 
accordingly mounted on one of the King’s own horses, and instantly led a charge of 
cavalry against the party whose cause he had before espoused, which in a great measure 
led to the King’s success. The troops of Bhrbak seeing Kala Pahar charging them, and 
imagining that all his division had also gone over to the enemy, took to flight. Prince 
Barbak himself displayed groat gallantry, but fled to Bad&dn on being deserted by 
his troops. His son Mubhrak Khtin was made prisoner, and Sikandar pursued his 
brother to Bad&dn. 

* Some other intermediate events will be found among the Extracts from the 
Tdrikh-i JChdn-Jahdn Lodi, 
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On the third day after his arrival, he was again playing at 
chaiKjdn^ and was standing witli the bat in his hand, intending 
to proceed witli tlio game, when nows arrived that the zaminddrs 
of the district of Jaunpur, led by a Hindu named Jug4,^ and 
numbering nearly 100,000 men, horse and foot, had attacked 
and defeated Mubarak Khan Lohdni, and slain his brother, and 
that Mubarak Khdn had been seized by Mulhi Klian at tlie ferry 
of Illahabtis, which at that time was called Pyag, and that 
Barbak Shah, Icariiiiig how powerful these people were, had 
gone to Mian Muhammad Farmuli, nlcki:^incd “ the Black 
Mountain,’' at Daryabad. 

When Sultdn Sikandar heard of these events, he threw down 
the changdn bat, and went from the field to Khan Jab an Lodi, 
and told him all that Jiappened, at the same time asking what 
lie ought to do. Khan Jahan said, “ Food is just ready, eat a 
little of it as a good omen, and then sot out for Jaunpur.” The 
King replied : ‘‘ I will cat after the first stage.” On quitting 
Khan Jahdn’s house, he ^ went to the royal palace; and then 
causing the scarlet tents to be pitched, he proceeded with such 
celerity, that he came up with Jug4 on the tkith day. When 
he encamped near the water of Kudi, a scout brought informa- 
tion concerning the rebel army. The Sultan asked how many 
I'Ofi J dgd was from this place, and he was told that he was near 
at hand. On this, the Sultan ordered an immediate attack ; 
some of tlie chief nobles recommended waiting until the arrival 
of the army, and the Sultan inquired how many troops had kept 
pace with him. The Bakhslu answered that there were only 500 
hor^iemen. He said, “ TJie fortune of Isldm is in the ascendant ; 
these men will suffice.” He then repeated the Fdiihad Khah\ 
and mounted his horse. After proceeding a short distance, 
another messenger arrived, from whom the King inquired how 
far J uga was off. He answered, “ Not more than three A‘os.” 
Jhe King asked what force he had with him ? The man replied, 

^ It will he seen from the Extracts from the Tdrlkh-i Khdn^Jahdn Zodij that he 
^‘^usfhave been the leader of the Bachgoti Rajpdts. 
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300,000 foot and 15,000 horse. The Sultdn said, “Has he re- 
ceived intelligence of my coming?” He answered, “Not as yet/' 

The Sultan directed those who were with hirii to advance 
with all possible speed, saying, “ If he does not seek safety in 
flight, by God's favour he will fall into my hands.” They 
advanced quietly two Icos farther ; when they were only one kos 
distant from the enemy, another spy came to toll His Majesty 
that Jugaand the other rascals, having just heard of the Sultdn’s 
coming, had run away and taken nothing away with them. The 
Sultdn said, “ If 1 ^ had remained after being told, ho would 
have seen what he would have seen.” The King, on arriving at 
J uga"s tent, found even his clothes lying there ; for the dread of 
His Majesty caused the assembly of the rebels to disperse, and 
much booty fell into the hands of the victorious army. Sultan 
Sikandar followed him as far as the fort of Jiind,^ where Sultan 
Husain Shark! was, and with him the Hindu Jiiga took refuge. 

Sultdn Sikandar encamped at a short distance from the fort, 
and wrote thus to Sultan Husain, “ You are in the place of my 
uncle ^ all that happened between you and Sultan Bahlol has 
passed. I bear no enmity to you, and would treat you with 
respect ; may this fort and land which you have taken possession 
of always belong to you. I have come hither to punish and 
chastise the rebel Jiiga ; if you undertake his chastisement 
yourself, so mucli the better! If not, turn Jiim out, that I 
may give him the punishment he merits 5 he is an infidel, and 
I am therefore convinced that you will not side with* him.” 
When this reached Sultdn Husain Shark!, he sent one of his 
chief nobles, M!r Saiyid Khdn, as an ambassador to Sultan 
Sikandar with this answer, “ Jugd is my servant, and thy father 
Bahlol was a soldier ; I fought with him sword in hand ! You 
are a silly child, and if you are guilty of any folly, I will 
strike you with my shoe instead of my sword.” When Sultdn 
Sikandar had heard these words, he said, “ At first, I styled 
him my uncle, and I still adhere to that piece of civility. I 
1 Var. Jamtind. 
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desire to punish the infidel ; if he assists him, I shall then be 
obliged to act. I have never boasted, and all Musulmans know 
it. With the* Messing of God, the mouth that has uttered the 
word shoe, will itself be stricken with a shoe.’' 

SultS,n Sikandar said to Mlran Saiyid Khan, You are 
children of the Prophet (on whom bo the mercy of God !), why 
do you not teach him to be reasonable, since he will afterwards 
have cause to repent?” Miran answered, “ I am his servitor; 
what ho chooses is my choice.” Sultan Sikandar said, “ Fortune 
and Sense are the servants of each other ; whosoever suffers a 
change of fortune, also loses his sense ! you are excused. To- 
morrow, please God, after his flight, when you come a captive 
before me, I will cause you to recollect what I have said ; but 
it will be better that you should understand at once all I have 
said to you.” After speaking thus, he gave Saiyid Khan per- 
mission to depart, Jind went to consult with liis nobles ; they all 
advised war, and after repeating the Fdtiha^ went to their places. 
Whilst all the great chiefs were present Sultan Sikandar had 
said, “ Yftu acted for Sultan Bahlol, as was proper for brethren 
and faithful subjects to do ; in this affair of mine, I am certain 
you will not fail to do your best for me.” 

On the following day, when both armies were ranged in order 
of battle, the skirmishers consisted of men of the Lodi and 
Saliu-Idiail tribes, whilst the men of the Farmuli tribe were 
stationed on the right and left. The Sarwanis were in the rear 
of the force. ’Umar Kh&n Sarwaui, one of the bravest men of 
the time, commanded the vg»nguy,rd of the army. Sultan 
Sikandar was mounted on an elephant, in order that he might 
behold the enemy’s forces ; and while ho was encouraging his 
nien, suddenly his eye fell on the fort of Jund; and ho ex- 
claimed, “ Is this the citadel which has made him so proud? I 
will yet forbear, if he will understand his position.” But shortly 
after, Sultdn Husain brought forth his army from the fort, and 
attacked the advanced troops of the force. In a brief space of 
time, after the commencement of the encounter, and after a short 
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contest, Sultdn Husain fled, and Mirdn Saiyid Khan, who had 
acted as ambassador, was, with other nobles, taken prisoner, and 
brought with disgrace before Sultdn Sikandar. Wlien tlie Sultan 
beheld him, and saw that he was bare-headed and on foot, he 
turned his face away from him, and said, “ Give him a turban, 
and bring him mounted on a horse into my presence.” When this 
was done as had been ordered, the Sultan said to Miran Saiyid 
Khan and the other chiefs, “ May mercy be with you, since you 
havm shown the utmost fidelity in this matter. As your master 
was void of sense, ^vhat could you do ? Now, set your minds at 
ease.” He gave two curtains, one tent, and a canopy sup- 
ported on four poles, two horses, ten camels, and a bed and its 
appurtenances, to each of the chiefs of Sultan Husain who had 
been captured. When the tents had bqen erected, he ordered 
that the chiefs should be conducted to him. 

When Sultan Sharki had fled after his defeat at Jund, 
Mubarak Khan Loliani requested permission to pursue him. 
The King ordered inquiries to be ipade regarding the direc- 
tion ho had taken. Mubarak Khdn stated that sorfio of his 
men who had been despatched by him for the purpose of 
inquiry, were aware of the direction of his flight. Upon this 
the King commanded him to wait until the men who had also 
been sent by himself should return wiliJi information. Again 
MubS-rak KIrAn spoke, and said, “ Peace be with the monarch 
of the universe ! Delay is not good.” The King answered, 
“ He hath not fled from you, but from the wrath of God ; he 
is the same Sultdn Husair; who routed you at the ferry of 
Kunjh. That Deity who has smitten him to the ground, and 
raised you from it by giving you success, still watches over 
his affiiirs. Doast not, but have patience. Sultan Husain^s pride 
has reduced him to his present condition.” These words were 
spoken by Sultdn Sikandar at the early age of eighteen or nine- 
teen years. He who gives without asking, had endowed him 
with wonderful meekness and forbearance. 

Sultan Husain fled towards Bih&r, and Sultdn Sikandar went 
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to Jaunpur; and leaving there Barbak Shall, the Sultan took 
his departure to Oudh, where he spent nearly a month in hunting 
and amusing Jiipisclf. About tliis time, fresh news arrived to 
the effect that Barbak Sh4h, on account of the superior force of 
the zcmwiddrs^ was unable to hold Jaunpur. Sultan Sikandar 
commanded that Muhammad Farm uU, ’Azam Humdyun, and the 
Khan-khandn Lohani should go to Jaunpur by the road of Oudh, 
whilst Mubdrak Khan Lolidni should proceed through Karra, 
for the purpose of making Bdrbak Shah prisoner and sending 
him to Court. Ho was accordingly seized and brought before the 
King, after which he was given in charge* to Haibat Khdn 
Sarwdni and ’Umar Khdn. The Sultan then proceeded to the 
fort of Chunar, with the intention of chastising the rebels of that 
district. When the Sultan’s army arrived there, the lldjd, after 
a slight resistance, tlfoiight fit to fly ; during his flight, this 
fugitive lldjd, by name Bhed, went to hell. His Majesty desired 
to advance farther,. but opium and poppy-heads had become 
excessively dear, and he had lost many of the horses used during 
this expedition ; in fact,’ each man possessing a stable of 100 
horses had lost ninety. Sultan Sikandar halteyd some months at 
Jaunpur to recruit his army.^ » * ♦ 

During Sultdn Sikandar’s stay at Jaunpur, his army became 
totaPy disorganized, and the zammddrs of that place wrote to 
Sultdn Husain, saying, “ Since no horses are left in Sikaiidar’s 
army, and there is no cavalry to oppose you, you ought to take 
advantage of so favourable an opportunity.” Sultdn Husain 
accordingly advanced against Sultdn Sikandar with a vast force 
and 100 elephants. The latter,* perceiving the unprepared state of 
his troops, sent the Khdn-khdndn to' Sdlbahan to persuade him 
to join him. When the enemy were thirteen kos off, Sultdn 

^ Ahmad Yfiidg^ir (MS., p. 38 ) represents that, shortly after this unsuccessful expedi- 
tion, he returned to Dehli, whence, at the close of the rains, he moved witli an army 
against Maiwft, where Sulthn Mahmud made his submission, and agreed to pay an 
annual tribute of several elephants besides eash. lie adds, “In short, from JaKil- 
^b&d, near Khbul, to Mhndd, and from Udipdr to Patnh, the coin was struck and 
prayers pronounced in his name, having no rival or partner in the realm. He passed 
his time in pleasure and festivity at Dehli, the centre of his Empire.” 
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Sikandar, notwithstanding the condition of his army, proceeded 
against Sultan Husain. Meanwhile, Salbahan also arrived with 
his troops to the assistance of Sultan Sikandar. .A fter a contest 
between the two parties, Sultan Husain was defeated and pursued 
by Sultan Sikandar as far as Bihar, where he received intimation 
that Sultan Husain had gone to Kahal-gdnw, in the country 
of Lakhnauti.^ The province of Bihar fell into the hands of 
Sikandar, and after establishing his officers in that territory, he 
went on a pilgrimage to the shrine of Shaikh Sharafu-d din 
Yahya, of Munir, and having caused the fakirs and dwellers of 
that place to rejornc, ho arrived at Patna. About this time, 
Khan Jahan, one of his chief nobles, yielded up his life into the 
hands of the angel of death, and his eldest son Ahmad Khan 
was distinguished by the title of ’Azam Ilumayun. 

His Majesty having issued orders for his troops to assemble 
again, he marched against the King of Bengal, by name Sultdn 
’Alau-d din, who sent his own son with a st'i’ong army to oppose 
him. When the hostile parties approached eacli other, proposals 
of peace were made, and it was agreed^ that neither party should 
injure the other’s .possessions, and that ’Ahiu-d din should deny 
refuge to any of Sikandar’s enemies. Sultan Sikandar returned 
thence to Darweshpur, where he stayed some months, and as- 
signed that district to ’Azam Humayiin. At this period grain 
became very dear, and to relieve the people he released them 
throughout all his dominion from furnishing the usual zaMt of 
corn, and issued orders for its abolition. From that time it Was 
forbidden, until the reign of the Khalifa of the age, King 
Jahangir. * * 

From that place Sultan Sikandar appointed a large force to 
proceed against the RSja of Bhata,^ which he followed in person. 

I The nature and order of these events are very differently related in the Tdrikh-i 
Khdn-Jahdn Lodi, 

* This is a very difficult name to restore, and none of the original authors have 
given it correctly, ringing the changes upon Patna, Panna, and Thatta. General 
Briggs (vol. i., p. 573) has “ Salivahn R&j& of Punna." Dr. Dorn (p. 59) has 
“ Salhahen ” and “ Panna.” The real name of this tract is “ Bhata,’* or “ Bhat-Ghor&,” 
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Previous to this, the Sultdn had demanded the Raja's daughter, 
but he refused to give her to the King, who, to avenge himself 
for this old grievance, now invaded his country, and entirely 
destroyed all signs of cultivation. His most valiant soldiers 
showed their courage at the fort of Rdndhu, the strongest castle 
of that district, and Sultan Sikandar having utterly devastated 
and ruined the wliole of that territory, went back to Jaunpur, 
where no foe remained. lie thence directed his course towards 
Sambhal, where he abode during four years, during which time 
he was chiefly employed in pageants and festivities.^ * * * 

Whilst Sultan Sikandar was staying in the district of Sambhal, 
he passed most of his 'time in playing at chaugcuu One day, 
when the Sultan went forth to amuse Iiimself at chaugdn^ the 
bat of Darya Khan Sarwaiu struck Sulaiman's head and broke 
it. This caused a qAarrel amongst them. Khizr, Sulaiman's 
brother, to avenge his brother, seized the bat and struck Haibat 
Khan's head, so tlmt there arose a great tumult and uproar. 
The Khan-khanan consoled Haibat Khan, and took him home. 
The Sultan quitted the fi^ld, and returned to the palace. Four 
days after he again went to play at chaiigdn. In the middle of the 
road he found Shams Khan, a relative of Haibat Khan, standing 
furiously enraged ; who, when he saw Khizr, SulaimAn’s brother, 
struck him over tlio head witli the bat. For this. Shams Khan 
was severely beaten by order of the King, wlio then turned back 
home. After this he became suspicious of the Afghan chiefs.^ 

or simply Glior&,” as it is entered in the Ain-i Albari without specification of 
parganas. Here the mention of the fort of B&ndhfi, now better known as Bandrigarh, 
leaves MU no room to doubt what countiy is ro^ant ; but in many other passages, as 
noticed elsewhere, wo are frequently left in great perplexity. Firishta assigns this 
expedition to the year 904 h. — [See Glossary, vol. ii., p. 164.] 

' The Makhzan-i Afghani (MS., p. 104) tells us tlmt it was in the year 905 h. 
that ho went to Sambhal and remained four years, as ho found the climate agree with 
Mm, and game was plentiful. 

* It is hinted elsewhere, that this disaffection arose from many Afghhn chiefs 
having taken offence at the rigid inspection of Muhamnjad Khhn Lodi’s accounts 
daring his administration of JaunpOr, and from the King’s having demanded the 
balance from him, when a great defalcation was discovered. This is probable and 
characteristic, as a common partnership in roguery makes even Afghans wondrous 

sympathetic. 
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Certain loyal nobles were in the habit of keeping guard over His 
Majesty every night ; but twenty-two individuals of rank and 
name conspired together, and formed treacherous and malicious 
designs. They proposed to raise Prince Fath Khan, the son of 
Sultan Bahlol, to the throne, and mutually swore to eftect this. 
The aforesaid Prince related the circumstance to Shaikh Taha 
and to his own mother, and made known the names of tho 
conspirators. Shaikh Taha and the Prince’s inotlier, by means 
of good advice, dissuaded the Prince from engaging himself in the 
plot ; and it was agreed that he should take the list of names to 
the King, and thus^cleanse his skirt from the accusation of rebel- 
lion. He did so, and gave Sultan Sikamlar information of the 
evil intentions of those people. The King, with tho aid of his 
ministers, ferreted them out, exiled them to different parts of his 
dominions, and thus put an end to their seditious designs. 

It is related in the Akhar Slidhi, that there came a Brahman,^ 
by name Laudhan, who dwelt in tho village* of Kaner, who had 
one day asserted in the presence of Musulmans that Islam was 
true, as was also his own religion. This speech of his was noised 
abroad, and came « to the ears of the ^JJlnmd, Kazi Piyara and 
Shaikh Badr, who resided at Lakhnauti, gave fcitwas which did 
not coincide respecting the merits of the case. Consequently 
^Azam Humayun, tho governor of that district, sent the 
Brahman, tho Kazi, and Shaikh Badr, alf three into the King's 
presence at Sambhal. Sultan Sikandar took great pleasure in 
disputations on religious questions, and on this occasion 
summoned all the wise men of note from every quarter. Mulla 
’Abdu-lla, the son of Mulla* Ilalldad, Saiyid Muhammad, and 
Mian Kadan, from Dehli, all the Miillm in short of his empire, 
were summoned to Sambhal, and the assembly of tho learned 
who were always attached to the stirrup of His Majesty were 
also present on this occasion. After investigating the matter, 
the ^Ulamd determined that he should be imprisoned and con- 

^ Professor H. II. Wilson surmises that he was a disciple of Kabir. — See Asiatic 
Researchesj vol. xvi., p. 5d. 
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verted to Mahammadanisra, or suffer death, and, since the 
Brdhman refused to apostatize, he was accordingly put to death 
by the decree ef the ^Jllamd, The Sultan, after rewarding the 
learned casuists, gave them permission to depart. 

Ill that year, the Sultan sent Khawas Khan to take possession 
of the fort of Dhulpur. The llaja of that place advanced to 
give battle, and daily fighting took place.^ The instant His 
Majesty hoard of the firm countenanco shown by the rat of 
Dhulpur in opposing the royal army, he went there in person ; 
but on his arrival near Dliulpur, the rdi made up his mind to 
fly without fighting ; and, after leaving a body of his retainers in 
the fort, ho went to Gwalior. Those Hindus who roinained in 
the fort, finding themselves unable to maintain their position, 
quitted the fort at midnight and fled, and Sultan Sikandar 
entered the place at sifnrise. He offered up suitable thanksgivings 
for his success, and the royal troops spoiled and plundered in all 
directions, rooting up all the trees of the gardens which shaded 
Dhiilpur to the distance of seven ko$. Sultan Sikandar stayed 
there diq’ing one month, erected a mosque on the site of an idol 
temple, and then set off towards Agra. AVhendic arrived at that 
seat of government, he allowed all the chiefs to depart to their 
jd(jirs. About this period, on Sunday the 3rd of Safar, 911 h. 
(Jul^ , 1505 A.D.), a dreadful earthquake occurred at Agra, the 
very hills trembled, and large and substantial buildings were 
utterly destroyed. The living thought that the day of judg- 
luont had arrived, and the dead that their resurrection was at 
hand. A poet lias written some verses on the subject of this 
earthquake ; this is one of theln : 

In 911 an earthquake rendered the Agra territory a desert.” 

Such an earthquake had never been witnessed in Hindustan. 
From the days of Adam to the time of Sultan Sikandar, no 
one could remember a similar one ; and from that period earth- 

^ The Extracts from the Tdrikh-i Khdn-Jahdn Lodi ivill show that several events, 
both before and after the capture of Dhulpiir, have been omitted from the Tdrikh-i 
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quakes have been frequent in Hind. Sultdn Sikandar passed 
the rainy season of that year at ^gra. After the rising of the 
star Canopus, he assembled his army, and set forth to take 
possession of Gwalior and the territories belonging to it. In a 
short space of time he took most of the Gw&lior districts ; and 
after building mosques in the places of idol-temples, returned 
towards Agra. But the troops were much harassed by the 
narrowness and unevenness of the roads, and at one spot where 
he was compelled to halt, in order to admit of the people passing 
at their leisure, the want of water was so severely felt, that, both 
on that account, and the crowding together and jostling of a vast 
number of cattle, many people perished. It is said, that on that 
day a jar of water sold for fifteen tanlm. Some people, when in 
their excessive thirst they found water, drank to such an extent 
that they died, whilst others expired from *1116 want of it. They 
were counted by order of the SultAn, and found to number 800 
persons. ' 

Sultan Sikandar, after the lapse of two years, in 913 a.ii. 
(1507 A.D.), wrote a farmdn to Jalal KhSn, the governor of Kalpi, 
directing him to take possession of the fort of Narwar, and to as- 
semble his troops and besiege it with all possible expedition. It 
was the custom of Sultan Sikandar, whenever he appointed an 
army to proceed on a distant expedition, to^send daily ivfo fanndns 
to it ] one used to arrive in the morning, directing the troops to 
march and to halt at a certain place indicated ; towards evening 
another used to arrive, pointing out what they were to do where 
they were encamped. When the army was at a distance of even 
500 A‘05, this rule was never infringed, and post-horses {ddh‘ 
chauhi) were always kept ready at each mrdL Jalal Klian Lodi, 
by the Sultan’s command, besieged Narwar, wliero Sultan 
Sikandar also joined him with great expedition. On the second 
day the King rode forth to see the strength of the besieged 
fortress, and the operations carrying on against it. Jaldl Khan 
divided his men into three divisions, and placed them in the 
King’s way, that he might be satisfied with the appearance of his 
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troops ; one division of foot, another of horsemen, a third of 
elephants. Sultan Sikandar inspected them, and was not a little 
astonished ai iheir numbers. Ho consequently made up his 
mind gradually to subvert the power of Jalal Khan, and remove 
him from his government. The siege of the fort was protracted 
for one year; it was no less than eight kos in length. Men wore 
daily slain on either side. After the time above mentioned, the 
defenders of the place were compelled, by the want of water and 
scarcity of grain, to ask for mercy, and they were allowed to go 
forth with their property ; but the Sultan destroyed their idol- 
temples, and erected mosques on their sites. * He then appointed 
stipends and pensions ‘for the learned and pious who dwelt at 
Narvvar, and gave tliem dwellings there. He remained six 
months encamped below the fort. 

The Sultan havihg satislied himself that the citadel of 
Narwar was a very formidable stronghold, one that could not 
be retaken if it fell into the hands of an enemy, ho raised 
another fortified wail all round it, so as effectually to preserve 
it from , the attempts of a foe. And having thus freed his 
mind from the apprehension of danger, he turned his face 
towards the fort of Agra.^ On his return march, Niahnat 


^ Tdrikh-i Khdn-Jahdn Lodi (MS., p. 123) informs ns that ho left Narwar 
on t]\ 28th Sha’hfiii, 9U n, (Dec. 1508 a.d.). The events of the two followiii<^ 
years will be found recorded in the Extracts from that work. But between 917 
and his death in 923 (1517 a.d.), wc have no information of his movements, 
if we except tlic following passage, taken from Briggs’ Firishta, vol. i., p. 583 : — 
“At this time Buhjat Khan, governor of Clranderi, on the part of the King of 
Mfilwd, perceiving the imbecility of his master, Sultan ^lahnmd, made overtures 
to place himself under the Dehli goverjinient^ Sikandar I^odi accordingly deputed 
Imuan-i Mulk to assist Bulijut Khan in his revolt; soon after which, the King 
issued j. proclamation, announcing the acipiisitSon of Chaiideri to his dominions. 
Deeming it desirable, also, to make some alterations among the public officers 
of that provmcc, the King deputed Saiyid Khan Lodi, Shaikh Jamhl FarmuU, 
and llfu Ugar 6iu Kachhwaha, together with Khizr Khkn and Khwkja Alunad, to 
proceed to Charideri; and these officers succeeded in occupying ellbctually that 
district for the government of Dehli. Muhammad Klian, the Frince of Midwa, 
although considered ostinisihly the (d\icf of Chanderi, was, in fact, dispossessed of all 
authority, and confined to tlie city, while the supremacy of Bnlijat Khhn, the Malwfi 
governor, being usurped by the Dehli officers, he left his government and came to 
Court. At this period, the King having reason to suspect the conduct of Husain 
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Kliatun, the consort of Kutb Khan, Sultan Balilors cousin, 
arrived, in company with Prince Jalal Klian, in the camp 
of Sultan Sikandar, who went to visit them, and tried to gain 
tlicir good-will. Sonic days after, he appointed the sarJidr of 
Kalpi to bo the Prince’s jd(jh\ and at the time of his departure 
favoured him witli a present of 120 horses and fifteen elephants, 
together with dresses of honour and ready money ; ho then dis- 
missed the Prince and Khatiin, and directed them to proceed 
to Kalpi, after which he continued his route in the direction 
of x^gra. ^ 

During his reign everything was cheap, and safety and 
security prevailed. He was busied witli aflairs from day- 
break until evening and sleeping time. During his reign 
the hand of oppression was not stretclu'd out over the zamin^ 
(Idrs of Hind, and all obeyed and submitted to liim, , Tli(‘. 
reign of Sikandar was an extraordinary one, and the jiooplo of 
that ago were born under a fortunate star to possess such a 
ruler as the Sultan. 

“ Upon every nation of which God approves ^ 

He bestows a virtuous ruler. 

If lie desires to render a land desolate, 

He places it in the grasp of a tyrant.” 

Khan Farmiili, of Snhi'iran, lio doputod Iluji Saralg, with some troops, into that 
qiiartor, with orders to "uin over tho udtb'.s troops, and to soizo his p('r.son. Husain 
Klian hccamo acquainted with tlio Kings intentions; and contrivin;^ liis escape, 
soiigit an asylum witli ’Al;iu*d din Shoh IMrbi, Kin^ of lien.;ml. In t.lio year 922, 
’All Khan X:i;,n)ri, governor of Suisajjor, entered into a ])lot with the Vrlneo Daulat 
Khun of Mfdwii, governor of llantaiiihlior, who promised to ddiver that fortress to 
the King of Delili, if he should come^in pen,;on to take possession. Sikandar Jjodi, 
overjoyi'd at this intelligenee, juoceeded towards Uayann, to wliieli place the governor 
of Kaiitambhor came to meet him, and wais honourahly reci Lved ; but 'All Khan 
Nagori, disappoiiiteil iu the attainment of some objects on which Uo had caleiilalod 
as a re ward for bringing this iitfair to hear, resolved to prevent ils accomplishment, 
and used his inllucnce with the governor to retract his promise. The King, ascer- 
taining tho true cause of this eh uige, disgraced 'Ali Xagori and deprived him of his 
government of Snisapor, which he (;onfern*d on his brother, Abu Hakr; and Sikandar 
Lodi was obliged to return to Agra without obtaining possession of Jiantambhor. 

From the Malwu history it appears that these proceedings of Uiihjat Khfm oc- 
enrnd lietw'cen !)I8 and 921 ji.; but (Miaiideri, though temporarily oceiijiied during 
this interval, was not at that time permanently incorporated in the kingdom of 
Dehli. » 
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The death of Siilidn Sikandar. 

As men live not eternally, and as no confidence can be placed 
in earthly po'ssessions, at this time the Sultan fell ill. It is said 
the origin of his disease was this. One day Haji 'Abdu-1 Wahab 
said to Sultan Sikandar, “ You are a Musiihiian monarcli, and 
yet wear no beard ; it is contrary to the institutions of Islam, 
and particularly improper in a king.” Sultan Sikandar replied, 
“ I intend wearing one ; and if it please the Most High, I will do 
so.” His excellency Shaikh ’Abdii-l Wahab said : 

In doing wliat is right make noMclay,” 

The Sultan said, “My beard is thin; if I allow it to grow, 
it will look ill, and men will scolf at me, and will be thus 
guilty of sin. I do not desire that Musulinans should com- 
mit , sill, CKspecially when I am the cause.’’ Haji ’Abdu-1 
Wahab answered, “I will pass my hand over your face, and 
if it please (Jod, beard will become a fine one; all other 
beards will salute it, and who will dare laugh at it then ? ” 
Sultan Sikandar hung down his head, and made no reply. 
The Ilaji said, “0 King of the Universe,* I speak what is 
right in your presence, why do you not answer?” The Sultan 
said, “When my^fir, or spiritual guide, orders me, 1 will wear 
one.' “Who is your pir returned the Haji. “He is a 
man,” said the Sultan, “who occasionally comes to see me. Tic 
resides in the jungle of Manga Sassu, in par gam of Jalesar.” 
Haji ’Abdu-l Wahab said: “ Does he wear a beard?” “ No,” 
replied the King. The Haji said, “ When I see him I will con- 
vince him that he is in the wrong ; you pay speedy attention to 
this.” The Sultan gave no answer* but turned away from the 
Haji, and closed his lips with the seal of silence. The llaji 
arose and left the assembly, repeating the saldm alaik. The 
Sultan said, after the Haji’s departure, “ The Shaikh mistakes 
Ins position in reading me lectures; and presumes upon the 
favour which I show him. He thinks that the people who present 
themselves before him and kiss his feet do it of themselves. He 
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cannot understand this, that were I to cause any one of my 
slaves to sit down on a litter, and command all tlie nobles to 
place it on their shoulders, they would do so with8u£ hesitation/' 
Shaikh ’Abdu-1 Jalal, the son of Saiyid Ahmad, was present 
when this occurred, and he reported this speech to Haji ’Abdu-1 
Wahab. The Haji placed his hand on 'Abdu-1 Jalal's sliouldcr, 
and said, “ This speech of his, in which he compares me, a de- 
scendant of the prophet, with one of liis own slaves, will one day, 
please God, stick in his throat, rest assured of that/’ ^ The Haji 
left Agra and went/o Dehli, witliout taking leave of the King; 
and a short time after his departure, Sultan Sikandar was taken 
ill with a disease of the throat, which daily became worse. 

The Sultan perceived the alteration in his health, and asked 
Shaikh Ladan Danishmand, who acted aj his imdm^ what was 
the expiation of these sins — the omission of prayer and fasting, 
the shaving the beard, drinking wine, and cutting off men's 
noses and ears, and requested him to write his opinion and 
send it. Shaikh Ladan wrote it in detail, and sent it to the 
Sultan, who commanded the historiographers {tvdki^-Havu) to 
search in the histories of his reign, from its very commencement, 
for any record of the commission by His Majesty of any sins 
of these descriptions, and after taking an account of their fre- 
quency and degree, to draw up, with Shaikh Ladan's assistance, 
a careful estimate as to how much gold he was required to give 
in order to make proper atonement for these transgressions. 
Shaikh Ladan made the necessary researches, and informed the 
Sult&n, who ordered the tre^urer to give to the ’'Ulamd such 
gold as did not belong to the public treasury. The ^Ulamd 
were astonished, and said to the treasurer, “ How was this sum, 
kept apart from the public treasury, acquired P " The treasurer 
replied, “ The neighbouring sovereigns were in the habit of send- 
ing rarities to the Sultdn, and some of the nobles used to send 

* Eizku-lla Musht&ki (MS., p. 53) and Ahmad Ykdgkr (MS., p. 108), who report 
ttio same anecdote, make the meaning plainer than it is in the Tdrikh-i Bdudi^ which 
in obscure in this passage. 
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presents along with their petitions. An account of these was 
made yearly, and presented to the King, who directed that the 
sums realized by them should be kept separate, in order that the 
money might be made use of at his pleasure. This day ho 
has commanded these reserved funds to be expended/’ Upon 
hearing this, the wliole of the 'Ulamd began to praise and extol 
his virtues.^ 

Sultan Sikandar became weaker every day, but his zeal stimu- 
lated him to continue the discharge of the duties of the empire. 
However, by degrees, his illness arrived at such a pitch that his 
throat would allow him neither to swallow food nor to drink, and 
the passage of his breath was stopped. His death took place on 
Sunday, the 7th Zi-1 ka’da, a.ii. 923^ (November, 1517 a.d.). 

Sikandar, King^of the seven climes, has ceased to exist, 

• And no one resembling Sikandar has survived him.” 

The length of the reign of that illustrious monarch was 
twenty-eight years and five months. 

“ The world belongs to God, who is One and Almighty.” 

An account of certain of Sikandar' s chief nobles,^ 

There were many of the chiefs of Sultdn Sikandar whoso 
liistuiy is worthy of being written, such as Asad Kh^n, the son 
of Mubarak Khan Yusuf-khail, who was endowed with the 
most exalted notions of generosity. Whenever the cloth was 
spread before him at meal-times he first filled large china plates 
with food, on which he placed great quantities of bread and 
pickles of every description, and ^n them a betel leaf, and on 
that a gold mohur^ all of which he gave to beggars, and then 
began to eat himself. Ho addressed every one as a noble, even 

' This is related in almost the same words by Rizku-Ua Mushthki and Ahmad 
Yhdghr. 

* The Tdrikh-i KhAn-Jahhn Lodi (MS., p. 124) informs us that his coffin was 
removed to Dehli and deposited there, together with that of his father, in a garden 
which IsUim Sh^ih Sdr had inclosed and prepared for that purpose. 

* An account of some others of his nobles will be found among the Extracts from 
the WdkVdUi Mwihidku 
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if ho happened to be a servant of his own ; if he chanced to be 
a stranger, he presented him with a lac of tankas. One day a 
person related to the Khan that Shaikh Muhaihniad FarmuH, 
the vakil^ from the badness of the times, bad been unable to 
marry liis daughter. Asad Khan sent for liim into liis presence, 
and ordered a young slave to fill both his hands with gold pieces, 
and cast tliem into the Shaikli’s skirt. The slave did as the 
Khan commanded, and then took him to the dhcdn, to see how 
much money he had received. After counting it, they found it 
amounted to 70,000 tankas. This was related to Asad Khan, 

f 

and lie commanded the same slave to give him as many more gold 
pieces as were recpiired to make up the sum to 100,000 tankas} 

One day, whilst the Khan was hunting, a person brought 
curdled milk to him, jireparcd after the fashion of the villagers. 
Asad Khan ordered the dish in which he had brought it to be 
filled with gold pieces. One day a woman, a dwi^ller of Chanderl, 
brought some nini leaves on a plate to Asad Khan, >vho saw that 
they were very green and fresh, and said to the woman, ‘‘What is 
the good of bringing nun leaves?*” She replied, “ 1 have cooked 
them as vegetables in such a manner that while they have not 
changed their appearance, they have all the flavour the best 
garden products can boast of.*” Asad Khan directed one of his 
companions to taste a small quantity, wli^ perceived it was so 
tasty and well-cooked that it no longer retained the least flavour 
of nini leaves. Her plate was likewise filled with gold pieces, 
and returned lo her.^ 

One day, some horses were bein^ shown to Asad Khan. Sadr 
Khan Sarsi, who was one of the chief nobles and his intimate friend, 
was seated. When the first horse was shown to the Khan, he 

' By Ahmad Yhdgar (MS., p. 103) this silly profusion is asoribod to Bhikan 
Khin Haft’hazdri^ who is said also to have built forty mosquos, to whieh he appointed 
readers and preachers, and to have distributed every day, when be went out riding, 
600 tankas amongst fakirs, 

2 Ahmad Yadgar relates this anecdote also of Bhikan Klifni, and adds that he had 
the wisdom to tell one of his own attendants to learn from the woman how to dross 
nim leaves in a similar fashion (MS., p. 104). The Wdki'dt-i Mmladki (MS., p. 67) 
ascribes all these absurdities to the son of Mubarak Khhn, but calls him Saiyid Khin. 
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asked Sadr Khan what sort of an animal it was. Sadr Khan expa- 
tiated upon tho excell(3nces of the horse, and praised it exceedingly. 
Asad Khan 5aitt, “ Give this horse in charge to Sadr Khan\s 
iiien.^’ A second horse came, and lie again asked Sadr Khan 
what he thought of it. Sadr Khan again spoke well of the horse. 
Asad Khan said, “ Give this horse also to Sadr Khan’s people.” 
Ho gave no loss than eight horses to Sadr Khan in this way. 
When tlie ninth arrived, he again said to Sadr Khan, ‘‘ Wliat 
kind of a liorse is tliis?” Sadr Khan remained silent. On 
Asad Khan’s inquiring the reason, Sadr Khan replied, “Your 
generosity has exceeded all bounds.” Asad Khan smiled, and 
asked the man who was the stable-accountant, “ How many 
horses had that day been brought for inspection ? ” He answered, 
“ One hundred and eiijht are present.” The Khan said to Sadr 
Klniu, “ Has taking one horse at a time distressed you ? Lo ! I 
have given all the horses brought for me to look at to Sadr 
Khan.” In this manner he actually presented 108 horses on one 
day to the same individual.^ 

One three jewels had been brought for him to look at. The 
price of one was 700,000 tankm, tho second 500,000, the third 

800.000. Asad Khan said to one of his associates, who happened 
to be present at the time, “ Tell me truly which of these three 
precinns stones liave you selected as that which you expect to 
receive from me ? ” He answered, “ In truth, I never thought 
of such a thing.” The Klian said, “ Make up your mind then 
on tho subject now.” He said, “Tho jewel which is worth 

800.000. ” Asad Khan smiled, and said, “You pass over the 
stones of great value, and choose tlio smallest. You have pre- 
ferred tho least expensive one, and I have chosen tho most 
valuable one, The third alone remains. I give all these to you.” ’ 

* This still more nonsensical prodigality, so calculated to attract Oriental admiration, 
is attributed by Ahmad Yiulgiir (MS., p. lOG) to Daulat Khan Lodi ; but ho reduces 
the donation to the more reasonable number of nine horses. The WdkCnt-i Mushtdki 

p. 68) ascribes it to Saiyid Kh&ii, but raises the number to 120 horses. 

* This folly is also ascribed in the WdkVdt^i Mushtdki (MS., p. 68) to Saiyid 
Kh&n, but to Daulat Kh{ui Lodi by Ahmad Yhdghr (MS., p. 107) ; only the value is 
reduced to live, throe, and two lacs respectively. He adds that some enemy, who 
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Once on a time Sultdii Slkandar appointed Asad Khdn for the 
performance of a particular service, and he proceeded by uninter- 
rupted marches into the district of Chanderi. The backs of all 
the baggage-animals carrying the treasure were galled. The 
chiefs informed him of this, saying, “ If you give the order, we 
will distribute the treasure amongst the troops, and afterwards 
deduct it from their and make it over to the government.” 
He approved of this proposal, and seven lac8 of tankas were thus 
distributed, and their receipts shown to the Khdn. Asad Khan 
said, “ Have I become a sardf, that I should lend and then take 
back P ” Ho tore up the documents with his own hands, and 
said, “ I have given this trifle to the army.'*’ May the Most 
High God shield and cover him with his mercy ! 

Another of the nobles of Sikandar was the Khan-i ’azam Lad 
Khan, the son of Ahmad Khan. Ho was a youth of, high 
courage. To every one whom he wished to reward, he presented 
as much gold and silver as his shield would hold; he never 
mentioned a tolcha or a dirham^ and could only count as far as 
ten. Ho knew not what oven one and a half was, or two and a 
half ; ' and it wa^ his custom to make over the presents which 
were brought to him to the officers on duty at the time. Thus, 
it is said, that on a Friday he was inspecting the armoury. At 
that time the Raja of Bliata sent him| an elephant, and some 
presents of merchandize : he gave all these to Shaikh Muhammad, 
the keeper of the armoury. And so, if anything came whilst he 
was drinking water, the dbddr received it. During the winter- 

witnessed this scene, went and reported the* circumstance to the Sulthn, representing 
that Daulat Kh^n was squandering; the royal treasure. The Sultkn replied, “You 
should congratulate me rather on having such generous nobles in my time.” Then 
summoning Daulat Khhn, he invested him with a robe of honour, increased his rank 
by 1000, and gave him i^i^parganaa of Nagina and ChhndpOr mjdgir* 

* It is evident from the Wdki^dt-i Mmhtdki (MS., p. 72) that this applies only 
to his ignorance of the Hindi language, in which he did not know the words for those 
fractions. He was a Persian scholar, and fond of having the Shdh-ndma and Sikandar- 
ndma read out to him. Ilizku-lla, who was for a long time his imam or private 
chaplain, expatiates at greater length upon his ostentatious prodigality, which cannot 
be read without disgust, when we consider the plunder and devastation which must 
have been its source. 
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time lie daily wore two outer garments, which he gave away on 
the second day, and was in the habit of supplying every soldier 
with four or fiVe*dressos every winter. Whenever he went out to 
the game of chaugdn^ or was on a journey, if he supplied any 
person with a horse as a beast of burden or to ride on, he never 
again permitted it to be fastened in his stable, but still gave the 
animals their daily food at his own expense. If the person sold 
the horse, the daily allowance was not withdrawn, although the 
beast was no longer in his possession. If travellers arrived at 
his darhdvy he gave each man one tanha^ and j buffalo was daily 
slaughtered for their use ; and they received the above-mentioned 
provision so long as they staj'^ed in the Khan'’s darhdr; on 
leaving, 200 tanMs were given to them, and then they received 
permission to depart. ^Many of the nobles of Sultan Sikandar 
spent* vast sums of money. Dilawar Khdn, the son of Midn 
Bhuwd, daily purchased 500 tankas worth of roses for his harem} 
To what extent could I not write the praises of Sikandar^s 
chiefs ? But these few instances must suffice. 

It was a wonderful age ! All enjoyed peace. 

In every house was pleasure and festivity. 

There was no thief to twist the noose round your neck. 

No one saw rebellion, even in his dreams. 

The Musulmans were dominant, the Hindus depressed, 

And no one knew the tribe of Mughals even by name. 

Ho was a king, who protected Islam like Alexander, 

And therefore ho has obtained the title of Sikandar Sant.- 


Abundance during the reign of Sultan Ibrahim.^ 

One of thef most extraordinary phenomena of Sultdn Ibrahim's 

^ The WdhCdt-i Mushtdki (MS., p, 66) gives the still more extravagant amount 
ot 2500 tankas daily, and remarks that Dilhwar Khhn, Jalhl Kh&.ii Lodi, and Khhn 
Jahhn Tokhhni were celebrated for the number of women in their households. 

* These lines are taken from a Masnavi of Khwhja Hasan. 

® The following Extract is found in precisely the same terms in the Zubdatu-t 
Tawdrikh of Ndru-l Hakk. 
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time was, that corn, clothes, and every kind of merchandize were 
cheaper than they had ever been known to ho in any otlier rci^n, 
except perhaps in the time of Sultan ’Alau-d 4in Kliilji ; but 
even that is doubtful. Moreover, in the time of the latter, the 
cheapness was occasioned by every kind of disi^usting interference 
and oppression, and by a hundred thousand onforcoments and 
punishments ; whereas the cheapness of this reign was occasioned 
by abundant harvests. In the time of Sikandar, also, tlio markets 
were very cheap, but still not so much so as in the time of 
Ibrahim. Ten mff/is of corn could be purchased for one hahloli; 
five Hirs of clarified butter, and ten yards of cloth, could bo pur- 
chased for tho same coin. Everything else was in the same 
exuberance ; tho reason of all which was, that rain fcdl in thv. 
exact quantity which was needed, and tho crops were coiise(j[ueiitly 
luxuriant, and produce iiicreaseil ton-fold beyond tho usual pro- 
portion. Tlio Sultiui had likewise issued an edict that his cliiofs 
and nobles of every degree sliould take nothing but corn in pay- 
ment of rent, and no money was to bo taken from tho cultivators 
on any account. Tho conscxpionce was, that countless quant ities 
of grain accumulated in the several and as ready money 

only was necessary for maintaining the personal expons(?s of tli(‘ 
nobles, they were eager to sell their grain at any price whi(‘h was 
procurable. The al)uudanc(j of (lod's J>lossings reached such a 
height, that ten nidns of corn would sell for a hahloVi, (fold and 
silver were only procurable with the greatest dilficulty. A respec- 
table man with a family dependent on him might obtain wages 
at tho rate of five tankaa a month. A horseman received from 
twenty to thirty as his montlily pay. If a traveller wished 
to proceed from Dehli to Agra, one hahloh would, with the 
greatest case, suffice for the expenses of himself, his horse, 
and escort. 


The foundation of Sher-garh. — Extermination of the 
After tlie conquest of Multan by Haibat KliS-n, Shcr Shah 
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went (from Agra) to Dohli in the year 947 h. (1540 a.d.) ; and 
actuated by unworthy feelings he destroyed the fort of ’Alau-d 
dm, whicli stopd in Sin, conspicuous for its strength and 
loftiness, and built on the bank of the Juii, between Firozabad 
and Kilu Kliari, in the village of Indrapat, a new city, about 
two or three kos distant from the old (5no. He filled it witli 
inhabitants, as it remains to this day. ITo also laid the founda- 
tions of a magnificent masjid, which was very quickly completed. 
The name of this fort lie called “ 8her-garh,” and the walls of 
it were of great breadth, length, and height ; but on account of 
the shortiiCHs of his reign, he did not live to cdmplefce it. Within 
the fort was a small pal-ace, also left incomplete, which he called 
“ Slier-mandal.’’ 

Wiiilst he was so occupied in building Dehli, the tliieves of 
Pali and Ih'dial, who a!’c of the Gujar tribe, began to bo exceed- 
ingly audacious in their d('prcdations ; insomuch that Slier Shah 
liiinscdf marched tovfards the hills occupied by that tribe. The 
Oujars were completely reduced to subjection*, and he left orders 
that they should be expedfed from that country. Consequently, 
not a vestige of their habitations was left. • 


Foundation' of the Fort of Patna. 

Slur Shah, on his return from Bengal (in 948 ii., 1541 a.d.), 
came to Ihitna, then a small town dependent on Bihar, whicli was 
the s(\at of the local government, lie was standing on the bank 
of the Ganges, when, after much solid reflection and sage 
det(?rnunation, lie said to those wfio were standing by, “ It a 
fort were to be built in this ])lace, the waters of the Ganges could 
never flow far from it, and Patna w’ould become one of the 
groat towms of this country; because this place is situated to 
the west, on the banks of the (hinges which flows from the north. 
The strength of the stream is broken, and it cannot advance 
towards the north.'' He therefore ordered skilful carpenters and 
bricklayers to make out immediately an estimate for building a 
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fort, where he then stood These experienced workmen submitted 
an estimate of five /acs, which on the spur of the moment was 
made over to trustworthy persons. The fort waw completed, and 
was considered to be exceedingly strong. Bihar from that time 
was deserted, and fell to ruin ; while Patna became one of the 
largest cities of the province. 


TAc reign of Islam Shah. 

Wo have now come to the history of the sons of Slier Shall, 
the enthronement bf Jalal Khan, the younger son of Slier Shah, 
and the account of his reign, under the title of Islam Shah. It 
is related in the Akhar ShdJd that when Slier Shah rendered up 
his life to the angel of death in Kalinjar, Jalal Khan, his 
youngest son, was in the town of Rew?in, in the province of 
Bliata, and his eldest son ’Adil Khan, the heir-apparent, in the 
fort of Runtluir (llantamblior). The noblo&^ perceived that ’Adi 1 
Khdn would bo unable to arrive with speed, and as the State 
required a head, they despatched a person to summon JqKil Khan 
who was nearer. < He reached Kalinjar in five days, and by tho 
assistance of ’fsa Hajjab and other grandees,^ was raised to tho 
throne near the fort of Kalinjar, on the 15th ^ of tho moiitli 
Eabi^u-l awwal, 952 a.ii. (25tli May, 1545 a.d.). lie assumed 
the title of Islam Shah, and this verse was engraved on his 
seal : ^ 

“ Tho world, through tho favour of tho Almighty, lias been 
reiKlcred happy, 

Since Islam Shah, tho s5ou oi Shcr Shah Sur, has become 
king.” 

' Tho, M(d'hzan~i makes Tsa ascribe to Sbor Shah the opinion tliat noitlicr 

of his sons waH fit to sway the sceptre ; hut tliat of the two lie destinctl 'A'dil Kliiia 
for his succes‘«or. According to this work, there was a great deal of silly piihivcr 
amongst the chiefs preceding IsUim Shvih’s accession, hut nothing of it is worth 
recording, and it will all be found in Dorn's History of Um A fffhdm. 

^ The Tdrikh-i Khdn-Jahdn Lodi (MS., p. 197) says the 19th, but all others concur 
in the loth. 

3 The Makhzan-i Afghani says his original name was ’Abdu-1 Jalil. 
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The common people call him Salim Shah.^ After ascending the 
throne, and inquiring concerning the ordinances of Sher Shah, he 
left some as they were, and changed others to suit his own ideas. 

On the day of his accession to the throne, he ordered two 
months’ pay to be distributed in ready money to the army : one 
month of this he gave them as a present ; the other as subsistence 
money. Moreover, he resumed all the^d^ir^ in the provinces of his 
government, and allowed their holders a stipend in money from 
his treasury instead. Ho entirely abolished, witli one stroke of 
the pen, all former regulations respecting jdgirs. After his 
accession, he ordered the llaja of Kalinjar, who had been 
captured with seventy of his adherents, to be put to death, 
and directed that not one of them should bo spared. Islam 
Shah resembled his father in his pomp and splendour, and in his 
desire of dominion aifd conquest. Ho possessed great power, 
ability, and good fortune, and he had an immense number of horses 
and elephants, and a •numerous artillery, together with a multi- 
tude of horse and foot soldiers beyond all calculation. Ho 
settled ih^ wazifas and thJ aima villages and lands. His father 
had erected sardis at a distance of one one from the other. 
Islam (Shill built others between them, so that there was a sardi 
at every half kos. He caused two horses and some footmen to bo 
stationed at each sardi, for the purpose of acting as posts, and 
bringing him every day the news from Bengal, after the manner 
of ddk-chaiikis,^ During the time of Sher Shih a place had always 
been established in the royal camp for the distribution of alms to 
the poor. Instead of this, Islam Shah directed that arrangements 
for the giving of alms should bd made at each of the sardis, and 

' 'Al)(lu-1 Kfulir, Pirishta, Abu-l Pazl, and most of the Timdrian authors, call him 
Salim Shah or IQian. His fort at Dolili is now called Saliin-gaih, and on his coins 
he is IslSim Sh5h. [See Thomas’s Chronielt s of the Pafhdn p. 410.] 

^ lie has before said this at p. 2‘24, MS., but ’Abbas Sarwani and most other autho- 
rities say every two kos. The Tdrikh-i liaddunl also says every kos, anil so do the 
^((U'uditu-l]{ikdydt,i}\Q WakPut-i MusJadki,mfi the TdriJdi-i Khdn-Jahdn. 

^ 'I'he Tdnkh i Khdn-Jahdn (MS , p. 207) says, that in order to insure regularity 
of despatch, every day a turban of Sunargtion and a handful of fresh rice were delivered 
to the Ring, wherever he might be, by the establishment. 
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that indigent travellers should be supplied with whatever they 
needed, and that mendicants should receive a daily pittance, in 
order that they might be contented and at ease. , In certain dis- 
tricts he issued entirely new ordinances, and allowed stipends of 
fifty, two liundred, two hundred and fifty, five liundred, and a 
thousand. (In each of‘ these districts) ho appointed Persian and 
Hindi writers.^ Ho portioned liis troops into divisions of five, 
ten, and twenty thousand men, to each of which he allotted 
one sarddr^ one Afglian mum{f\ one Hind list dni judge, and two 
eunuchs of tlie palace. To those who had received stipends during 
tlio reign of 8her Shall lie gave lands and pan/fnia.sr 

From the borders of Sunargaoii to tlioso of Biuigal, and from 
Bengal to Kabul, he garrisoned the entire country with his troops, 
lie had, whilst Prince, OOOO horsemen with him, and he now 
promoted all of them, each according to ^his deserts. lie made 
privates {fard) officers {(jiroJiddr)^ and officers nobles. Theso 
regulations of Islam Shah caused those of Shor Shah to fall into 
disuse. Many of Slier Shah’s principal nobles wen^ disgusted at 
what they regarded as acts tending* to dishonour them, and 
became ill-disposed towards Islam Shah. He, in his turn, was 
likewise suspicious of these grandees, and thus the relations which 
existed between the great chiefs and the King were changed in 

o o o 

their nature. 

When Islam Shah received iutiinatioii of the secret disposition 
of the nobles, he inarched from Kalinjar towards Agra. Whilst 
ho was on the road, Khawas Khan also came from hisyd//ir to 

^ The MS. is inutilntcd anil doubtfiil in this passaii^a. Thu WnkPdt-i. Mtishfnki is 
prcforalilc : “He also made some ik^w rcfnilations in his army, by dividiii.i;’ it into 
si'paratc troops and cohorts. He formed ])odies of 50, 200, 250, and oOO. To every 
fifty tiiere was a Turk! and a Ilinitiiwi writer attaehod.” — MS., p. MO. 

2 A few more of his regulations will he found aTiiong tin; Extracts from the 
Tdnkh-i Baddkni. They sec'm all silly and nonsi'iisieal, devised cliiolly with the 
ohjoet of reversing his father’s policy, and establishing a naini! for himself as a 
legislator. In the first sentence of this paragraph, wc find land-grants converted 
into money-pensions ; and in the last, money-pensions converted into lind-grants ; 
merely because in both instances Slier Shah had cnacti'd otherwise, and 
Shah was desirous of showing the world that he also had “ his own thunder.” In one 
of his first speeches in the Makhzan~i Afghani, he says that he intends to uphold m 
every respect the institutions of Shcr ShMi. 
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pay his respects. A grand festival was given to celebrate Islam 
Shah’s accession to the throne ; after which he proceeded by un- 
interrupted torches to Agra, the seat of government, and took 
possession of the throne. 

Isldin Sh4h, being a monarch of vindictive disposition, wrote 
to his elder brother, saying, “ Because I was near, and you were 
distant, to prevent disorder in the affairs of the State, I have 
taken charge of the army until your arrival. I have nothing to 
do but obey you, and attend to your orders.” He feigned to wish 
to gratify his affection by a personal interview with his brother. 
’Adil Kh4n wrote in reply to Islam Sh4h» saying, “ If these 
four persons, viz. Kutb Khdn the ndih^ 'tsk Khan Niazi,' Jalal 
Khan Jalii, and Khawas Kh4n. come and insure my safety, I 
will proceed to visit you.” ^Adil Khan wrote thus to these four 
nobles, “ I leave mysdlf to your guidance. What is your advice ? 
Ouglit I to go, or remain ? '' Islam Shah sent all of these nobles 
to his brother ; and after removing his fears for his safety by 
oaths and protestations, they promised him that he should be 
permitted to depart after •the first interview, and that he should 
be allowed to choose any jdgzr in Hindustan which suited him. 
’Adil Khda went, accompanied by the nobles, to see his brother. 
When he reached Fathpur Sikri, Islam Sh^li came forth to meet 
liiiu in the village of Singarpur, the place prepared for the 
meeting of the two brothers, and they had an interview there. 
They made professions of affection one to the other, and after 
sitting together for a short time, set off for Agra. Islam Shdh, 
intending treachery towards his brother,^ had given directions 
that only two or three persons wei*e to bo allowed to enter the 
fort with ’Adil Kh^n. When they* arrived at the gate of the 

fort of Agra, Isl&m Shah’s men forbade their entry; to this 

/ 

^ It is necessary to reineniber the distinction between these two Tsfi Khans. The 
rebel was a Nitizi. The Sujjdbj Mh' JIdjiby or Tttinbul^ddr (which latter, betel- 
carrier, was one of the highest offices in the royal establishment of the Afghans), was 
of the tribe of Shr. 

* The Makhzan-i Afgkdni says the assassination both of him and his son. 

31 


tol. it. 
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Khan^s people paid no attention, and a great number of 
them went in with ’j^idil Khan.^ 

When Isldm Shah saw that his plot against b’s brother had 
been unsuccessful, he was obliged to speak courteously to him. 
He said, ‘‘ I have a number of Afghans in my service, who are 
very unruly, and whom I will now make over to you.'" After 
which, Islam Shah seated his brother on the throne, and treated 
him with all possible civility. ^Adil Khdn was a man who loved 
ease and comfort. He was aware of the deceit and cuimins of 
Isldm Shah, and would not consent to this. He rose up, and 
after causing Islarfi Shah to seat himself on the throne, he first 
of all made him an obeisance and did homage, and congratulated 
him on his accession to the throne. The chief nobles, after paying 
their customary compliments, retired to their a])propriate places. 
The four nobles before mentioned then irlForined the King that 
an oath and a promise had been made that *Adil Khdn shoufd be 
allowed to depart after the first interview, and that Vnjdgir should 
be allotted to him. 

Islam Shah ordered this to bo done, and ’rsd Khan and 
Kliawds Khan were directed to accompany 'A'dil Khan to Bayaiia.^ 
Two months afterwards, Islam Shdh sent GhAzi Mahali, one of 
his attendants, with golden chains, and ordered him to seize ’Adil 
Khan .3 ’Adil Khiin, hearing this ill-n^ws, fled to Khaw^is Khan 
in Mewat, before Ghazi Mahali arrived, and informed him of the 
perjury of Islam Shah. In the mean time, Ghazi Mahali reached 
that place. KhawAs Kh&n was enraged, IIo sent for Gliazi 
Mahali, and caused the fetters to be fastened on his own legs, 

' Ahmad Ykdg&r (MS., p. 322) Lays five or six thousand of 'Adil Khhn’s men, 
armed with swords, forced their way into the fort in defiance of all attempts to 
exclude them. 

2 Which the Makhzan-i Afghani informs us had been fixed on as Mi&jdgir. 

* The Makhzan^i Afghdni charges him with this childish message, ** That it would 
afford an indelible proof of his submission and loyalty, if he for some days would 
allow himself to be put in chains and repair to Court, where His Majesty would take 
off the fetters again, and, after many favours, allow him to depart again for Ilayana.’ 
Such nonsense would not be tolerable even in iBsop’s Fables or Little lied Biding 
Hood. 
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and thus raised the standard of rebellion. He wrote in private 
to the chiefs who were with Islam Shdh in Agra, and gained 
them over to ftis party, and then marched towards Agra at the 
head of a powerful force. Kutb Khdn and ’fsa Khdn, who had 
been concerned with him in the business ,t)f the oath, stimulated 
him to advance, and advised him to manage so that 'Adil Khan 
should reach Agra a little before daybreak, in order that the 
people might, without feeling ashamed, forsake Islam ShS,h and 
join hirn.^ 

When 'Adil Khan and Khawds Khdn reached Fathpur Sikri, 
they went to visit Shaikh •Salim, one of the holy men of the ago. 
By chance, that night happened to be the Shab-i Bardt, and the 
performance of the prayers appointed for that occasion delayed 
Khawas Khan. They did not, therefore, arrive in the neighbour- 
hood of Agra until the forenoon. Isldm Shah, having learnt tlieir 
arrival, and being informed of the evil disposition of the nobles, 
was sorely distresse*d, and said to Kutb Khan, “ If I have ill- 
treated ' Adil Khan, why ^did not Khawds Khdn write to me on 
the subject, that I might give up my intention. Kutb Khdn, 
perceiving the King’s distress, said, “ Be not cast down, the 
business is not yet irremediable. I will undertake to suppress 
this disturbance/' Isldm Shah sent away Kutb Khdn, and 
other chiefs who inclined to the side of 'Adil Khan, and told 
them to go to ’Adil Khdn. His design was to place these people 
at a distance from himself, and then to proceed towards the fort 
of Chundr, where he might collect his treasures, and afterwards, 

after havinof made new arrauffeinents, advance to the attack of 
. ® » • 
his enemies, ’fsd Khdn endeavoured to dissuade him from doing 

this, and said, “ If you place no confidence in the nobles of your 

father and ptliers, you ought at least to trust those 5000 men 

who have served the King since ho was a Prince. Possessing 

* This ridiculous false modesty of the traitors is represented by Ahmad Yhdghr 
(MS., p. 322) as being felt, or professed, only by the instigators themselves. He 
reasonably concluded that such notions are foreign to the sentiments of obtuse artisans 
and phlegmatic shopboys, and could only be entertained by sensitive and delicate 
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such a force as you do, it would be madness to shrink from the 
contest which is before you ; and although certain of the nobles 
liave secret ill-will towards you, yet it shows a want of caution 
to send them to the enemy. Your best course will be to lead 
the army into battle in person, and to show yourself foremost in 
the field. In this way no one will desert to the foe.*' Islam 
Shah’s heart was strengthened, and he determined to remain 
where he was. Ho sent for Kutb Khan and the other chiefs, to 
whom he had granted permission to depart, and said to them, 
“ Why should I make you over to the enemy with my own 
hands ? Perhaps they are ill-disposed towards you.” After this 
he prepared for war, and posted himself on the field of battle. 
When those who intended to join ’Adil Khan saw Islam Sliali 
fully prepared for action, they refrained from going. The two 
armies mot face to face, and a battle took place in the neighbour- 
hood of Agra.* The decree of the Almighty granted victory to 
Islam Shah, and the army of 'Adil Khdn >Vas defeated. ’Adil 
Khan fled alone and unaccompanied towards the hills of Bhata,^ 
and no one knew what had become of liini. Khawas Khan and 
'jfsa Khan Nidzi" went to Mewat. Isldin Shah despatched a 
powerful force in pursuit of Khawas Khdn,^ and a second battle 
took place at Firozpur i^Jharka), near Mewdt. Islam Shah’s 
troops were routed ; but Khawds Khdn, perceiving his inability to 
continue the war, went to the skirts of the Kamaun hills, and 
for a long time devastated the territories of Isldm Shdh in their 
vicinity. 

After these events, Islam Shdh became mistrustful of all Iiis 
fathers nobles, and took measures to overthrow them. He put 
some of them in prison, anti deprived others of all their posses- 

^ At M^irh&kar, a small town to the west of Agra. Dom calls it Mundagur. 

* The original reads “ Phta.” Ahmad Yhdghr says “ Phya.’* Dorn says “ Patna.” 
The Makhzan-i Afghani “Crossing the Jumna, he arrived at Chandw&r, and 
thence fled through the jungle tract into the country of Thatta.” The Tdrikh-i 
Khdn-Jahdn has “ Pata." Briggs, “ Patna." 

3 The MakhzanA Afghani says that after this battle the title of Khawas Khiiii was 
bestowed upon Tsh Khhn Hujjhb. 
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sions. He also placed his own nephew, Mahmud Khdn, the son 
of 'i^dil Khan, under surveillance,^ and ruined * first Kutb Kh&n 
Sur, then Bitrmazid Sur, Jaldl Khan Sur, and Zain Kh&n 
Ni4zi. He slew Jalal Khan Sur, as well as his brother, by binding 
them to the feet of an elephant, after which he caused the afore- 
said nobles to be placed on the elephant, and paraded through the 
camp. The hearts of the nobles of Sher Shdh were filled with 
terror and consternation. After this he put many others to 
death, amongst whom was Khawas KhS,n, who bore the title of 
Masnad *Ali, who was impaled on some frivolous pretext.^ He 
continued for a long time to distress the w^ole of his subjects, 
and to make God’s servants miserable ; but towards the end of 
his reign he behaved towards the people with liberality and 
generosity. He gained the good-will of the poor by granting 
thejn pensions and stipends. Bent upon destroying his fiither’s 
nobles, he went towards ChunS,r, and on the road put Jalal 
Khdn, who was a friend of 'Adil Khdn, to death. He removed 
all the treasure from Chundr, and sent it to Gw&lior.'* He then 
returned to Agra, and remained there. 

When some time had elapsed, many of 'Slier Shah’s nobles 
became convinced that IsUin Shdh intended to ruin them. 
Sa’id Kh^n, the brother of Haibat Khan Nidzi, fled from Agra to 
Haibat Khdn, and induced him to rebel against Isldm Shdh. 
Kutb Khdn, one of the great chiefs and a principal grandee, who 
had been concerned in ’Adil Khan’s first sedition, escaped in the 
greatest alarm, and joined ’Azam Humdyiin Niazi at Lahore. 

^ Ahmad Yhdghr (MS., p. 326) savs he ^killed his nephew, hut gives no name. 
[Ihe original words are “ sar si kard.’\ 

* [The words of the MS. in both these sAtences are kokndri sdkhty an expres- 
sive phrase signifying that he squeezed them as poppy he^ds are squeezed. Firishta 
says they were sent into confinement at Gwhlior ; but see Dom, p. 157.] 

* One could scarcely suppose, from the mode in which this name is here introduced, 
that he is the same Khawhs Khhn who is mentioned in the preceding paragraph, or 
that he is to appear again shortly afterwards, acting a most conspicuous part iu the 
battle of Ambkla. His death is too summarily passed over by most authors who 
treat of this period, and I have, therefore, added a few particulars in an Appendix. 
[See Appendix E.] 

* “Gwhlir” [or Gwhliyar] in the ori^nal throughout. 
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Islam Shdh wrote 2»farmdn to 'Azam Humayun, demanding the 
surrender of Kutb Kh&n. ^Azam Hum&yiin, by deceitful repre- 
sentations, contrived to send him to Islam Shdh, who* imprisoned 
him, with fourteen other chiefs, such as Shdhbdz Khdn Lohdni 
the son-in-law of Slier Khan, Barmazid Sdr, and other persons. 
He then sent them to Gwalior, after which he took measures for 
the seizure of ’Azam Humdytin and Shuj4' Khdn,^ and sent these 
two grandees a summons to appear before him. ’Azam Humdyun 
wrote from Lahore, to excuse himself from coming \ and Shuja’ 
Khdn came from Malwd and paid his respects to Isldm Shah ; 
but as Islam Shah desired to obtain possession of the persons 
of these two chiefs at the same time, he allowed Shuja’ Khan to 
return to his jdgir. He went back to his fief in Malw&, and 
Islam Shah turned his face towards Eohtds and Chunar. 

On the road, ’Azam Humayun’s brother, who had always been 
an attendant at Court, fled to Lahore. On account of his flight, 
Islam Shah went back to A^gra, where he collected his troops 
and marched thence 'towards Dehli. When Shuj&’ Khan re- 
ceived intelligence of these occurrences, he hastened to Dehli with 
all possible speed, » without being summoned by Isldm Shdh. 
The King gratified him by treating him with distinction, and after 
arranging his army, and halting some days at Dehli, he proceeded 
in the direction of Lahore. ’Azam Humdyun and the whole of 
the King’s enemies had an interview with Khawds Khan and 
his friends, and despatched a powerful force from the Panjab to 
encounter His Majesty. They came up with each other near Am- 
bdla ; and as Isldm Shdh was encamped very near the Nidzi troops, 
a fight was imminent. On thd night preceding the day of battle, 
’Azam Humdyun and his brothers met in Khawds Khdn’s tent, 
and consulted togetHer concerning the appointment of another 
Sovereign. Khawds Khdn said, that the best course would be 
to raise ’Adil Khdn, the eldest son of Slier Shdh, to the throne, 
as he was the rightful heir. Upon this all the Nidzis said 

' He 18 styled “ Shuj&’at Kh&n throughout the previous reign. The Tdrikh . 
Khdn^Jahdn colls him ** Shuj&’al.’* [See Appendii; f'.] 
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unanimously, “ What advice is this ? No one obtains a kingdom 
by inheritance j it belongs to whoever can gain it by the sword/' 
Khawds Khdd ^as vexed at their intentions, and on the same 
night he secretly sent a verbal message to one of the confi- 
dential servants of Isldm Shdh, requesting him to inform the 
King, tliat although His Majesty looked on him (Khawas Khdn) 
as an unfaithful servant, yet that his heart had always inclined 
towards Sher Shah’s family and oflFspring ; and that although he 
had sided with ’i^dil Khdn, who were the Nidzis that he should 
bo guilty of disloyalty to his benefactor on their account, and for 
the sake of their alliance ? -That his wish to be of service should, 
with the consent of the’ Almighty, be made manifest on the day 
of battle. 

When Isldm Shdh became aware of the disagreement which 
had tfibken place amongst the chiefs of the enemy, and of the 
friendly feeling of Khawds Khdn, he rejoiced exceedingly, and 
became confident of success. Meanwhile, news was brought that 
the Niazl troops had advanced to within a very short distance of 
the royal uamp.^ Isldm Shdh said : “ The Afghans have no sense.” 
Ho made an inclosure with all his wheeled cartriages, like a for- 
tress, into which he caused the whole of his army to enter, and 
tlien went in person to reconnoitre the Nidzis from an elevated 
position. When he beheld the foe, he said, “ I shall be disgraced 
if I do not fight the rebel troops,” and ordered the chains, with 
which the carriages were fastened together to be removed. At that 
moment, he ranged his troops in battle array, and made ready for 
the fight. The war drums were beaten on both sides. Khawds 
Khan sent to tell 'Azam Hum^yun *and his brothers to advance 
when they saw him do so on his elephant with his standard dis- 
played, and not to forsake him. With this intention they turned 
their faces towards the field. Khawds Khdn started from his post, 
but attacked no one, and succeeded in making his way into the 

' Ahmad YMgir (MS., p. 328 ) says, that while they were forming for action, a 
thunderstortn came on, and *Azam Hura&ydn's elephant was struck dead by lightnings 
^hich was considered ominous of defeat. 
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open country. The Nidzis fought to the best of their ability, 
but as no benefit is ever derived from disloyalty, and as it always 
occasions distress and regret, they were routed, and the victory 
remained with isldm Shdh. 

Who can resJst him whom fortune assists ? ” 

Whilst these events were occurring, Sa^id Khan, the brotlier 
of ’Azam Humdyun, came armed to the teeth, under the pre- 
text of congratulating the King ; hoping, as no one knew him, 
to find an opportunity of slaying His Majesty.^ He mixed 
with the royal guf.rds. Islam Shah was at the time stand- 
ing surrounded by a circle of war elephants, and Sa’id Khan 
was, consequently, unable to reach him immediately. He 
was shortly afterwards recognized by one of the elephant- 
drivers, who gave the alarm, and was slain by a thrust of 
Sa’id’s spear.^ Sa’id’s valour and strength enabled him to make 
good his escape from the place where the ..royal guards were. 
The Nidzis fled to Dinkot, which is near Eoh. After their de- 
feat, they were hindered in their flight by the marshy ground 
in the neighbourhood of Arabdla,^ which prevented their horses 
from proceeding, and consequently Islam Sliah’s troops who were 
in pursuit coming up with them, made a great slaughter of the 
Niazis. Islam Shah followed them in person as far as New 
Rohtas, and there appointed Khwaja T^ais Sarw&ni, with an im- 
mense army, to prosecute the war with the Nidzis, after whicli 
he turned back towards Agra and Gwdlior. He proceeded by 
uninterrupted marches from Rohtas to Agra,^ where ho halted two 
or three days, and then went .on to Gwdlior, and remained there. 

^ The Makhzan-i Afghdni says he had been sent for that purpose by his brother, 
and that an elephant-driyer struck him so violently, that his helmet dropped from his 
head. The Tdrikh-i Kkdn-Jahdn also says an elephant-driver aimed a spear at him. 

* Ahmad Yhdghr (MS., p. 331) says he was slain by the spear of Ahmad Khhn Sdr. 

* It must be remembered there had been a storm in the morning, and the stream to 
the west of Ambkla, though ordinarily dry, soon flows like a torrent during an 
inundation. 

^ The Makhzan-i Afghdni says he remained three months at Dehli, after tliis 
victory, during which period Ehaw&s Khhn was murdered ; and that he ttfen wen: to 
Gwklior, which he had established as the seat of the government. ^ 
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At tills time many of his father s nobles, who had been ap- 
pointed to different districts, came into the presence. Although 
Isldm Shah had secretly an ill-feeling towards Shujd’ Khdn, 
yet as Daulat Khdn XJjiaU, the adopted son. of Shuja' Kh4n, 
was much beloved by the King, for whom he had done good 
service, on his account he behaved outwardly with great kind- 
ness to Shujd’ Kh&n, and treated him with honour and con- 
sideration. He gave him the government of the entire province 
of Mdlwd. One day an Afghan, named *TJsmS,n Khan, came 
intoxicated into the diwdn-khdnd of Shuja’ Kh&n, and spat 
repeatedly on the carpet. • When forbidden to do this by the 
fardshes, lie arose and struck them with his fist. There was a 
great outcry, and the fardshes informed Shuj^^ Khan of what 
had taken place. Shuja’ Kh4n said, “He has been guilty of 
throa offences : firstly, he has drunk wine ; secondly, he has 
entered the diwdn-khdnd; thirdly, he has beaten the fardahes^ 
He then ordered fcoth ’Usmdn Khan's hands to be cut off. 
’Usmdii Khdn went to Gwdlior, and complained to the King, 
who said nothing, on account of the high rank which Shujd' 
Khan had held in Slier Shdh's time, and of tlib faithful services 
of Daulat Khdn. 

After some time, Shujd' Kh&n came to Gwdlior, and one 
day 'Usm&n Kh&n again petitioned Isldm Shdh concerning the 
injury which he had suffered. The King, becoming angry with 
the petitioner, said, “ You also are an Afghan, go and revenge 
yourself on him.” When ’Usman Kh4n heard this, he began 
to take measures to accomplish his wishes. Shuja’ Kh&n was 
vexed when he heard what tlie Kang had said, and made use 
of unbecoming language. As both ^Usm&n Kh&n's hands had 
been amputated, he had a hand made of iron. One day, an 
attendant of Shuj&’ Khdn’s told him that ’Usm&n Khdn was 
seated in a cutler’s shop, causing a knife to be sharpened, and 
speaking in a violent manner. Shujd’ Khan's courage prevented 
this information from making any impression on him, until one 
^ day, as he was going in a litter to pay his respects to the King in 
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the castle of 6w41ior, and had reached the Hathyapul gate, he 
saw ’Usmdn Khdn seated in a shop with one hand concealed in 
his dopatta^ Shujd’ Khdn desired to inquire fioiiiething con- 
cerning him, when ’Usmdn Khdn suddenly rose up, and running 
from the shop, wounded Shujd’ Khdn. He was instantly seized 
by the armed men who surrounded the litter, who then perceived 
that he had an iron hand fastened to the stump, by means of 
which he had inflicted a slight wound in Shujd' Khdn's left side, 
only grazing the skin. He was slain immediately, and they 
then took Shujd’ Khdn’s litter back to his liouse. After 
Shujd’ Khdn had^been wounded, and when ^IJsindn Khdn 
had met with his reward, an uproar and disturbance arose 
amongst the people. When news of this event reached the 
King, he sent some of his courtiers and men of note to Shuja^ 
Khdn, to inquire how he fared, and intended likewise to go in 
person. 

Shujd’ Khdn being aware that his own friends and con- 
nexions were of opinion that ’IJsmdn Khdn had attacked him 
at the instigation of Isldm Shdh, and seeing their hostile dis- 
position, he thought it better to oppose the King’s coming, in 
order to prevent them from acting rashly. He sent, therefore, a 
message to say, “Tour servant was the dependent of Your 
Majesty’s father, and never shrank fromfperforming any service 
he required of him, although by so doing ho placed his life in 
danger. Your servant is one of those thirty-five persons who 
were appointed by your father, and who were bound to him by 
the ties of affection, as all men know. I have this time escaped 
with life, and shall yet be able to do you service. Do not trouble 
yourself to come on your slave’s account. It is suflScient that I 
should have been honoured by your kind inquiries after my 
health,” When this was told to Isldm Shdh, he understood 
his reasons for what he said. Nevertheless, as Shujd’ Khdn 
was one of the pillars of the State, and deserved well of his 
sovereign on account of his great services, after waiting for one 
day, Isldm Shdh went to visit him in person. Fath Khdn, the 
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son of Shujd' Khdn, whose strength was remarkable, and against 
whom no person could contend, saw Isl4m Shdh entering Shujd’ 
Khdn’s tent alone, and wished to stay him. Midn B&yazid, 
another son of Shuj&’ Khan, perceived his brother’s intention, 
and felt certain that he would commit some act of violence ; he 
therefore sent Fath Khdn to prepare the customary presents. 
Isldm Shah honoured Shujd* Khan’s abode by entering it. 
They remained together for a short time; and when Isldm 
Shdh was about to depart, Shujd’ Khdn said, May the King 
prosper ! I entreat you not to take the trouble of coming again. 
Your slave is afraid that if you do, the rememA*ance of his past 
services will be effaced, ahd that the banner of the King and the 
dignity which I have raised with so much trouble will be over- 
thrown in an instant. Your Majesty knows better than any 
other how rude and intemperate the Afghdns are.” Islam Shdh 
returned thence to the royal dwelling, and became ten times as 
ill-disposed towards Shujd’ Khdn as he had been before. 

Shujd’ Khdn recovered from his wound in a short time, and 
after performing his ablutions, and giving alms to the poor, went 
one day to pay his respects to Isldm Shah, who presented him 
with 101 horses and 101 bales of merchandize of Bengal, and 
treated him with great favour and kindness in a right royal 
manner. Shujd’ Khdn was convinced that the King's exces- 
sive politeness only concealed a wish to injure him. He passed 
that day without taking any particular steps, and returned home. 
Next day he ordered his servants to place his camp equipage on 
beasts of burden. The people of the city thought that ho was 
going to a fresh encamping groudd, on account of the filthy state 
of that in which he then was. When the property of all his 
men had been laden, and his troops were armed and equipped, he 
ordered the drum to beat for the march, and departed towards 
Sdrangpfir.' When Isldm Shdh learnt this circumstance, he 
was very angry, and sent a body of troops in pursuit ; and after 

' FiriBhta, the I^riJch^i Khdn-JahLn, and the Mahlmn-i Afghdnl say that this 
occurs in 954 k. It ia rare to get any precise date throughout the reigu. 
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arranging his army, set off himself in the direction of Sdrangpur. 
Shujd’ Khdn reached Sdrangpur, and began to look after the 
equipments of his soldiery, who, when they heard that Islam 
Shdh was coming, incited ShujA’ Xh&n to give him battle. He 
said, “ Isl&m Shdh is my benefactor, and the son of my patron. 
I will never fight against him. Whoever thinks that I have 
any such intention had better leave off doing so, and quit my 
service.^’ 

When Isldm Shdh arrived in the vicinity of Sdrangpur,^ 
Shujd* Khdn left the city, after sending his family on a-head, 
and went in the direction of Bdnswdra. Isldm Shdh resumed 
Mdlwd, and after leaving ’fsd Khdn Sur in the district of Ujjain, 
with 22,000 horsemen, went himself to Gwdlior. ShujA^Khan, 
notwithstanding his power, and the means which he had at his 
disposal, made no attempts on Mdlwd.* Isldm Shdh was ^t this 
time engaged in checking the rebellion of the Nidzis. As ho had 
hitherto been unsuccessful, he marched a second time towards 
Lahore, for the purpose of punishing that tribe. Daulat Khdn 
TJjidld, the adopted son of Shujd’ Khdn, who was one of the 
select associates' of Islam Shdh, entreated him to pardon the 
transgressions of Shujd’ Khdn. There was no person in whom 
the King placed so much confidence or liked so well as Daulat 
Khdn; for this reason his petition \^as successful, and Shuja 
Khdn was enabled to come with the speed of the wind into the 
presence of Isldm Shdh, who pardoned his faults and granted 
him Sdrangpiir, the country of Rdisin, and several other dis- 
tricts ; he, moreover, presented him a gold ewer and a basin of 
the same material, and then ^ve him permission to depart. 
Daulat Khdn Djidld remained with His Majesty. He was called 
TJjidld,® because at night time torches were always placed on both 
sides of the road between his dwelling and that of the King. 

1 954 A.H. (1547 A.T).). 

* It is strange that this author tells us nothing of his subsequent fate.— See 
Appendix F. 

3 [Uind. lydld brightness, light.] 
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He was one of the most celebrated men of his time, on account 
of his family, his courage, and his liberality. 

We have iww come to the remainder of the history of the 
Nidzis. 'Azam Humdyun and Khwaja Wais fought together on 
several occasions. In the last action ’Azam Humdyun defeated 
the Khwaja, and turned his face towards Sirhind. When Isldm 
Shah heard this news, he raised a large force, and sent it against 
the Niazis, on which 'Azam Ilumayun retraced his steps and 
went to Mankot. Isldm Shdh's troops came up with him near 
Sambhal, and a battle took place, in which the Niazis were again 
routed. The children and mother of ’Azam Humayun were made 
captive, and brought before Islam Shah.^ 

After their defeat, the Niazis took refuge with the Ghakkars, in 
the hill-country bordering on Kashmir. Isldm Shdh advanced in 
person with a large anhy for the purpose of quelling the Nidzi 
rebellion, 2 and during the space of two years was engaged in con- 
stant conflicts with the Ghakkars, whom he desired to subdue. 
He strove by every means in his power to gain possession of the 
person of {Sultdn Adam Ghhkkar, who had been a faithful friend 
of the Emperor Humayun, without success;, but he caught 
Sdrang Sultdn Ghakkar, who was one of the most noted men of 
his tribe, and caused him to be flayed alive, and confined his son, 
Kamdl Khdn, in the fort of Gwalior. When Islam Shdh had 
thus taken a proper revenge of Sultan Adam Ghakkar, and de- 
stroyed many of his tribe, many of the zaminddrs whose 
possessions were at the foot of the hills submitted themselves to 
him. Skirting the hills, he went thence towards Murin, and all 

^ The Makkzan-i Afghani tells us that’ the unfortunate females on the establish- 
ment oi 'Azam Ilumhyjln, Sa’id Khan, and Tstr Kh&n Nihzi were ignoininiously 
exposed onco a week, during two years, in the Common Hall of Audience, and the 
three chiefs were proclaimed aloud as rebels. In the end they were assassinated, — 
a wanton crimed which, to the credit of Daulat KhSin Ujihlh, seems to have excited 
his indignation, and caused his temporary retirement from Court. 

* The TdrikkA Khdn-Jahdn (MS., p. 206) ascribes this expedition to the year 
565 H. The Tdrikh-i Badduni says Wais's defeat at Dinkot occurred either in 954 
or 955 II. (God knows which!). Elphinstone {Ristory of Indian vol. ii., p. 153) makes 
the Nihzi insurrection last for two years till 954 n., but this is obviously too early. 
Vigorous measures of suppression did not commence till that period. 
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the Rfijds of the Siwalik presented themselves, and expressed 
their intention of being obedient and faithful in their allegiance 
to him. Parsuram, the Rdjd of Gw5,lior, became a staunch 
servant of the King, and was treated with a degree of considera- 
tion which far exceeded that shown to the other zaminddn, 
Gwdlior ^ is a hill, which is on the right hand towards the south 
amongst the hills, as you go to K&ngra and Nagarkot. Islam 
Sh&h erected some buildings there. The inhabitants of Gwdlior 
are not particularly good-looking, and Isldm Shdh composed 
these lines in jest : 

** How can I sin^ the praises of the beloved ones of Gwalior? 

I could never do so properly if I tried in a thousand ways I 

I do not know how to salute Parsuram, 

When I behold him, I am distracted, and exclaim, Ram ! Ram ! ” 

T4j Khdn Kirani, one of the King’s attendants and companions, 
wrote and presented this verse : 

“ I style myself, your slave I 

Wliat better employment can I find than your service ? ** 

Isl4m Shdh stayed some time at Gwdlior, and then set about 
building the fort of Mankot. He went thither and caused five 
forts to be erected : one of which he named Shergarh, a second 
Isl&mgarh, a third Rasludgarh, a fourth Firozgarh, the fifth 
retained its original names of Mankot Vnd Mangarh. The per- 
formances of Islam Sh&h at this period can only bo compared 
with the works done by the genii, by order of Hazrat Sulairndn 
(on whom be peace !). Those who have beheld these forts know 
better than any other how» miraculously they have been con- 
structed.^ 

But Isldm Shah at this time behaved harshly towards the 
people, and gave no money to the nobles and the army for three 
years. Certain nobles agreed together to act treacherously, 

1 [** Gw&liy&r ” in the MS.] 

* Without paying the workmen, as appears from the TdrUth-i Baddmi. The 
statement respecting the forts is copied from the WdhVdUi Mushidki (MS., p. 
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and instructed a certain individual, who was careless of his life, 
thus, “ The King will go forth to-day from the red tents for the 
purpose of inspecting the fort of Mdnkot ; approach him, where 
the path is narrow, under the pretext of demanding justice, and 
then kill him ! ” This person went to the summit of a hill, and 
posted himself in a place where only om man could pass at a 
time. When Isl&m Sh6.h reached that narrow passage, he was 
preceded by some of his attendants and followed by others. 
The aforesaid assassin approached the King, demanding a hear- 
ing. As he did so, and when he was close to him, ho drew a 
short sword which he had kept concealed, and struck at Islam 
Sh4h, who was slightly wounded in the neck and fingers. Isldm 
Shdh's extraordinary valour induced him to spring from his horse, 
and grapple with his assailant, whom he threw down, and then 
wrested his weapon from him. Daulat Khan UjiiU beheld all 
that took place from the rear, and came as swift as the wind to 
the assistance of Hi? Majesty. He took the man out of the 
King’s hands, saying, If you will allow me, I*will take charge of 
this person.’’ Islam Shdh replied, “ He will be the cause of the 
ruin of many. Put him quickly to death. Hq is sure to accuse 
many people falsely of having instigated him to act thus. There 
is no benefit to be derived from keeping him.” Daulat Khan 
uccorlingly killed him on the spot. 

There arose a great disturbance amongst the troops on account 
of the wound which the King had received, and the people said 
amongst themselves, The King has been killed by a paik,** 
Islam Sh4h returned immediately to his camp, and remained 
seated for some time on the throne. . He sent for the sword with 
which the man had wounded him, and 4.hrew it down before the 
nobles. They all, as w’ell as the King, perceived that the weapon 
was one whi(5h he had himself given to Ikb41 Khdn. This Ikbdl 
Khdn was called Karamu-lla, and had served in the King’s in- 
fantry. Isldm Shdh had patronized him and promoted him to the 
rank of a noble. The King summoned him, and thus addressed 
him^ “I raised you to your present station, because I believed 
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you to be faithful and trustworthy ; and I made you extremely 
wealthy. I am ashamed to put you to death, because you are a 
person whom I have raised and treated kindly. Thus I punish 
you. I degrade you from your dignity and position as a noble, 
and send you back to the salary which you formerly received as 
a foot soldier. Take your old place again.’^ The King then 
repeated this verse : 

“ I am so vexed with my friends, 

I will never take one even to save myself from ruin ! ” 

Certain nobles jlesired to place Mubariz Khdn, who possessed 
the title of ’Adali, on the throne. The King summoned him to tlie 
presence, but said nothing to him, for the sake ofBibi Bai. 
From that date, the suspicions which he entertained of his nobles 
led him to treat them with open enmity, ^nd to take measures to 
overthrow them. Ho directed that the war elephants and* those 
nobles in whom he placed confidence should keep watch and ward 
over his tent. 

Ho then set seriously to work to exterminate the Nidzis, When 
the Ghakkars had been rendered powerless, ’Azam ilum^uii 
went into the hill-country of Kashmir, Isl^m Sh^ih encamped 
beneath Kaitali-shahr, and designed to pursue the Niazis into 
Kashmir; while Mirza Haidar, the Governor of Kashmir, in 
order to gain Isl&m Shah’s good-will, bli&cked up the road against 
the Niazis.^ 'Azam Humayun perceived that the King was 
coming in his rear, and that the Governor of Kashmir, had 
closed the path on ahead ; being, therefore, unable to effect 
anything, he went to Edjaurl. Islam Shah pursued the Nidzis 
with the choicest of his troops as far as the village of Madad, in 
the territory of Naushahra, where he was terrified by the dangers 
and difficulties of the mountain passes, and thought that his best 

1 It must be remembered that the Nihzfs are pure Afghans, from whom are descended 
the M6sh-khail, Tsi-khail, Sambhal, and Sahirang, all congregated now between 
the towns of Makbad and Dera Isma’ll Khkn on the Sind. The Khulasdtu4 Anmh, 
Firishta, and some later writers seem rather disposed to regard them as u religions 
sect. 
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plan would be to make peace. With this view he sent Saiyid 
Khdn and ’Abdu-1 Malik, who were two of his most trusted and 
confidential oottrtiers, with a letter to 'Azam Humdyun and the 
other Nidzis, counselling them to take a course by wliich their 
interests would be best benefited. 'Azam IIum4yun's son and 
mother were then surrendered as hostages to Islam Shah, and he, 
taking them with him, quitted the defiles of the hills, and en- 
camped at Ban, a village near Siilkot. 

Muhammad Nazr and Sabr 'Ali, the King of Kashmir's 
governors in Rajauri, plotted to carry 'Azam Humayun into 
Kashmir, and expel Mirza Haidar thence. * ’Azam IIum4yun 
consulted the Afghans ‘who had accompanied him with reference 
to the propriety of this proceeding, and the greater portion of 
them counselled him to consent to what was evidently a decree 
of the Almighty. 'Azam Humayun, however, refused to agree 
to this arrangement, and sent a brahman to Mirzd Haidar, with 
proposals for accorAniodation, at the same time begging for 
assistance, and giving an account of his distressed condition. 
Mirza Haidar, who was a youth of a magnanimous disposition, 
sent a large sum of money to 'Azam Humayun, with a civil 
message. 'Azam Hum&yun marched from his encampment to 
the village of Buzurg. When the faithless Kashmiris saw that 
'Azam Humdyun was unsuccessful, they turned against him and 
deserted him. Some of them went over to Islam Shall. Ghdzi 
Khdn Ghak wont to Miraa Haidar and told him that 'Azam 
Humdyun was coming with a body of Afghans for the purpose 
of seizing Kashmir, and had reached the pargana of Banihdl, and 
the hills of Lohkot and Mdlwakot. * 'fdi Eatna, Husain Mdkari, 
Bahrain Chak, and Yusuf Ohak, were ordered to attack the 
Nidzis with a force of Kashmiris. Both sides prepared for action, 
and a fierce contest took place. Bibi Eabi’a, the wife of 'Azam 
Humdyun, fought like a man, and smote Ldli Obak with her 
sword. The Kashmiiis were very numerous, and were victorious 
over the discomfited Afghdns. ’Azam Humdyun, Sa'id Khdn, 
and 'Bibi Edbi’a were killed in the battle, and the men of Kashmir 
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returned successful to Sinnagar. MirzA Haidar sent the heads of 
the AfghAns, by the hand of Ya’kub Mir, to IslAm ShAh, who 
was in the village of Ban, near the river ChinAb, and who, 
well pleased at the termination of the NlAzi rebellion, marched 
back homewards. 

About this time MirzA KAmrAn fled from King HumAyun’s 
Court, and sought refuge with IslAm ShAh. KAmran MirzA was 
an excellent poet, and this fact had repeatedly been a subject of 
conversation in Islam ShAh’s presence. At their first interview, 
IslAm ShAh, with the view of testing KAmrAn’s skill, repeated 
three couplets : one Composed by a poet of 'IrAk, the second by one 
of the learned of HindustAn, the third was an Afghan production. 
He then asked for an explanation of them. KAmrAn MirzA said, 
“ Do you question me concerning the beauties of the poetry, or do 
you wish to know who the poets are P After this KAmran 
MirzA said “ The first couplet which you recited was written by a 
Mughal of ’IrAk ; the second by a poet of Hind ; the third is by 
an AfghAii poet.*' IslAm ShAh praised the excellence of MirzA 
KAmrAn’s knowledge and understanding before all that assembly. 
After this occurrence, Islam ShAh, although he meant him no 
good, by the advice of certain nobles, continued to treat that 
prince with fitting distinction. Nevertheless, the MirzA fled 
from IslAm ShAh’s presence into the ^iwAlik hills, and from 
thence went into the Ghakkar country. All this is related in 
detail in the histories of King HumAyun’s reign. 

IslAm ShAh proceeded by uninterrupted marches from the 
village of Ban to Dehli, where he remained for some months.' 
One day when in Dehli IslAm Shah had applied leeches to his 
neck, when intelligence reached him that HumAyun had crossed 

* While here upon this occasion the Tdrikk-i Khdn-Jahdn (MS., p. 204) says that 
he set about building the fort of Salimgarh, on the banks of the Jumna, opposite 
Dinpankh, which had been erected by Uum&yOn ; and that in the time of the author 
Salimgarh was occupied by Shaikh Farid Bukhhrf. He ordered a wall to be 
built round HumhyOn’s Dehli; which is likewise mentioned by Firishta. That 
Emperor, on his restoration, made hut an ungrateful return, by proscribing the name 
of Salimgarh, and substituting that of Ndrgarh, as more euphonious to his royal ears. 
We have rarely occasion to accuse this mild Emperor of Tindictiveness. 
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the Nil&b and entered Hindust&n. At this moment an Afghan 
musician was singing this verse, and accompanying himself on 
the ruhdb : • ♦ 

When the whole universe is inimical to me, 

If you befriend me, why should I be afraid? ” 

Isl&m Shah said to those who were present, “ This good news, 
which my guardian angel has sent me, is the best omen of success 
I can have/* He paid no attention to the selection of an au- 
spicious nwment for departure, nor did he consult the astrologers, 
but immediately freed his neck from- the leeches, and mounted his 
horse, and determined to sustain the royal honour. On the first 
day he made a march of three kos. He was always accompanied 
by his artillery ; but on account of the haste with which he 
started on this expedition, oxen were not procurable in the 
i?illagea near Dehli. He did not, however, wait for their arrival, 
but directed that the common people should pull the gun car- 
riages. He had ^00,000 of these individuals employed on this 
service 5 150,000 of whcjm were provided with mattocks for the 
purpose*of entrenching the camp. Each gun was pulled by 2000 
men on foot.^ He went in person, with great* speed, to Lahore ; 
but King Humdyun had, previous to Islam Shdh's arrival, re- 
ceived his brother Kamr&ii Mirza from Sultdn Adam Ghakkar, 
and returned with him to Kabul. 

Isl&m Sh&h advanced as far as Lahore, and returned from that 
place to Gw41ior, where he amused himself with hunting.* He 

' The Makhzan-i A fghdni says there were sixty large guns ; that each gun was drawn 
hy 1000 men ; and that he marched twelve a day, the artillery always reaching the 
ground before anything else came up. The Tdrikh-i Khdn-Jahdn says there were 
60,000 draught-men, and that each gun requilred from 1000 to 2000 men. [See 
Erskine, vol. ii., p. 469.] 

* Ahmad (MS., p. 343) says plainly, that Islfcm Shhh remained two years 

at Lahore, and that when the rumours of Humhydn’s approach had died away, he 
came to Dehli, whore he built “ Islkmgarh, opposite to Dinpanah, in the middle of 
the waters of the Jumna, so that no fort should be so strong in all Hindustan, for it 
looks as if it was cut out of one stone.” After remaining some months at Agra, he 
returned to Gwklior. The Makhzan-i Afghdnl says that on his return to Gwklior, 
which followed immediately on his arrival from Ludikna, ho ordered the arrears of 
pay for two whole years to be disbursed. 
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was one day hunting in the district of Antri, when certain 
Afghan nobles, who were ill-disposed towards him, laid an am- 
buscade on his road, with the intention of injuring him ; but as 
his life was not destined to close so soon, he went back by another 
route, and was informed the same evening of the meditated 
treachery. He caused fiahdu-d din, Mahmud, and Maddka, the 
chiefs of the conspirators, to be seized and punished. After this 
Isldm Shah became more mistrustful than ever of his nobles, and 
seized and imprisoned or put to death all those whom he chiefly 
suspected. One day he said to his wife BIbi Bai, “ I have 
cleared the road fof your son, but your brother Mubariz Khdn 
is still a thorn in his way. If you wish for your son^s life, say 
that you desire your brother to be put out of the way.’^ Bibi 
Bdi answered, “ My brother is a man who loves his pleasure 
and dissipation, and has always passed his life in looking after 
musical instruments, and listening to tunes ; he has no head for 
government.’'^ Isldm Shah endeavoured with great skill and 
ability, by adducing strong proofs, and by beneficial advice, to 
induce her to be of his opinion ; but this ignorant womaa refused 
to consent to what Isl4m Sh4h said, although it was all for her 
benefit.® 

When Islam Shah saw that his wife had followed her own 
foolish opinion, he despaired, and said, ‘‘lYou know best. Your 
son is in great danger from Mubariz Khan, and you will in the 
end understand what I have just said.” Saying this, he left the 
apartment, and ordered the GwAlior captives to bo punished in 
the following way. He directed them to be placed in a building 
filled with gunpowder, which' was then to be fired. This was 
done in the manner commanded by His Majesty. All the 

^ Ahmad Yhdghr (MS., p. 344) calls him Mamroa Kb&n, and says that he feigned 
madness, in order to avoid the death or blinding which would otherwise necessarily 
have been his lot. It was for this reason only that, like Hamlet, “he put au 
antic disposition on.” 

* Admirable moralist ! thus to censure a sister for not murdering her brother. 
Subsequent events, however, showed that such a fate would not have been un- 
deserved. 
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prisoners were blown into the air, and their limbs scattered, with 
the exception of Kamil Khan Ghakkar, who was seated in a 
corner of tho dwelling, and who was preserved by the favour of 
the Almighty. When Islam Shah was told of this wonderful 
circumstance, Kamil Khin was brought from that place into the 
presence by the royal command, and an oath was administered to 
him that he would in future be a loyal subject, and only think 
how he could best benefit His Majesty’s service. Kamil Khan 
consented to everything that Islim Shah said, and was set 
at liberty. After this, Islam Shih advanced Kamil Khin 
Ghakkar, and in a short time made hiih one of the chief 
grandees, appointed ‘him to perform special and important 
services, and exalted and made him joyful by heaping royal 
favours on his head. His prosperity and dignity were vastly 
increased. 

Nearly at the same time he sent one of his courtiers, who 
was in an indigeht condition, to perform a certain service, 
in the hope that his circumstances woufd thus be bettered. 
This person acted throughout the business with conscientious 
integrity, and after transacting it, returned? On another occa- 
sion he told the King how honestly he had behaved. Isldm 
Shdh was at that time severely disposed towards every one, 
and only repeated the following verse in reply : 

AMien you bestrode the horse of good fortune, 

If you did not put him to his speed, what can a man do for you ? ” ^ 

They say that during Islam Shah’s reign a darwesh^ Shaikh 
'Mil by name, created a gredt dfeturbance by openly professing 
the religion of the Mahdi, and led many people astray. He 
collected an innumerable host of fakirs and darweshes about him, 
and was in the habit of traversing the bazars^ and forbidding by 
every means in his power all acts contrary to the precepts of the 
Kur’&n, His sect had its head-quarters at Bayana. At length, 

' Admirable morality again I A king blaming one of his provincial officers for not 
plundering the poor people, and feathering his own nest. 
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by the advice of his murshid, he set forth, accompanied by six or 
seven thousand followers, with the intention of performing the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. When he arrived at Khawaspur, which 
is in the Judhpur territory, Khaw&s Khdn, who has before been 
mentioned, came forth to meet him, and joined him. When 
Islam Shah heard of these events, he summoned him to the pre- 
sence. The Shaikh perceived that the King was attended by a 
select party of his nobles ; nevertheless, he did not behave as it is 
becoming to do in the presence of royalty. He merely made the 
customary salutation, at which the King was displeased, and 
showed his disgust by the manner* in which he answered 
“ ^Alaiku-s Saldm.** The courtiers were very wroth at this 
conduct. Mulla ^Abdu-lla Sultanpuri, who was entitled 
Makhdiimu-l Mulk, opposed the doctrines of Shaikh 'Alai, 
and decreed that he should be imprisoned.^ Islam S.hah 
assembled a great number of the learned, and directed them to 
inquire into the matter. Shaikh 'Alafs great eloquence enabled 
him to overcome all his opponents in argument. Isldin Shah 
said, “ 0 Shaikh, forsake this mode of procedure, in order that I 
may appoint you cSnsor (muhtasib) of all iny dominions. Up to 
the present time you have taken upon yourself to forbid without 
my authority; henceforth you will do so with my consent.'' 
Shaikh 'Alai would not agree to this ; and Isl&m Shah, refusing 
to listen to the suggestions of Makhdurnu-l Mulk with reference 
to the Shaikh's punishment, sent him to Hindia. 

Bih4r Khin Sarwdni, who governed that district, embraced, 
with all his troops, Shaikh 'Alai's views. Makhdumu-1 Mulk 

^ This decree appears to have bepn given in the year 965 h., according to the 
Tdrikhri Khdn-Jahdn (MS., p. 207). Some additional particulars v?ill be found in 
that work and in Firishta ; Imt by others it is cursorily noticed, or not at all, though 
it must have created great agitation, as all such ferments do in India. Witness thut 
of Saiyid Ahmad, from the expiring embers of which some northern zealots stiU 
manage to kindle the Hame of fanaticism. These sectaries were commonly known 
as the “ Qhdzi Makdia" They threw their property into a common stock, and many 
deserted their families. Some of them even went so far as to kill any one whom they 
considered to be engaged in the commission of sin. They had made so many magis- 
trates and chiefs converts to their doctrines, that for a long time they committed ther* 
atrocities with impunity. [See Erskine, vol. ii., p. 480.] 
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related this circumstance in his most urgent manner, and gave* 
the King intimation of the disturbances which were taking place. 
Isldm ShAh again summoned the Shaikh from Hindia, and this 
time ordered a larger assembly of MullAs than the former to 
meet and investigate his doctrines. Makhdumu-1 Mulk said, 

“ This man desires to rule the country, *he wishes to attain the 
rank of Mahdi, and the Mahdi is to govern the whole world. 
The entire army of His Majesty has taken part with him ; it is 
very likely that in a short time this country will be much 
injured.’* 

IslAm Shah, for the second time, paid n(l attention to what 
Makhdumu-1 Mulk said, and sent Shaikh ’Alai into BihAr, to 
Shaikh Badh, a learned physician, in whom Sher ShAh had placed 
much confidence, and respected him so much that he always as- 
sisted him in putting on his shoes by placing them before him. 
IslAm ShAh did this with the intention of acting according to what- 
ever decree Shaikh ‘Badh might give. At this time IslAm ShAh 
was in the Panjab, busied with the erection df the fort of MAnkot. 
Shaikh .Badh "ave a decision similar to that of Makhdumu-1 

o 

Mulk, and made it over to the King’s messenger’s. Whilst this was 
transpiring. Shaikh ’AlAi was seized by the pestilence which then 
prevailed, and his throat became ulcerated to such an extent 
that the instrument used for applying the salve penetrated the 
abscess to the depth of a finger. When they brought him before 
IslAm ShAh, ho was too weak to speak. IslAm ShAh whispered in 
his ear, and advised him to confess that he was not the Mahdi 
in order that he might be pardoned ; but Shaikh ’AlAi would not 
listen to what the King said.’ His Majesty, losing all hope of 
persuading him, ordered him to be scourged, and lie rendered up 
his soul to the angel of death at the third blow, in the year 956 
[1549 A.D.], as is shown by the chronogram Zikm4 AUahJ' ^ 
It is commonly reported that Shaikh ’AlAi repeated a stanza in 
the presence of IslAm ShAh, and said, “ If you desire to com- 


1 Firishta says 955 a.h. 
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prehend my motives for these actions, meditate on this verse of 
Shaikh Auhadu-d din Kirm&ni : 

1 have one soul, and a thousand bodies 1 
But both soul and bodies belong entirely to me. 

It is strange I have made myself another.” 

0 0 0 0 

Islam Shah was at this time so desirous of overthrowing the 
great chiefs, that ho thought of nothing else even for a single 
moment.^ Some of the great nobles conspired together, with the 
intention of dethroning IsUm Sh4h, and raising Mubariz Khan 
to the government. * Islam Shah was informed of the treason of 
these people, and immediately endeavoured to assemble them in 
one place, and there punish them. The aforesaid chiefs, being 
warned of his intention, met together, and entered into an agree- 
ment not to present themselves at the dar^ar all at once, but to 
go one by one. They thus contrived to go there without danger. 
Isldm Shdh was day and night thinking arid planning how he 
might best put them ‘to death. But the decrees of Providence do 
not change to suit human wishes and counsels, and he w&s taken 
suddenly ill and confined to his bed in the fort of Gwalior, by a 
painful retention of urine, and a disease of the bladder. People 
say that he was afflicted by an imposthume in his privy parts. 
He never mentioned this circumstance t(| any one, and cauterized 
it with his own hand ; but by doing this, ho injured his health, 
and brought on great sufiering and weakness. While in this 
state Islam Shah abused and spoke harshly to some of his most 
intimate friends and companions ; and when the King came to his 
senses, Tdj Khan Kirdni, one of his principal nobles, said to him, 
“ May the King prosper ; this day I have heard words issue from 
his lips which he has not been accustomed to use.” Isldm Shdii 
said, “ 0 Tdj Khdn, I had great confidence in my own strength, 

^ The WdkVdl-i Mushtdki (MS., p. 141 ) says that during two or three years 
he never presented any of them with an elephant. He seems, indeed, to have 
been particularly jealous of this royalty. It will be seen from the Extracts from the 
Tdrlkh’i Baddunif that each nobleman was only allowed to retain a single baggage- 
elephant. 
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and I have subdued all men ; but this thing is stronger than I am, 
and I find myself weaker and more helpless than the ant. I now 
know myself I*’"* After this he summoned Bibi B4i, and said, 

“ I have the reins still in my hand, and have as yet lost nothing. 
If you desire your son to reign after mo, tell me to do it, and I 
will cause your brother Mubariz Kh4n to bo removed.” On this 
Bibi Bdi began to weep. Isl4m Shdh said,*“ You know best.” 
And then suddenly, as he was speaking, he gave up the ghost 
in the twinkling of an eye, and departed to the next world 
in the year 961 h.^ Many of the troops who were not aware 
of the King’s illness, on receiving the unexpected intelligence of 
his decease, were much perturbed and distressed, as it threw 
their afiairs into confusion. In the same year Sultan Mahmud 
Gujarati and Nizdmu-1 Mulk, of the Dekhin, also died, and the 
chronogram ZawdUi l^hiisrawdn''* gives the date of the deaths 
of these three sovereigns, viz. a.h. 961. 

t 

Death vanquished three kings like Khusru in, one year, 

Through whose justice the land of Hind was the abode of security. 
One, I^am Shah, the monarch of Dehli, 

Who was during his life-time a Sdhib-Kiran ; 

The second, Mahmud Shah, the Sultan of Gujarat, 

Whoso age was as immature as his reign ; 

The third, Nizamu-1 Mulk Bahri, 

Who was a reigning sovereign in the Dekhin. 

If you ask for the date of the deaths of these princes. 

You will find it in the words Kuin of Sovereigns.” ® 

Slier Shdh and Isldin Shdh together reigned fifteen years and 
some months, and then quitted the world.® 


* 26tli Zi-l hijja, 961 a.h. (November, 1654 a.d.). This is the date of the 
Makhzan-i Afghdni and Tdrikh~i Khdn-Jahdn. The latter informs us that his 
body was taken from Gwdlior, and deposited at Sahsarkm, near that of his father. 

* ZawdUi Khusrawdn» Firishta says his father wrote this chronogram. 

® This is very inexact. The Makhzan^-i Afghdni fixes the period of Islfim Shfih’s 
reign at eight years, nine months, and seven days ; and gives the date of his death as 
jjuoted in the note above. 
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Taj KMnh flight, — Hk Defeat hy ''Adall, — Ek Defeat by 
Eimii, — Eimii^s star in the ascendant 

t 0 

On T4j Kh&n’s hasty departure from the council at Gw&lior 
^Adali despatched an army in pursuit of him, and prepared 
to follow it in person. . ^Adali came up with him at Chhabra- 
man, forty kos frqp Agra,j and gave him a defeat, which 
compelled him to fly towards Chundr. On his way thither, 
he had seized various provincial officers of ’Adali, and obtained 
from them whatever he could, either in money or goods. He 
also obtained 100 /)f the public elephants which he had found 
foraging in the parganas near the river, Tdj Khdn then went 
to ’Iradd and Sulaimdn and Khwdja Ilyds, his brothers, who 
governed in Khawdspdr Tunda, and other parganas on the banks 
of the Ganges, and who were encouraged in their disaffection 
by all the Afghdns of the neighbourhood.* ^Adali also ‘went 
to Chundr, with the view of bringing away his treasure, and 
despatching an army against the revolted Kirdnis. Himu 
desired that a largo body of elephants , might be attached to him 
during these operations, in order that he might at once' cross the 
river and punish the rebels. Accordingly, a large number of 
these animals were left at his disposal, as well as a powerful force 
placed under his absolute command. Himd drew out his troops 
in battle array, and through the effect* of some skyey influences, 
gave a complete defeat to the Kirdnis, and returned glorious 
and triumphant to his master, who received him with great 
honour, bestowing upon him the title of Rdjd Bikramajit. From, 
that period, the whole management of the State devolved upon 
him, and so entirely did he assume the mastery, that no public 
order emanated from ‘’Adali, who, however, remained free to 
regulate his own bread and water, and retained still the treasury 
and elephants in his own charge.^ 

Ht ***** * 

1 [See Erskine, vol. ii., p. 489.] 

* All this is confirmed by the TArlkh^i Khdn^Jahdn (MS., p. 224). 

’ Here follows an account of Ibr&him Kh&n Stir’s defection. 
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Mitniis two victories over Ibrahim Khan 8iir near Agra,— 

jERs Defeat of Muhammad Khan Oauria. 

•» « 

Ibr&ljim on his flight to Sambhal, after his defeat by Sikandar 
near Agra, organized a new force, and again put himself in 
motion towards K&lpi. ’Adali, when he heard of Ibrdhim's 
arrival at Kalpi, sent Himu his minister, who had been a corn- 
chandler, at the head of 500 elephants and an immense park of 
artillery, towards Agra and Dehli, with directions that he should 
first punish Ibrahim, and then advance subsequently to Agra. 
Himu met Ibrdhim at Agra ; a severe battl^ ensued, in which 
the former was again victorious, and Ibrahim fled to his father 
at Baydna. Thither he was pursued by Himu, who invested 
Bayana for a period of three months. 

Meanwhile, Muhamjnad Khdn Sur, ruler of Bengal, raised 
the standard of opposition, and at the head of a large army 
advanced with the intention of conquering Jaunpur, Kalpi, and 
Agra. ’Adali, on being informed of this, or<Jered Himu to raise 
the siege of Baydna, and return to his presence. Wlien he 
had reaefied Marhdkhar, six kos from Agra, Ibrahim came up 
and forced him to action, but was again put to flight, and being 
ashamed to return to his father, went to Patna, where he fought 
with Rdmchand, Rdjd of that place, and was taken prisoner. 
His captor seated him on a throne, and appeared in attendance 
upon him as a menial servant, with joined hands. ^ Ibrdhim 
remained there a long time, and then went to Orissa, which is on 
the extreme borders of Bengal, where he was treacherously put 
to death by Midn Sulairndn K^irdni., who had sworn before God 
to protect him. , 

Himu, after his victory over Ibrahim, returned to ’Adali, who 
fought a severe action with Muhammad Khdn Gauria, ruler of 
Bengal, at Ohapparghatta, eleven kos from Kdlpi ; * who being 

^ This deference, the reason of which is not very evident, is also vouched for by 
the Mahhzan^i A/ghdni and Tdrihh~i Khdn-Jahdn* 

^ It is not quite plain from this passage, hut it appears from the corresponding 
statement in the Afghdni and Tdrikh-i Khdn»J(ihdn^ that Hlrnd had his 

6*U share of this victory also, though it was not a very glorious one. 
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deserted by his troops, was left to maintain the conquest alone, 
and, consequently, soon fell a victim to their treachery. 


Surrender and Death of Sikandar Khan Siir. — Death of ^Adali* 
— Defeat of hie son hy the Mughals of Jaunpiir^ and his subsequent 
seclusion, — MidnSulaimdn, — Bdyazid, — Ddiid Shdh, — His murder 
of Lodi, — His flight from Patna, — Death of MunHm Khan and of 
Ddiid Shdh, — Conclusion, 

Sikandar Khdn being reduced to great extremities, sent his 
son ’Abdu-r Rahmdii from Mdiikot in the Siwalik hills, to 
Akbar Bddshah, representing that he had committed many 
offences, on account of which he dared not present himself at 
Court, that he sent the few rarities he had with him as a peace- 
offering, and requested leave to be allowed to retire to Bengal 
and pass the remainder of his life in retirement. Akbar assented 
to all his solicitations, and gave him leave "to depart to Bengal. 
Sikandar died three years after this surrender. 

As for ’Adali, at the time of Himu’s death he was at Chunar, 
and at that jun(5ture the son of Muhammad Kh4n, by name 
Khizr Kh&n, ruler of Bengal, who had assumed the name of 
Sult&n Bahidur, advanced with a large army to avenge the blood 
of his father ; and ’Adah proceeded into Bihdr to meet him as 
far as Muugir. Meanwhile, after leaving Patna, the river 
Panpan, which is in M&lurusa (?), flows with so tortuous a course 
that it became necessary to cross it several times. The sun 
had not yet risen when Sultdn Bahddur, with his army in array, 
made an attack upon 'Adali, an5 sounded the kettle-drums of 
war. 'Adali had only a few men with him, but behaved with 
considerable gallantry. The action was fought at the stream 
of Surajgarh, about one kos^ more or less, from Mungir, and 
about twelve kos from Patna, and there 'Adali was defeated 
and slain, in consequence of the paucity of his numbers, in the 
year 968 h. (1560 a.d.), after a reign of eight years. 

When the news of this calamity reached his son at Chunar, 
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the Afghki nobles unanimously seated him on the Ma^md. 
He assumed the title of Sher Shah, and all the sipdhh and 
nobles renewed* their oaths of allegiance. They represented 
that if they were now to go out and demand vengeance for 
the death of 'Adali, the Mughals would spread over Hindustan, 
and subjugate the whole country. They should first of all 
conquer Jaunpur, and having repulsed the Mughal armies from 
that quarter, after that, please God ! they would inflict condign 
punishment upon Sultan Bahadur. With this intent, having 
first read the fdtiha^ the son of ’Adali set forth, with 20,000 
cavalry, 50,000 infantry, and 500 elephants, t^ capture Jaunpur, 
At that time Khan Zainan held the government of that place 
under Akbar Badshah, and conceiving himself quite unable to 
cope in the open field with so large a force, ho collected all the 
means necessary for deftnsive operations, and suffered himself to 
be invested without opposition. The Afghans, seeing the distress 
of the Mughals, crossed the river Sye, on which Jaunpur is 
built, in full force. Hasan Khkii Bachgotf and Rukn Kh4n 
Lohdni Iq^idingthe advance, made an immediate attack upon Khdn 
Zaniaii ; who, putting his trust solely on Him who could defend 
him in the hour of need, sallied from the fort, with 4000 cavalry, 
and fell upon the Afghans. Fortune had so far entirely deserted 
the latter, that their splendid army of 20,000 cavalry and 50,000 
infantry fled before the 4000 Mughals in such a crippled state 
that not a vestige of them remained. Immense booty fell into 
the hands of Khan Zam^in. The son of ’ Adali adopted the life of 
a recluse after this signal calamity, and no one knew anything 
further about him. • * 

The tribe of Afghdns was disperse*-— some became /a/cirs, and 
some attached themselves to Ml&n Sulaim&n Kir&ni. The 
Mian styled himself Hazrat ’Ali, and brought the greater 
portion of Bengal under his sway. Kings and other chiefs sent 
offerings to him, and Akbar BddshAh offered no opposition to his 
claims. On the death of Sulaim&n, his eldest sou Bdyazid 
succeeded his father. This prince, being of a haughty disposition, 
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not only neglected to imitate his father in his kindly method oi 
treating his self-sufficient Afghdns, but did his best to distress 
and humiliate them. He showed a desire of getting rid of his 
father’s courtiers. On this account, several of the nobles joined 
themselves with the son-in-law and nephew of Hazrat ’AlH, the 
latter of whom, by name Hasu, was of weak intellect, and put 
Mi&n BAyazid to death. Mian Lodi, a grandee of MiAn 
Sulaimdn, who held the chief authority in the State, gained over 
the Afghans, and raised DAdd, the youngest son of Hazrat ’Ali, 
to the throne, with the title of DAud. DAud ShAli, having 
opened the door or enjoyment, indulged in intoxicating drinks, 
and thus sowed the seeds of dissension. Ho would often repeat 
this verse : 

** If my father is dead, I am the guardian of the world 1 
I am the inheritor of the crown of Sulaiman. • 

He then proceeded to attack Jaunpiir with his AfghAns, and 
despatched Lodi before him with an innumerable force. Lodi 
first attacked ZaraAnia, which had been built by KhAn ZamAn. 
It was reduced to a desert, and no signs of cultivation remained. 
Mun’im KhAn quitted Jaunpur, and when he saw that the AfghAn 
army was largo, and the Mughals few in number, he opened, by 
way of augury, the Diwdn of Khw^a HAfiz, who is called the 
Lisdm-l Ohaib^ or “ tongue of the inscrutable,” and found this 
verse : 

0 King, amongst the beautiful, render justice to the grief of 
my loneliness, 

My heart is sorely distressed tnrough your absence, it is time 
that you should return.” 

Mun’im KhAn^ sent this couplet, together with an account of 
what had occurred, to King Akbar, who despatched an immense 
army to Mun’im KhAn’s assistance, and also followed it in person. 
DAud ShAh arrived in Mungir from Bengal, and there he allowed 


* He was general of the Imperialists, and his title was KMn^khdndn* 
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unjustifiable suspicions to enter bis head. Many persons en- 
deavoured to impress on him that Lodi would certainly try to 
make T&j, thn'^nephew of Hazrat ’iiU, king, because Lodi had 
been long attached to that family, and had, moreover, betrothed 
his own daughter to him, Daud Sh&h caused his own cousin 
Yusuf to be slain at Mungir, and became very suspicious of 
Lodi. 

When Lodi perceived the evil disposition of DAud, he made 
peace with Mun’im Khan, and expressed a wish to be taken to 
King Akbar, Jalal Khan S&dhauri, and Raju, surnamed the 
“ Black Mountain,*’ deserted Lodi, presented themselves before 
Ddud, and related what* had happened. Daud ShAh then opened 
his father’s treasury to the army, and, by the advice of Gtijar 
KhS.n, addressed a farmdn to Lodi, in which he said, “ You are 
in tlm place of my father Midn Sulaiman. All my power 
depends on your wisdom and valour. My army, treasury, and 
artillery are all at yOur command. Endeavour by all the means 
in your power to put this race of Mughals *to shame.” When 
Lodi learned the contents of this farmdn^ his heart was moved 
by the soft and flattering words of D 4 ud, and ho again joined 
his party. Thus deceived Lodi loft the Mughals, and allied 
himself to Ddud, who being a young and hasty man, possessed of 
but 'ittlo sense, desired to kill him, and thought that his doing 
80 would be beneficial to the State, After a short time, Ddud 
wrote to Lodi, and told him that he required his presence imme- 
diately, as he wished to consult him on some important business, 
and that he must come quickly, accompanied only by his two 
valctU, On receiving this letter, Lodi said to his friends, “ I 
perceive an odour in this summons Which portends no good to 
me.” Having said this, he went to Ddud, who at first treated 
him with great respect, but afterwards determined to imprison 
him, which he effected by treachery. * * * DAud Sh&h 
thoughtlessly listened to the advice of Katlu, who recommended 
the death of Lodi, and causing that pillar of the State to be put 
to death, he thus destroyed his empire with his own hands. 
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A still greater dispersion of the Afghdns took place after 
the murder of Lodi, and Mun’im Khdn took advantage of the 
opportunity to advance against the Suba of Bihar/ < Shdh Akbar 
proceeded from Agra to Patna, the inhabitants of which place he 
put to the sword. Shdh Baud remained a few days in the fort 
of Patna. At last Katlu gave him some narcotic draught/ put 
him into a boat, and then escaped with him on the river Ganges. 
At this period Akbar captured many elephants. Many Afghdns, 
who were with Gujar Khdn, were drowned in the Panpan river, 
about two li 08 from Patna. Akbar pursued Ddiid as far as 
Darydpur, and returned from thence, having first laid the 
foundation of a mosque in that place; whilst Mun^im Khan, 
accompanied by the best officers, continued the pursuit of Daud. 
Several encounters took place between Shdh Baud and MunMin 
Khan. My heart urges me to give a detailed relation of these 
events, but I must bo brief. At last Daud and Mui/im Klidn 
made peace, and met at Mun^im Khan’s t«nts, confirming the 
truce by the graspirfg of hands. 

The changeful climate of Bengal caused the plague .to break 
out in the Mughal army which remained at Gaur; many 
distinguished officers gave up their lives into the hands of the 
angel of death. Mun’iin Khan also died of that epidemic.^ 
Shah Ddud again issued forth after thq death of Mun’im Klidn, 
in whose place Khdn Jah4n Khdn was appointed governor. 
War again broke out between these two chiefs ; and on the 15th 
day of the month Eabi’u-s sdni, in the year of the Hijra 988,^ the 
army of the Mughals being firmly determined either to slay 
Ddud or fall themselves, met him “in the battle-field ; where, after 
many valiant rencontres, the Kdld Pahdr, or “ Black Mountain,” 
who led the advanced guard of the Afghdns, was repulsed and 

^ This was, as we leam from the Maklizan-i AJgMni and Tdrikh-% KMn~Jahdn^ 
because he was opposed to his nobles, with respect to the necessity either of imme- 
diate dight or surrender. 

* Firishta, following Ahfi-1 Fazl, dates Mun’im Kh&n's death on the 9th of Rajab, 
983 a.h. (12th October, 1576 a.d.). 

^ [Sic. ; but see the chronogram in the next page, which makes it 983, 'with 
which Firishta agrees.] « 
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slain. The Afghans were then put to flight.^ Baud ShAh 
Kirani was brought in a prisoner, his horse having fallen with 
him. Khdn Jiahan, seeing Baud in this condition, asked him if 
he called himself a MusulniAn, and why he had broken the oaths 
which he had taken on the Kur’an and before God. Baud 
answered that he had made the peacd with Mun’im Khan 
personally * and that if he had now gained the victory, he would 
have been ready to renew it. Khan JahAn ordered them to 
relievo his body from the weight of his head, which he sent 
to Akbar the King.^ 

The date of this transaction may bo learnt from this verse. — 
Miilk i Sulaimdn zi Ddkd raft (983 h., 1575 a.d.). 

From that period the dominion of Hindustan departed from 
the tribe of AfghAns, and their dynasty was extinguished for 
over. In lieu of whiclr arose the star of Akbar ShAh^s supremacy 
over the whole country. 

' All tliese events will 1)0 considered in greater detail under tlie events of the 
Timdriun period. * 

^ The Makhzan-i Afghdni represents that this defeat was entirely owing to the 
treachery of^Katld Loh&ni, who was rewarded by the settlement upon him of some 
parynnas^ by withdrawing from the field at a favourable juncture. DfiCid is said by 
the same authority to have been slain in action. All this is confirmed in the Tdrikh-i 
lOmn-Jahufi. Dfiud Shfih is also said in the Mithkzan-i Afyhdni to have been dis- 
tinguished by his integrity and propriety of behaviour; but we find nothing in 
iiistoi) to warrant this eulogiuin. It does not appear that the power of the Loh&ni 
Afglifins entirely expired with Dfifid Shah, for we find liis younger brother, Khwaja 
’rismfin, maintaining a fruitless struggle for twenty years against the Mughals, 
whieli was not finally concluded till a.h. 1021, in the reign of Jahangir. The 
treacherous Katlu also, as was to have been expected, turned bis arms against those 
to whom he had sold bis country. More will be found respecting these transactions 
in the Tdrikh~i KMn-Jahdn and the Timurian histories by any one anxious tc 
extend his inquiries. 
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A.— NOTES ON THE MATLA'U-S S A’ BAIN. 

[The Editor is indebted to Col. 11. Yule for some notes on the 
Matlahi-s Sa'dain, which did not reach him in time for insertion in 
their proper place. 

Page 96. Tlie ninety cities of the islands of Diwah-Mahall.’* For 
Sir H. M. Elliot’s reading jy Col. Yule considers the words of 
Quatremcro’s MS. to bo preferable, viz., y Shahr-i n(iii, or 
“ New city,” a name by which Siam was known to the Malays and 
the mariners of the Persian Gulf in the middlb ages. 

P. 96. “ Zirbad.” This is a phrase translated from the Malay, 
meaning * below the wind/ or ‘leeward/ and is applied by the 
Malays to the cour tries east of the Straits of Malacca. The expres- 
sion occurs in the ilm-i Akhari, Blochmann’s translation, p. 91, but 
the true moaning is not there given to it.” It is also used in the 
well-known Bdg1i~o Balidr, and there fit seems to apply to Burmah 
and other countries between India and the Straits. 

P. 103. “ Bandana.” “ In spite of Bandana handkerchiefs, there is 
no such port as this in Malabar. I have no doubt the real word is 
‘Fandaraina’ or ‘ Fandarana.’ ” See note in Journ. Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. iv., p. 345. QuflitremSre’s reading was “ Bendianeh.” 
The MS. of the East India Library agrees with Sir II. Elliot’s 
reading Bandana. 

P. 113. “ Zaitun.” “ This is the name of the Chinese city whence 
satin was brought, Jiodie Thsiuancheu or Chincheu, and my belief 
is that our word satin came from Zaitun.” 

P. 124. “ Bdknur.” “ This reading of one of the MSS. is tli® 
correct one. It is the port in Northern Malabar, called Baccanore 
by our old voyagers.” — See Cathay, and the Way thither. 
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B.— ODES OP ’UNSURr. 

[Abu-1 Kasim Hasan bin Ahmad ’Unsurf, of Balkh, rose to a high 
position by tho* exercise of his poetical talents. He was one of the 
poets entertained at the Court of Mahmud of Ghaznf. They are said 
to have been 400 in number. He was reckoned their chief, and it 
was his duty to read and report upon the productions of the poets 
who sought for the patronage of the Sovereign. He wrote a series 
of Odes describing the victories of the Ghaznivides, of which the 
following is an Extract, translated by Sir H. M. Elliot. He died in 
431 or 441 h. (1039 or 1049 a.d.).] 

ti 

Ode in praise of Sultdm Mahmud GJiaznivi. — JaipdL — Multdn ^ — 
Thdnesar, — The display of booty from India. 

Oh ! thou who hast heard of the virtues of kings from history, 
come hither and clearly discern the virtue of the Khusru of Tran. 
*>**** If thou regardest his face, thou wilt find it more auspicious 
than that of the sun. • If thou regardest his wealth, thou wilt find it 
more abundant than the sand of the desert or the drops of a shower. 
The son resembles the father ; for when the matter is so excellent 
that which proceeds from it must bo equally, so. In whatever 
business ho undertakes, ho acts like a hero ; he is swift to hunt 
lions ; the line of his army is as indissoluble as a ring ; when ho 
rideb he is as much a part of his horse as sugar dissolved in milk 
forms one liquid. The eye of day is blinded by the dust raised by 
his steed ; from its neighing the ear of heaven is deafened. His 
family aroiind him are like the army of Yajuj ; his troops are as 
firm as the wall of Sikandar. ^With his body erect, his heart filleil 
with revenge, his sword drawn, he resembles an enraged male lion 
pursuing its prey. The attack of the King of the World has 
exterminated his enemies root and branch, as the blast when it 
destroyed the tribe of ’Ad. The foundations of his fort are as strong 
as iron, and its bastions are as lofty as heaven. When men walk 
-along its ramparts, you would say they were taking their way along 
the galaxy. 

Thou hast heard the account of Jaipal, the King of the Hindus, 
who was exalted above the other chiefs of the world. His array 
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•was more numerous than the stars of heaven ; the stones on the face 
of the earth did not equal it, or the drops of rain. His soldiers had 
so imbrued their hands in blood, that their swords were as red 
as the morning dawn. Hadst thou seen his spears gleaming, 
like tongues of flame through black smoke, thou wouldst have said 
his host was dispersed in the wilderness of hell. Sense fled from 
the brain at fear of him ; and tho light of the eye was confounded. 
The Lord of Khurasan dispersed in his attack the whole of that 
army on the plain of Peshawar. Thou knowest the history of his 
expedition to Multan, or if thou knowest not, consult the ‘‘ Crown of 
Victories.” ^ In the SJtdh-ndma will be read the story of Faridun 
crossing the Tigris ’Without a boat. The. tale may be true, or it may 
not be true ; if thou knowest it to be not true, put no faith in the 
narrative. But [Mahmud] crossed the Chandaha, the Sihun, the 
Eahwali, and Behat,^ yet he had neither boat nor anchor, notwith- 
standing that thought could not fathom their depth, and the breeze 
was unable to pass over their breadth. On his road to Multan he 
took two hundred forts, each of which was a hundred times 
Btronger than Khaibar.^ As the King passed from the right to 
the left, he dispersed all his foes, and 'in his contempt regarded 
them as vile. Their armour was shattered, their bodies wounded, 
their ho23es dejiressed, their swords broken, their hearts confounded, 
their shields cast away. Vestiges of the blood of his enemies, which 
the Shah spilt, still remain in that country, for its air is full of 
clouds and its soil bright red. He mari%d the beautiful gardens of 
Gang and Thanesar, because they were places of pilgrimage to the 
Hindus. lie threw down tho idoFs head at the entrance • of tho 
plain of Ghaznin, because it was, as it were, the helmet of Hind. 
Q o o enemy’s blood will flow for years over the wide plains 
of that country. The mother who has witnessed the battles of that 
region will bring forth no more children through afiright ; for the 
feet of the camels and the swords of tho warriors are yet red with 
the blood of the inhabitants. 

No one, except God tho giver, can rightly enumerate tho booty 

^ The famous work by Ab6-1 Fazl Baihakf. 

^ The Chin gib, the Indus, the Rhvi, and the Jelam. 

3 A famous fortress in Arabia. 
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which the Prince of ’Ajam brought back with him. In one direct 
line, as far as Balkh, it was displayed ; and the road became like 
one sardi, fitte*? up with the puppets of Barbc^. Villages and towns 
became distracted at the colours and odours arising from the strings 
of rubies and the balls of ambergris. Baghdad could not produce such 
rarities, nor Shustar [Susa] such beauties. The sand of the deserfs 
is not greater than were the heaps of jewels piled up before the 
King of the World. If this surpasses belief, read the “ Crown of 
Victories,” the text of which is a necklace, and its commentaries like 
pearls. The Shah of Khurasan has conquered all his opponents by 
the help of God, in a manner which no one amongst men has done 
before him. Though the moon shines in a dark night and is very 
brilliant, yet it pales before the light of day. Though every Shah 
may say, ‘‘lam aloe- wood, because I also am of the same nature,” yet 
that only can be known* when tested in the fire and censer. 

Who* upon this earth resembles the King in excellence? What 
thorn resembles tho^ pine and cypress ? Princedom, nobility, 
wealth, and religion are excellent through his ppssession of them, as 
trees are valuable through jtho fruits they produce. As long as in 
every tim*o men throughout the world are affected by pleasure and 
sorrow, by the decrees and preknowledgo of God,* may the life of the 
King of the World endure, and his wealth be abundant, his heart at 
ease, and his hand upon the wine and cup ! 


Ode In celebration of Sultan Mahuud, 

Hail ! Lord of Khurasan and son of perfection, on whom Almighty 
God has bestowed dignity and pomp. Thou art the right hand ot 
the State, from whom the Stah^ haa acquired honour, the asylum 
of the faith, from whom the faith has derived splendour. God has 
abolished mortality from the creation, in order to secure the eternity 
of his government. The tree of his liberality has risen to heaven, 
every leaf of which is dignity, and every fruit is wealth. From the 
utmost bounds of the sea and land ho has united in his donations all 
the mmuficont largesses which have ever been scattered over the 
earth. If you look at his face, your heart will be gladdened ; if you 
^kear his name, you may consider it a happy omen. ^ In 
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Turkistan there are no houses which he has not saddened ; in Hind 
there are no cities which he has not levelled with the ground. 
Wherever there is wisdom, wherever there is excelleCice, every one 
takes an example in both from thee. Wisdom has no value till it 
derives approval from thee; excellence makes no impression till 
it draws its model fibm thee, o o o o From fear of thee 
the heart of the infidel becomes black ; the heart of the pious is 
illumined by the light of thy religion. Before thy benefactions 
are made, a request is issued that they might meet with accept- 
ance. If I were not to wish for a long life, in order to serve 
thee, all that I possess in the world which is lawful would change 
its nature. 


C.— DIWA'N-I SALMA'N. 

[Khwaja MasMd bin Sa’d bin Salman wrote poems in praise of 
the Ghaznivide sovereigns Mas’ud, Ibrahim, and Bahram Shah. 
A few facts respecting his life are to bo gathered from his works. 
Ho suffered a long imprisonment, for he speaks of tlie nineteenth 
year of his incarceration. Ilis writings tjirow some light upon the 
Ghaznivide period. He died in 525 ii. (1131 a.d,) according to 
some, and in 520 ii.' (112() a.d.) according to others. The following 
translations are the work of Sir H. M. Elliot.] 

EXTRACTS. ^ 

The conquest of Taharliindaf Jjuna^ and Ghor. 


As power and the strength of a lion was bestowed upon Ibraliini 
by the Almighty, ho made over to him the well-populated country 
of Hindustan, and gave hina 40,000 valiant horsemen to take the 
country, in which there were more than 1000 rdts. Its length extends 
from Lahore to the Euphrates, and its breadth from Kashmir to 
the borders of Sistan. What enemy has held any fort in 

Hindustan who has not by the power of the Sult4n been placed in 
chains ? The rdjds and rdis with their armies had raised that fort 
to the heaven of Saturn ; but when the army of the Shah turned his 
face towards it, all their joy was turned to sorrow, all their advan- ^ 
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tage to loss. ^ ^ ^ The good fortune of the King compelled the * 
enemy to come out of the fort in a supplicating posture to plead for 
mercy. Taba’sinnda is stronger than Nursadna,' and no place is so 
strong as these two in the world. Imagination cannot conceive 
anything so strong, and its defenders were innumerable. No breath of 
Islam had blown in that region, nor any fragrance of the truth visited 
the land. <9 0 0 Almighty God gave him victory over the people, 
which had not been attained by any former kings. The army 
of the King destroyed at one time a thousand temples of idols, 
which had each been built for more than a thousand years. How 
can I describe the victories of the King ? I am not able to sound 
all his praises. I will mention only a few, *as I cannot recount 
them all. 

One is the conquest of Buria. I will record it in verso, but it 
would require a thousand diwdns to do it justice. ’Udu ^ became 
greatly alarmed when te saw the soldiers of the King of the East. 
The sun and moon became dark from the dust raised by the horses. 
The fish and cow ^ fdlt the burden of his army heavy. He leaped 
into the water like a fish when he learnt that the King’s sword was 
deatli, apd there was no escape from it. The King had collected some 
wooden boats for the fight, which floated on the ^flowing stream like 
crocodiles. He placed on each two hundred horsemen. * ^ ^ ’Udu 
was drowned in the river with his army like Pharaoh, and the King 
became victorious like Moses. ’Udu was defeated, and his magic 
was of no avail against the dragon-like sword of the King of the 
World. 

One hundred thousand tongues could not describe the conquest 
of Ghor, and the condition of Muhammad ’Abbds. The fort was 
strong and lofty, and as free from the chance of removal as the 
mountain of Sihlan (Ceylon). 

' Another copy reads Nausit^a. Tabarhinda may be read Barhanda or Sirhinda, 
[and is, as ve have seen in former parts of this work, an old name of Sirhind, see 

mprdf p. 11.] 

* One copy has 'Umar in one place, as the name of the ruler of Buria, which still 
exists on the banks of the Jumna ; but though ’Udd means also an enemy generally, 
yet it resembles a Hindu name, and occurs too frequently to be merely a repetition of 
“ the enemy.’* 

. ^ In allusion to certain absurd Muhammadan notions given in the Ma'dHmu-t 
Tanzllf and other commentaries and works on Cosmogony. 
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The capture of Bhang dn and Jalandhar, 

Tho narratives of thy battles eclipse the stories of Eustam and 
Isfancliyar. Thou didst bring an army in one night 5*rom Dhangan 
to Jalandhar. Tho hills wore alarmed, and the clouds astonished. 
The horses and camels stood ready. They galloped over the 
narrow road and floundered in tho river through tho dark- 
ness of the night. The clouds around formed thrones of ice, 
and rivulets of blood flowed in all the ravines. Tho standards 
wore flying, and the spears had their heads as sharp as thorns ; and 
the army of the Magog of mercy made firm his tents upon the hills, 
in a lino like the wjll of Alexander. ^ ^ Thou remainedst but 
a short time on tho top of the hills, thou wert but a moment 
involved in the narrow defiles. Thou didst direct but one assault, 
and by that alone brought destruction upon tlie country. By the 
morning meal not one soldier, not one Brdhv-an^ remained unkilled 
or uncaptured. Their heads were severed by the carriers of sw6rd8. 
Their houses wore levelled with the ground by tho flaming fire. 
<i o o A fleet messenger came from Dhangan, announcing that ten 
thousand turbulent people, horse and fopt, had collected. Thou 
didst take tho road by night, and wast surrounded by " gallant 
warriors. The enemy’s heart quailed because of thy coming. Thou 
didst pass on without stopping with thy foot-soldiers like tho wind. 
Tliou didst proceed till the noise of the clarions of Sair Sambra 
arose, which might have been said to proclaim his despair, and was 
responded to by those of Bu Nasr Parsi, which announced thy 
victory to all quarters. o o jJq unto the river Kawa at 
dread of thy approach, and there ho was drowned, and descended 
into tho infernal regions ; and well do I know that this end must 
have been less appalling than the d&ily fear which he entertained 
of the destruction which awaited him. Henceforth thou shouldst 
consider that the Kawa had done thee service, and it should be 
reckoned as one devoted to thy will. If such a place be conquered 
during this winter, I will guarantee the conquest of every village 
near Jalandhar. I am the meanest of slaves, and hold but an 
exceedingly small office, but make thou over to me the accomplish- 

* The same two similes occur in a line of 'Unsuri in an ode in praise of Sult&n 
Mabmdd. 
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ment of this business. The rdis and soldiers will not daro to revolt, 
and rd/’ds from fear of thee will proffer their allegiance. By the 
help of God, dffd by the force of thy prosperity, will I extirpate the 
practices of idolatry from this country. I will make tlio slain kiss 
the earth to tho very gate of the fort. I will make a string of slaves 
kiss tho earth to the banks of the Kawa. ^ Thou hast secured 
victory to thy country and to religion, for amongst tho Hindus this 
achievement will bo remembered till the day of resurrection.' 

» o o o o ♦> O 0 

The author laments the condition of his family. 

For sixty years this .slave’s father, Sa’d bin Salman, served the 
State, sometimes in distant provinces and at others at the capital. 
I have a young daughter and a son and two sisters in the land of 
Hindustan. My daughter has become blind through her tears, and 
my son has no employment. There /iro forty-three members of luy 
family who are dependent on thy mercy, and pray for thy prosperity 
and welfare. Oh, thou, who delivercst thy peojple from evil, relieve 
me also from my misfortuijos. From tho strictness and darkness of 
my imprisonment, my heart is oppressed and my disposition is 
blackened. Though my fault is exceeding git^at, yet a hundred 
faults would not bo beyond the efficiency of thy mercy. 


The author complains of his imprisonment 

Arrows and swords pierce my heart, and my niece, my daughter, 
and son are in pain and sickness. Day and night my heart yearas 
towards them. My mother and father also are afflicted. No news 
reaches me from them, and none reaches them from me. I am 
imprisoned in tho lofty fort of Nai, on the top of a hill. 

Though heaven is against me, yet tho King Ibrahim, whose praises 
I sing, is just, and I feel no grief. 

' There is a wildness and want of connexion in this ode which renders its precise 
moaning doubtful, but it is interesting as noticing the capture of DhangSin and 
Jalandhar. Tho latter place is well known, but has not before been noticed in 
Muhammadan annals The position of tho former is doubtful, but the description 
shows that it must have been far within tho hills. These conquests appear to have 
been effected in the time of Ibrfehim. 
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Prince Mahmud appointed Governor of Hind, 

At the silver dawn of mom a zephyr reached me from the palace, 
whispering that Abu-1 Muzaffar Sultan Ibrahim had bd§iowed honour 
upon Mahmud Shah, by appointing him to the government of Hind. 
The Ichutha was read throughout all Hind in his blessed name, and 
the diadem was placed upon his head. « o A horse was bestowed 
upon him as a hhiVat, May it bo attended with prosperity for him, 
and may ho be established firmly on the throne of the country I All 
the astrologers declared, after making their calculations, that it 
would not bo long before the preachers should read from their 
pulpits the name of ^aifu-d dawwal (Mahmud), King of the Seven 
Climates. Bu Kihan, five years previous to this, declared in the 
book called Tafhim^ that a king, lord of the conjunctions, would 
exist upon the earth, when four hundred and sixty-nine ^ years had 
passed from the beginning of the Hijra. A ^thousand thanks every 
moment to God, tliat he has given us a puissant and merciful king ! 
o o o o o o o 

The capture of Agr^a, 

Oh, Zephyr, proclaim the great victory to all the world. ♦ 

Thou wert tliyself present and saw all, why need I tell thee what 
occurred ? Say how the Lord of the World, the Sword of the State 
and Keligion, the sovereign of the great and small, in order to secure 
victory to Ishim, brought a valiant army ^om the capital to the land 
of Hind, which he reduced to forty thousand horsemen, in order that 
it might not be too large and unwieldy. ^ ^ He disregarded all 
other forts, and passed rapidly over the ground, sometimes encamp- 
ing in forests, sometimes on broken ground. When his lofty 
standards passed the river, the mi?ror-like vault of heaven was 
obscured by clouds of dust. The fort of Agra is built amongst the 
sand, like a hill, and the battlements of it are like hillocks. No 
calamity had ever befallen its fortifications, nor had deceitful Time 
dealt treacherously with it. When it was surrounded by the army, 

^ Literally a ta, a «i», and three Jims^ according to the numerical value of those 
letters ; but the chronology seems questionable, and the existence of Bfi Eihkn five 
years previous makes the matter still more doubtful, unless by the same computation 
■we consider the panja to be fifty-five instead of five. 
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it looked .like a point in the centre of a circle. The battle waxed 
warm with arrows and swords. The following night the chiefs of 
Jaipal had aHream. o o o When the moon arose, the Amir of 
A'gra, Jaipal,^ descended from the top of the rampart to the 
gate of the fort. He looked towards the tent of Saifu-d daula, 
and made his reverence, and seizing frftm his waist his holy 
thread, held it up with both his hands. He sent a message 
to the King, saying, “ Oh, great sovereign, I have committed 
a fault, and I am ready to acknowledge it. I proclaim my 
allegiance. Thou art my lord. I will relinquish my sins; do 
thou pardon my transgressions. If thou wilt gyint me forgiveness, 
I will fill up a heap qf treasure in this fortress.” The King of 
Kings, the Sword of State and Kcligion, replied, “ I have come to 
this country to prosecute a religious war. I have seen countless forts, 
but this holy army hap taken every one of them a hundred times 
oven I was in search of such a large virgin fortress as this, which 
no king or chief has yet taken. Now that my heart has found this 
fort of A'gra, I will l5ring destruction upon it with my swords and 
arrows. Other kings have thought only of silver and gold. I look 
for nothing but pardon from the Giver of all things.” He then 
ordered his soldiers to the attack, saying ho would take the strong- 
hold by the help of God. His soldiers surrounded the fort of A'gra, 
and made the day appear like night. Without, wore the army of 
Islam ; within, were the infidels. The stones discharged from the 
mangonels ascended to the vault of heaven, like the prayers of saints. 
I saw the foot-soldiers with helmet, coat of mail, and sword, 
creeping up like snakes to defend their walls, which could not be 
destroyed by stones, arrows or fire, insomuch that you would have 
said t^iey had been riveted togotl^jr by iron nails. A thousand 
assaults were made, but their hearts^ did not quake; a thousand 
wounds were inflicted, but their bodies were not maimed. The fires 
which they threw down from the battlements blazed like planets 
in the heavens. Every horseman who rode surrounded by the 
flames of fire escaped from the effects of it, like Ibrahim, the son of 
Azur; and the red element blazed round him like a garden. ^ ^ ^ 
Several days elapsed, and there was no respite from fighting by the 
' Another copy reads Bath&l. 
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light of day or the darkness of niglit. The clarions of Mahmud 

resounded like thunder from the clouds. From behind the walls 
arose the cry of “ Strike, strike.”^ The troops of the*King made an 
assault together, and dragon-liko swords defended the ramparts. 
The faulchions of the holy warriors made the ground of A'gra flow 
like a river with the blobd of the enemy. I saw the King 

plunging into the middle of the fight like a male lion, with a man- 
devouring scimetar in his hand. At last, from the holy 

warriors within the fort arose the shout of “ Victory to our Sovereign 
Lord Mahmud.” * ^ ^ Now do the kings from all quarters send 
their presents unto^thee — loads of red gold, and files of male 
elephants. As so many elephants are collected, make their stables 
at Kanauj, and appoint Chand Raf to take charge of them. May 
this victory bo propitious to thee, and mayst thou capture by the 
sword a thousand such forts as these. Thou sljalt be lord throughout 
the seven climates, as this compiest over the infidels testifies. • 

O O 0 O O 0 0 

9 

The conquest of Mdlwd, — The author describes his former 

I 

circumstances » 

Thou didst dopart'with a thousand joyful anticipations on a holy 
expedition, and didst return having acliieved a thousand victories. 
Thou didst encamp at pleasant spots in each province in the hottest 
season of the year. On this journey thy ar!ny destroyed a thousand 
idol-temples, and thy elephants trampled over more than a hundred 
strongholds. Thou didst march thy army to Ujjain ; Malwa trembled 
and fled from thee. Thy encampments were gardens, thy roads 
were groves. On the way to Kalinjar thy pomp obscured the 
light of day. The lip of infidelity became dry through fear of thee, 
the eye of plural- worship became blind. All the people felt alarm 
at thy army, and regarded it as the approach of the day of judg- 
ment. ^ ^ ^ All the mothers of Turkistan produce children to 
adorn thy Court. All the mines of Hindustan increase their pro- 
duction of iron to make weapons for thy wars. The wilds bring 
forth the various kinds of horses for thy stables. The Rumis send 
cuirasses ; the Russians send helmets ; Rum, Baghdad, Wasit, and 
^ Mdrd mar. This is the first use of a Hindustani phrase in a Persian author. 
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Sliustar forward the olioioe robes of their manufacture. At all times ^ 
every oilo presents as many valuable things as his means admit. 
Who is able Jp show a living? but thou art able, thou destroying 
champion. Glory to my sovereign lord, and.may he long live, who 
has a son resembling him in greatness and power. <*00 May thy 
Government, thy actions, thy splendour,^ and the kingly power 
bestowed on thee by thy father be propitious, and prove a blessing 
unto thee.* o On the top of hills my youth is wasted without 
any repining. My versos are remembered in every assembly ; fresh 
mention of my name is made in every chamber. The justice and 
munificence of the Sultan towards mo are great. Ho has given me 
bread which is sufficient, ajid bestows happiness upon mo without 
alloy. My affections draw me towards my native country, my love 
of my daughter and my son. When I was in Hindustan, I resided 
upon the estate of my old father. The slave Bu Nasr appointed me 
to a command, like othbr ndibs. But I was not a ndih^ inasmuch as I 
had not the means and appliances which were thought sufficient for 
them. I had a few servants very black, and a few liorses very thin. 
All these appurtenances are necessary in a Government to enable 
the administration to bo umiducted with honour. The partridge and 
hawk do not fly together ; the lion and antelope do not associate. 
How dare the turbulent advance their foot in opposition to thy power ? 


Prince Mahmud congratulated on his return to Ghaznu 

Thanks to the incomprehensible God, that the Amir and Shall of 
Hindustan, the Sword of State and Religion, the honour of our faith. 
Prince Mahmud, son of Ibrahim, has returned from Hindustan to 
tlie Sultan, the just lord of t^e wprld. ^ ^ When thou earnest 
over the deserts in the month of Nis^n for the purpose of this in- 
terview, thou didst cross the Chandniha, the Jallam, the Waihind, 
and Mahminara,* as Moses did the Nile of Egypt. 

o o 0 o O 0 0 o 

^ This allusion to father and son shows that this ode is addressed to Prince Mahmtid, 
the son of Ibr&him. 

^ The Indus flows under those two towns. This portion of the stream is now 
called Attak as far as Khlkbhgh. 
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Conqmst of Kanauj hy Mas'M IIL-^-The author bewails his captivity, 
and excuses himself, 

*Ala-u daula Mas’ud, by the aid of Islam, rais^.'J a thousand 
standards, round each of which was arrayed a gallant army. He 
turned his face towards Hindustan, to prosecute a holy war, ^ ^ ^ 
With a valiant army of. Turks and others, and by the aid of the 
King, they took Miilhi, the accursed God-forsaken Chief of Hind. 
They placed chains on his feet and a collar on his neck. They 
carried him to the royal presence. Kanauj was the capital of Hind, 
which the infidels regarded as their pole-star. Its story is not con- 
cealed, for it was the Ka’ba of the Samanis, and the Kibla of the 
infidels. The treasures of Hind were collected in it, just as all 
rivers flow into the sea.^ Mulhi had soldiers, wealth, elephants, 
and arms : conceive therefore what else he had. He had taken 
possession of Hind by force, for ho was the Ka’ba of the wicked, and 

the Kibla of the infidels. His face was black" his deeds demoniacal, 

> 

his religion was witchcraft, his disposition that of a tiger begotten of 
the devil, of the family of hell, a worshipper of idols. ** ^ Ho 

bounded up in alarm, cind had such fear for his life that he looked 
on his sacred thread as the folds of a snake. ^ ^ ^ From the raining 
of thy swords, the garden of Hind bloomed ; the bones were white 
as jessamine,* and the blood rod as a rose. ^ ^ Oh, powerful 
Lord, it is now nearly ton years that my life has boon wasting with 
sorrow and anguish. My body has bocope as thin as a hair, my 
heart is burning and my chest is torn with my long blue nails. ^ ^ 
Why should I turn my face away from thy exalted dynasty, for I 
have been a slave of it for seven generations. Sa’d Salman did 
service for fifty years, and obtained these large estates with difficulty 
and made them over to me ; but my enemies have taken them away 
from me, and my house is desii-oyoS. I came with a petition that 
justice might be done, but liave met no satisfaction. I know no 
fault or crime of my own, but my deceitful enemy planned my 
destruction. No one has ever seen me throw away my arms, there 

1 His hydrography is better than Bishop Hall’s, who makes rivers flow from 
the sea. 

* There is a play upon words in this couplet, “ Samanisthn ** meaning a jessamine 
garden, as well as a country of Samanis, and in another passage the same simile occurs 
with reference to a battle-field. 
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was during the battle a sword in my hand, nor have I shown my ’ 
back in flight, and in the disaster an arrow penetrated my eye. Let 
all the infidel^e asked if I did not serve the Shah like other slaves. 

I sing thy praises like a nightingale ; why then am I cooped up 
like a hawk in a hill fortress ? 

D.— Mm ^ALt SHER. 

Mir ’All Sher, or ’Ali Sher Amir, the enlightened minister of 
Sultan Husain of Persia, was bom about a.h. 844 (a.d. 1440). 

Mir ’All Sher was of an illustrious family of the Chaghatai tribe. 
His father, Bahadur, who was a man of deep learning and science, 
and whose chief pride it* was to give a finished education to his 
children, held one of the j^rincipal offices of government during the 
reign of Sultan Abu-1 Kasim Babar, son of Timur, and ’Ali Sher 
was himself employed at Court, having ingratiated himself with this 
prince so much, as to o*btain from him the title of son. Ho gained 
this favour by means of his literary accomplishments, and especially 
by the display of 1ms talent as a composer of Turkish and Persian 
verses. When this prince died, Mir ’AH Shon* retired to Meshhed, 
and subsequently to Samifikand, where he devoted himself to study. 
Some time afterwards, Sultan Husain Bahadur ^Khan, having made 
himself master of Khurasan, invited Mir ’Ali Sher, with whom ho 
had been educated, and for whom ho entertained a great affection, 
for the purpose of entrusting to him the administration of the 
Government. 

After being employed in the capacity of diwdn and minister for 
some time, love of study induced him to resign, but Husain pre- 
vailed upon him to accept the government of Astarabad, which also 
proving too busy an occupation for one of his literary tastes, he 
resigned it after a short period, and bidding a final adieu to public 
life, passed the remainder of his days in composing Turkish and 
Persian T^orks, of which Sam Mirza recounts the names of no less 
than twenty-one. Though himself an ambitious author, he was far 
from being jealous of the accomplishments of others, and proved 
himself one of the most eminent patrons of literature. Daulat Shah 
the biographer, Mirkhond and Khondamir the historians, dedicated 
their works to him ; and amongst other men of genius who were 
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cherished by his liberality may be mentioned the celebrated poet 
Jamf. He patronized also sculpture and architecture, and several 
edifices dedicated to religion and humanity were raised at his sole 
expense. He was also, very partial to music, and himself composed 
several pieces of merit, which are said still to maintain their credit. 

His collection of Odes in the Chaghatai, or pure Turkish dialect, 
which he wrote under the poeticjxl title of Nudiy amounts to ten 
thousand couplets; and his parody of Nizami’s five poems, containing 
nearly thirty thousand couplets, is universally admired by the culti- 
vators of Turkish poetry, in which he is considered to be without 
a rival. 

In the Persian language also he wrote a collection of Odes under 
the poetical title of Fandi, from which Ilaji Lutf ’Ali, in his Atisli- 
hadali, has selected the following as a beautiful specimen : 

** 0 you who say, ^ Don’t curse Yazid, for possibly the Almighty 
may have had mercy on liim.’ I say, if the ’Lord pardoneth all the 
evil which Yazid did to the Prophet’s descendants. Ho will ’also 
pardon you, who may have cursed him.” 

’AH Slier died A.n., 906 (a.d. 1500), five years before his royal 
friend and master Sultan Husain Mirza,» and Khondaniir has re- 
corded the date in an affectionate chronogram : 

^‘His highness, the Amir, the asylum of divine guidance, in 
whom all the marks of mercy were conspicuous, has quitted the 
thorny brake of the world, and fled to the rose-garden of jiity. 
Since the ‘ light of mercy ’ has descended on his soul, those words 
represent the day of his departure.” ^ 

E.— MASNAD ’A'Lr KHAWA'S KHAN. 

There is no connected account of this officer in any of those Afghan 
histories. Those who treat of him separately fill their statements 

* Compare S. de Sacy, Mdm, sur div. antiq. de la Perse. M. Quatrem^re, Journ. 
des Savants, 1843, p. 387. Oesch. d. soh. Med. Pers., p. 310. Notices et Extraits des 
MSS.y tom. iv. 246, 290, ix. 121. Biographical Diet. L. TJ. K., s. v. Journ. Asiatique, 
Jan. 1842, p. 70. Sir G. Ouseley, Notices of Persian Poets, pp. 60-63. Price’s 
Retrospect of Mohammedan Eistory, vol. iii., p. 656. Memoirs of Baber, p. 184. 
Erskino’s Life of Baber, vol. i., p. 81. Zeitschrift Beutsch. M. Gesell., vol. ii., 242, 266. 
David’s Turkish Grammar, p. xxxviii. Biog. JJniv. vol. i., p. 656. Sprenger’s Bihliog.^ 
p. 9. TabakdUi Shdh-Jahdni, fol. 163. Makhzanu4 Ghardib. 
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with what to us are the most uninteresting events of his life. Thus, 
in the Tarihhi Khdn-Jahdn (MS., pp. 187-190), there is a long eulogy 
upon his greJ^ Muhammadan virtues, and especially his lavish pro- 
digality^ in behalf of lazy faltrs. Tlae WdJci\U-{ Mushtdki (MS., pp. 
112-17) gives these and other particulars; but, notwithstanding its 
prolixity, is not complete even in these ^ve long pages, as an 
hiatus occurs before we come to the time of his death. The Tdnlcli-i 
Ddudl (MS., pp. 291-7) also celebrates his indiscriminate liberality 
to these sanctimonious vagabonds, and gives as an illustration that ho 
had no less than 2500 apartments in his palace, in each of which 100 
of these obese vermin were pampered at the rate of two sirs of corn 
per diem, great and small. . Doubtless, the exaggeration of numbc]-s 
is enormous ; but admitting even one hundredth part to be true, it 
again leads to the reflection which similar laudations have excited — 
What misery must have been entailed upon the wretched plundered 
people to supply the Extravagances and establish the piety and 
benevolence of these ostentatious patrons of professed devotees. 

With respect to hiji death, this work simply tells us that he was 
killed without having committed any fault. • In short, all these 
authors dwell more upon the excellence and liberality of his cuisine, 
than upon his tragic end, and the deliberate perfidy and knavery of 
the *base king at whose instigation he was murdered. There is no 
occasion to notice any of the political events of his life, for they will 
bo found frequently mentioned in the reigns of Shcr Sliah and Islam 
Shah ; but it is curious to remark that, on his first introduction to 
public life, when ho succeeded to the title of Khawas Khan, upon 
the occasion of his elder brothers being drowned in the ditch of the 
fort of Gaur, he came into slight collision with his future murderer 
Islam Shah, then Prince Jalal Khan. Khawas Khan urged an 
immediate attack, to which Jalaf Khan gave his reluctant consent ; 
but generously attributed the victory, when gained, to the courage 
and energy of Khawas Khan.® 

It has been remarked at p. 485, how confused is the record of his 

^ This will be found translated in the annotitions of Dr. Dorn’s History of the 
Afghans, part ii., pp. 106-8. In a little book entitled the Shajrat Afghdnia (MS., 
p. 136), this profusion is attributed to Sher Shhh, but he was too wise and practical a 
man for such follies. 

® Suprd, p. 360. 

► VOL. lY. 
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career at the beginning of Islam Shah’s reign. It may, therefore, 
bo necessary to mention that, after flying from Mowat with all his 
artillery, in which he was strong, he remained some Umc in Sirhind, 
whither ’Azam Humayun advanced against him by Islam Shah’s 
orders, with 40,000 men ; but they had a secret understanding with 
each other, and Khawas .Khan retired leisurely on his advance, and 
entered Kohilkhand, where, after for a long time desolating the royal 
parganas at the foot of the Kamdun hills, ho joined tho Nidzis before 
the battle of Ambala, and on the day of action deserted them on tlio 
plea of their wishing to exclude any man of the Sur family from the 
succession to the empire. His movements hero appear to have been 
very extraordinary, ^br instead of joining Islam Shah, to whom he 
had communicated his intentions, and from whom ho might have ex- 
l^ected to receive the immediate reward of his perfidy, ho again 
returned to his haunts under the hills, and finally sought the pro- 
tection of tho Eaja of Kamaiin, who conducted himself with groat 
magnanimity during the events we shall now have to record. Ho 
entered tho Ihdjd’s country by tho pass of Dabar, and fixed his re- 
sidence at Alhahi. Ahmad Yadgar is tho author who gives by far 
tho fullest and most consistent account bf his' death in a passage 
extending from pp,. 336 to 342 of his history, which I hero proceed 
to abstract. 

After tho Eaja of Eajaurf had presented a white elephant, and so 
ingratiated himself with the King thaif lie was reinstated in his 
territories, Islam Shah returned from those parts, and remained 
some time at Agra. 

Here intelligence was brought him by his spies, that Khawas 
Khan had established himself upon a lofty mountain in the dominions 
of tho Eaja of Kamdun, who had assigned him some villages for 
his support, as well as a daily allowance of cash. U[»on this, Taj 
Khan Kirani, who held the Suba of SambhaV was directed to use 
every possible means to get the refugee into his power. If his 
hand could not reach there, he was to do it by messages, promising 
royal benefactions — such as tho imperial districts at the foot of the 

1 This ungrateful scoundrel had owed his preferment to Khaw&s Khfm. In the 
subsequent history of the Afghans, wo find him in rebellion against his liege-lord, and 
supporting bis usurpations by the same means of lying and forgery which he found so 
successful on this occasion. 
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hills, which would be made over to him. By holding out hopes such 
as these, "Taj Khan might he able to send him in chains to Court.” 

Several me§§ages were despatched at the same time to the Kaja, 
who indignantly replied, “ How can I throw 'into fetters a man who 
has sought my protection ? As long as I have breath in my body, I 
never can be guilty of such baseness.” Iglam Shah himself then, 
wrote to Khawas Khan, to say that he forgave him, and wished that 
what had passed should all bo forgotten between them ; that tho 
Edna of Udipur had again raised his head, and plundered several 
of the royal possessions, and cjxrried off the wives' and children of 
Musulmans ; that none of the nobles had succeeded in their measures 
against him ; and that all their hopes were noT» centred in Khawas 
Khan. All this is asserted with all tho sincerity tlian can attach to 
an oath before God ; and after that, an engagement and guarantee 
was engrossed on saffron-coloured cloth, and despatched. And Toj 
Khan was at tho same lime instructed to use every kind of cajolery 
and flattery, in order to lull that bird into security, and entice him 
into the net ; for the wounds which his conduct had implanted in 
the King’s breast could not be healed but by tho salve of his murder.” 

On tho receipt of thesft missives, Khawas Khan’s immediate im- 
pulse was to obey them, but ho was strongly dissuaded by his 
adherents and tho Eaja, who represented that tlie King was por- 
tidious, that he had destroyed most of his nobles, and how then 
could he allow Khawas Khan to escape, who had been ten times 
opposed to liim in battle ? These remonstrances were, however, of 
no avail. 

When Taj Khan wrote to inform His Majesty that Khawas Khan 
had arrived within twenty hos of Sarabhal, ‘^Tlie king, who enter- 
tained in his heart the most inveterate hatred, forgot his sacred 
promises and his oath before God, and wrote, saying, ‘ The moment 
he arrives slay him, and having stuffed his body with straw, 
despatch it to Dehli.’ ” 

When Khawas Khan arrived at the town of Sirsi, Ttij Khan 
advanced with his army to meet him, and at night sent his 

' Tho Makhzan-i Afghani represents that tho Rajh said he was incapable of afford- 
ing him protection any longer, and that Khawhs Khan came himself to Dehli and 
surrendered himself. 
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r- myrmidons to assassinate him. On the morrow, when preparing 
to execute the royal commands, they found, on the removal of the 
sheet from his body, that it was covered with abo«.t ten sirs of 
flowers. Taj Khan Was alarmed at what he had done. Never- 
theless, under the peremptory instructions he had received, he cut off 
that head, which was the ©mament of prostration in prayer, and bound 
it on a spear-head, like that of a common malefactor or murderer, and 
sent it on to its destination accompanied by the body stuffed with 
straw.” ^ “On its arrival, Islam Shah ordered that it should be im- 
paled in the front of the Ecd Gate ; and it is said, that when this was 
done, a black wind arose which darkened the whole world, and such 
an eartlupiake was Mt that the loftiest buildings fell to the ground. 
From that date, moreover; calamities befell the reign of Islam Shah.” 

He seems to have been buried in Dehli ; for the Mali]czan4 Afghani 
informs us that when, after exposure for threo successive nights, a 
load of roses, notwithstanding the doubling o*f the guard, was found 
to have been thrown over the body, Islam Shah was ins[)ired with 
remorse, and ordered that he should be solemnly interred. Firishta 
also says that his cor})se was interred at Dehli after his assassina- 
tion by Taj Khan ; that his tomb is frequented even at the present 
day ; and that the /common people, esteeming him to be a saint, go 
there to offer prayers for success in their undertakings. 

But I have also had his tomb pointed out to me at Khawaspur in 
the Upper Pajijab, between the Jelam a|id the Cliinab. He is in 
that neighbourhood also held in high repute for his piety an<l 
courage ; and there are several popular songs sung in his praise, 
under the appellation of “ Sakhi ” or “ generous.” 

F.— DEATH OF SHUJA'^AT KHA'N. 

^ « I 

AVe read so much respecting the actions of this gallant officer 
during the reigns of Slier Shah and Islam Shali,^ that there is no 
need here to expatiate upon them. Most of the autliors who 
have made any mention of his death ^ concur in representing it as a 

* Briggs ascribes this event to 957 a.h. (1550 a.d.), but not on the authority of his 
original. 

2 Amongst other monuments of liis rule, is the town of Shuj&’walp6r, near Ujjain. 

3 Makhzan-i Afghani (MS., p. 326), and Tdrikh-i Khdn-JaHn (MS., p. 221). 
Firishta says he died at MMwa in 962 h., and tho others also say after the death of 
Islam Sh&h. 
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natural one, but as the following details appear highly probable, 
and are illustrative of the ignominy and baseness which prevailed 
at this period, I will abstract an account of them from Ahmad 
Yadgar (MS., pp. 345-350). 

ShujM^at Khan, Ghazi Khan Sur, and Haji Khan were directed by 
Islam Shah to lead an expedition against Surat Sing Kathor, whoso 
principality was Chonsu. The sole reason for this wanton attack 
seems to have been that ho had a white elephant and a beautiful 
daughter. The elepliant, thougli so remarkable for its docility in 
the stable that even children might play with its trunk and tusks, 
was equally celebrated in the field for its valour and ferocit}^ 
insomuch that no strange driver dare approach it.. 

Surat Sing chanced to be at Dwarka when he heard of the 
arrival of this formidable force ; but two Eajpiit chieftains, Kumpa 
and Pampa, having beep left behind to manage the army during his 
absence, collected ten or twelve thousand veteran soldiers, and 
erected an earthen circumvallation round Chonsu, with a deep ditch, 
protected by outworks in different places. 

One day, after the arnjy of Islam Shah had reached that neigh- 
bourhood, they came suddenly upon the village of Nakar, where 
the Rajputs were standing negligently in detached bodies, and had 
taken no means for securing their outposts in that portion of the 
defences. The three nobles, after a short consultation, determined 
upon an immediate attack, and the lot fell upon Shuja’at Khan to 
lead the advance, with 4000 cavalry and seven or eight elephants. 
Haji Khan and Ghazi Khan were to support him respectively on 
the right and left. The Rajputs maintained their ground against 
every attack of Shuja’at Khan, though directed with the utmost 
vigour and impetuosity; and at th^ same time, “the two nobles 
retired, both on the right and loft, because Islam Shah was ill- 
disposed towards Shuja’at Khan, though ho pretended to be other- 
wise, on account of Daulat Khan TJjiala, the Khan’s adopted son, 
who was a catamite of the King’s, He had, therefore, directed 
them secretly on the day of battle to let him advance heedlessly, and 
not give him any support when he required it, in order that he 
might be slain.” Consequently, when Shuja’at Khan found himself 
deserted by his colleagues, being determined to sell his life dearly, 
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he put himself at the head of two thousand of his own cavalry, and 
astonished even his infidel opponents by his deeds of gallantry, 
“ until his horse fell cgvered with wounds ; when, being driven to 
defend himself on foot with his bow and arrows, he made every 
bolt which he sped send an infidel to hell.” 

The next day, the Hindus being defeated by the other two generals, 
perfonned the jauliar^ when one thousand women became victims in 
that sacrifice. Immense plunder fell into the hands of the victors, and 
treasure was carried off which it had taken three or four generations 
to amass. “ The King was highly rejoiced to hear of Shuja’at 
Khan’s death, and cjj’dained a splendid festival to be held. He re- 
counted to Daulat Khan Ujiala all the feats of valour which had 
been achieved by Shuja’at Khan and in order to assuage his grief, 
elevated him to the rank which had been enjoyed by his adoptive 
lather.” ' 

What a paternal king I What loyal and obsequious nobles I 

V 

Gc—WAKFAT^I MUSHTAKr. 

The author of this work. Shaikh Kizku-lla Mushtaki, was born in 
897 n., and died in 989 n., (1492-1581 a.i>.).* In the body of the 
work ho names his father Shaikh Sa’du-lla. He speaks of himself in 
his preface as having associated from early youth with the most 
learned men of his age, and having greatly benefited by their 
colloquies. From them ho used to hear several extraordinary 
relations of bygone times, which, together with what he had derived 
from the exercise of his own powers of observation, lie used to 
recount for the instruction and edification of his friends. They 
were so much struck with the marvels he related, and the value of 

^ Before this (if we except Ujjain, which his father was cornpelled to give up to 
him) he appears to have held no specific rank, but perhaps took precedence of all the 
nobles, as being the personal favourite of the King. The Makhzan-i Afghdni tells us 
lie was at liberty to draw at any time a lac of rupees from the Treasury. This young 
and favoured person appears, from some few traits recorded of him, to have been 
better than the general run of his vile contemporaries. He was murdered, after his 
father’s death, by his perfidious brother B&z Bahkdur, who has left behind him a name 
of celebrity in Mklwk. 

* Nia’matu-lla calls him Maulhnk Mushthkf, without giving his name {Makhzan-i 
A/ghdni, MS., fol. 2 r.). 
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his comTUunications, that they would bring him pen and ink, and 
beseech him to record in a more permanent form the result of his 
researches j an*d at last, upon a particular friend of his suggesting 
that the author should compile an historical work for the advantage 
of those who wore partial to such inquiries, ho undertook the task, 
and we have the result in the WdlcVdt4 

He is spoken of in terms of high commendation by Shaikh ’Abdu-1 
Hakk and Shaikh Niiru-l Hakk in the Tdrilch-i JUalcM and the 
Zubdatu-t TaiodriM. Ho is styled uncle by both these writers ; * but 
as ’Abdu-1 Hakk was the father of Ntiru-1 Hakk, he must necessarily ‘ 
stand in a remoter relation to one of them. lie is represented as a 
great traveller, as having mixed with many celebrated men, as an 
eloquent and learned man, consistent and pure in his conduct, much 
devoted to spiritual exercises, and especially in the doctrines and 
practices of Sufi-ism, fully acquainted with the history of politics 
of his time, and his conversation as very engaging and replete 
with wit, repartee, and anecdote. In his Persian compositions he 
styled himself MiisUdlc, in his Ilindiii Bdjan, Ho possessed the 
rare accomplishment at that time of considerable knowledge of the 
Hindu! language. Ho quotes several distichs in the course of his 
history, and “his Paimdhan Job Niranjan and other treatises in 
Hindi* are celebrated tliroughout the world.” He had eight 
brothers, all possessed of rare qualifications ; and as far as his grand- 
nephew can be understood, it would appear that their contem- 
poraries were unanimous in ascribing to them the merit of having 
effected a considerable improvement in the popular language of the 
country. Tlie family appears to have had a bias towards historical 
composition ; for, independently of the two works noticed above, our 
author’s grandfather, by namq Shai^kh Firoz, who is said to have 
excelled equally with his pen and sword, wrote an heroic poem upon 
the war between Sultan Bahlol and Sultan hlusain Shark!. ’Abdu-1 
Hakk mentions that he had it in his possession, but had lost it> 
leading us to infer that it was very scarce. Shaikh Firoz died in 

^ ’Abdu-l Hakk’s Emy on the Literary History of .Dehli (MS., fol. 20 v.), and 
Ntiru-1 Ilakk’s Zubdatu-t Tawdrikh (MS., fol. 80 r.), and Akhhdrud Akhijdr (MS., 
fol. 191 r.). 

* The distinction between the HindiSi and Ilindi is observed both by 'Abdu-l Ilakk. 
and NCiru-l Ilakk, but they are evidently meant to apply to the same language. 
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860 H. (1456 A.D.).' Ho appears to be entitled to a portion of the saint- 
ship which attaches to the name of his grandson, for he was much 
devoted to spiritual exorcises, indulged in visions and' ecstasies, and 
was especially learned in the doctrines and practices of Sufi-ism. His 
religious preceptor was Shaikh Muhammad Miskin, who resided at 
Kanauj, and was much levered by his credulous disciples. It is 
related of him that when his house was destroyed by fire, a store of 
rice was burnt along with his other goods. “ It matters not,’* said he, 
the harvest of us who are scorched (with fire as well as the light 
divine) will not all be destroyed,” and threw the grain upon the 
ground, when lo ! every seed of the grain, when they came to reap it, 
was found to be doutfie. When this marvellous produce was brought 
before Sultan Sikandar, lie devoutly thanked God that such men 
were produced in his time.^ 
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Size— Small Folio, containing 210 pages of 17 lines each. 

But it is not to be supposed that the treatment of the history, is so 
methodical as the above table would leave one to suppose. On the 
contrary, the work is very ill-arranged, long digressions are fre- 
quently introduced, and reference is,, again made to reigns which 
have been previously disposed of, and to matters which he confesses 
he had forgotten. Tlius, in the middle of the reign of Islam Shah, we 
have an account of some of the nobles of Ibrahim Shah, and then of 
Sultan Sikandar, so as to leave the impression, that here at least 
there must be some error of the copyist or the binder ; for such a 

' Akhldru-l Akhydr (MS., fol. 323 v.). 

* There is an account of this saint in the Akhbdru-l Akhydr (MS., fol. 191), and 
at the end of it there is a laudatory notice of MmhtdkL Sec also TahMui Shah- 
Jahdni (MS., fol. 137 v.). 
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strange .transposition could scarcely have taken place either by j 
design, or the most treacherous lapse of memory. Anecdotes are 
also interspersed of the celebrated chiefs and saints of the time, 
and silly stories of miracles, apparitions, demons, enchantment, 
and jugglery deform the work — exhibiting the extraordinary 
credulity of the author, as well as of the? age in which ho lived. 

It contains, however, much that is interesting, and wo are occa- 
sionally favoured with a few illustrations of the manners of the 
times. It affords, therefore, a rather copious field for extract, 
especially as it is exceedingly rare. Many of the stories attributed 
to the author’s heroes are popularly related of other sovereigns. 

Besides the one in my own possession, I know of only one copy of 
this work in India, and that is an excellent copy in the was/c/t character 
in the Moti Mahal library at Lucknow.* It is strange that the 
WdlcVdt-i MushtdM shjjuld be so uncommon, for it was much quoted 
by contemporaries,^ and contains abundance of trivial stories well 
suited to the tastes and intellects of the present generation. 

Khan Jahdn Lodi, * 

In giving an account of the nobles of Sultan Sikandar’s time, I 
shall not speak of those whom I have not sec^n, but only of those 
with whom I was personally acquainted. I commence with those 
who were in his service while at A'gra. 

Masnad ’All Husain Khan, who was called Khan Jahan Lodi, 
had made it a rule that whatever fixed salary ^ he gave to his soldiers, 
he never deducted anything from it ; but when, after the lapse of 
ninety years, the sovereignty departed from the Afghans, their allow- 
ances were stopped. 

It was also his rule, that every ione of his attendants should be 
present whenever he was in his camp ;,but when he was in his palace, 
if any peyson went to him there, he would ask him why he came. If 
the man replied, he came to salute him, he would say, “ You have 

* [Col. Lees had never seen a copy ; and although he had met with the name of 
“Maulhna Musht&ki,” he did not know the title of his book. Journ. E. A. S., 
^ol. iii., n s., p. 454.] 

^ Besides the instances quoted above, see Nizhmu-d din Ahmad, Tahakdt-i A.kbari 
(MS., foL 2 Y.), and Allah-dhd Faizi Sirhindi, Akbar-mma (MS., fol. 1 v.), 

^ a new uso of the word. 
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^ come of your own accord, there is no necessity for your attendance, 
except when I am in the camp. Now, though I am at home, you 
still come to mo. It appears that you have no love for your own 
family. Wliat must they think of you ? After saying this, he 
would immediately dismiss him, not even allowing him to sit down. 

If any person died, his‘'allowances were transferred to his son. If 
he had no son, they were given to his sister’s or brother’s son, or 
son-in-law, or any of his relations who survived him. If there was 
no such relation, his wife was ordered to bring her brother or 
nephew, and the allowance was given to him. If she also had none, 
she was advised to adopt a son from her other relations ; and if she 
had no relation, then any well-born child. If she had any lit slave, 
she was allowed to adopt him, but she was enjoined to send him to 
school, and teach him the arts of archery and riding. In short, in 
no manner was any fixed allowance ever stopped. If any learned or 
religious man had an interview with him, he was favoured with 
the grant of a village, a piece of land, or some pension. He always 
took care of his neighbours, and repaired the mosques which had 
fallen into disrepair. ^ 

One morning, Bandagi Mian Ladan Danishmand went to the Khan 
Jahan, and when he*asked him what brought him there so early, ho 
answered that he wished to cat khichriy but that ho thought ho could 
not have it prepared in time ; ho had therefore thought of some rich 
man in whoso house he could find it rejfdy. He remembered the 
Khan, and immediately came to him. The Khan said that ho never 
ate khieJm, but other things were being made ready ; if he liked 
khichriy it should be prepared for him. The Mian answered, The 
same difficulty exists here : while you are getting it ready, the time 
for eating it will have passed. The Khiin said, “ While it is getting 
ready I will send for some sweetmeats for you from the hdzdr” The 
Mian said, “ Very good, but tell the man to bring the money to me. 

I will direct him what he should bring.” When the money was 
brought, the Mian said to the man, “ Give it to mo, and you go and 
prepare the kldchrV^ In short, when it was ready, and the Mian 
had finished it, ho said he had eaten too freely, and it would be very 
troublesome for him to stand the motion of a litter. The Khan 
asked, “Why do you go in a litter, have you no horse?'* He , 
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replied •that a horse which goes uneasily is worse than a litter, 
and that his horse had very unpleasant paces. The Khan said, 

** 1 will give you one of my own horses which goes very easily.’' 
The Mian exclaimed, “ Why should I not ride if there be such a 
horse at my disposal ! ” The Khan ordered his men to bring a certain 
horse, and it was brought just as it stood in tlie stable, with only its 
clothing on it. Ho ordered it to be made over to the Mian, who 
said, In consequence of my belly being so full, I complained of 
the litter ; but now a greater difficulty has arisen, for I never can 
ride a horse with a naked back.” The Khan smiled, and sent for a 
saddle, which was brought and put on the horse. The Mian then 
asked whether ho was. to keep the animal at liis house, or send it 
back. “ Keep it at your house,” replied the Khan. The Midn said 
there was nobody to take care of it. On this he was told that a 
servant should be employed on monthly wages for the purpose. 
The* Mian again asked what it ate, and was told that it always ate 
pulse, coarse sugar, and clarified butter. The Mian said, Where 
are such things to be got in this poor man's house ? ” So these were 
were also ordered to bo given to him. Again he said, “ When this 
saddle becomes old, another will be required, and new clothing will 
also be needed when the old is worn out.” He was told to take 
away those articles also. lie then said, It would be very trouble- 
some to send the horse-keeper every day for its food ; it would be a 
great favour if you were to grant me a village, the income of which 
will do for all these expenses at once, viz., the wages of the groom 
and the horse’s food, and its saddle, and its clothing, and its green 
fodder.” This request of his was also complied with, and a village 
was granted him in the district of Badaun. On his taking leave, he 
sail he had taken his dinner <tnd rtccived a horse and a village, but 
the litter-carriers who had brought him there had got nothing. On 
this some money was given to them, and then at last the Mian took 
his departure. Such was the generosity of Khan Jahan Lodi ! 

When he died, his son, whose name was Ahmad Khan, neither got 
the title of Khan Jahan nor his father’s rank. Mian Zainu-d din 
and Mian Zabaru-d din were two officers of the deceased Khan 
■Jahan, and his army and parganas were given over to their charge. 
Aroyal/arwdw was also sent at the same time to the address of 
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Zainu-d din, informing him that these privileges were granted by 
His Majesty of his own free motion, and not in consequence of Zainu-d 
din’s connexion with Khan Jahan Lodi. From that time Zainu-d 
din took the muster of the army, and had charge of the pargajias, 
Thejagir of the archers was maintained, to bo enjoyed by them. 
To Ahmad Khan, son of Khan Jahan, a tract was granted from the 
district of Kaithal, in tlie name of his mother, besides an annual 
allowance of one lac of tankas for the purchase of horses, one 
lac of tankas for his clothing, and another lac for betel-leaves and 
other miscellaneous expenses. ^ 

% 

Mian Zainu-d din, 

I shall now mention some of the moral qualities of Mian Zainu-d 
din, in order to show that the officers of those days were so excellent 
that even divines of the present age are not ecjual to them. He rose 
so early that he bathed and read all his prayers and performed all* his 
religious duties before sun-rise. In the daytime, ho read the ten 
divisions of the Kurban, standing all the time on his legs. He went 
over seventeen divisions of that book every day, and never sat down 
while he was performing this duty. Ho also read ono" of the 
takmilas of Ghausu-s Saklain, and the whole of Ilusn-i Hasin, besides 
other miscellaneous prayers, and went through five hundred different 
postures of devotion, all standing. From midnight till noonday he 
was always employed in worship. Durii^ this time he never spoke 
on worldly subjects ; if there was anything necessary to be done, he 
directed his servant to do it by signs. While he was taking his 
meals ho discoursed on scientific subjects. He dined always with 
learned and religious men, and took a little rest after his dinner. 
In the afternoon he used to , sper.k on secular subjects, and 
give directions resjDecting household business, and other matters 
which it might be necessary for him to speak of. After this, 
he again attended his prayers, and performed other religious duties. 
He then read the evening prayers, repeating them much oftener 
than is enjoined by his religion. He did not obtain leisure from these 
religious performances till four hours and a half of the night had 
passed ; and then he sat a little with his friends, and took as a supper 
some fruit or rice boiled in milk. Having done this he retired to 
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his chamber. None of his servants of either sex neglected to 
read their prayers. Whenever ho brought any slave from the 
market, he first placed him under the care of a tutor, in order that 
he might learn his prayers and become acquainted with the precepts 
of the Muhammadan law, till which time he gave him no employment. 
On Friday nights, from the time of evening prayer, if there was any 
Hindu in his assembly, ho turned him out, and would not oven look 
on the face of a Hindu during that night. One day three persons 
came from the Sultan to call him, but ho would not go ; and it was 
reported to His Majesty that although three men had been sent for 
Mian Zainu-d din, yet he had not chosen to come. The Sultan 
replied that it was Friday night, and he will come ; he may be 
called after he has done' with his prayers. • lie kept fast on Thursdays 
and Fridays, besides the common fasting days. He never neglected 
these duties in any season — summer or winter. lie always attended 
public prayers on Fridays, even if ho was ten Icos off. His kitchen 
was so large that food was given to every ono three times a day, 
wlicther he belonged to his own people or was a stranger, and from 
whatsoever place ho came. In the month oh Kamazaii, rice boiled 
in milk was given to evbry applicant in the evening, when they 
broke fast, and also early in the morning. Whatever any person 
wanted to eat was given to him. 

Every year he called all his relations, male and female, from Dehli 
to Agra, to see them. On their departure he asked them all what they 
wished to have, and gave them what they asked. Whenever, by way 
of charity, he paid the expenses of a marriage ceremony, whether 
the bridegroom was his relation, neighbour, or a stranger, ho gave tlio 
bride money, clothes, a hod with its appurtenances, and also a pdlld 
if she were of sufficient rank. In short, ho did all that is required 
of a father. If any guests came into the house of those who lived 
oil his estate, he sent all kinds of food*for them from his own kitchen 
in such Quantity that not only was it sufficient for them, but for 
their servants also. During the anniversary days of the Prophet’s 
death (may peace bo to him !) food of the value of two thousand 
tankas was daily prepared during the twelve days. On the first and 
last day of the festival, victuals of all kinds, and of good flavour, and 
halwd were prepared in large quantities, at the expense of four 
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thousand tankas. It should be considered what would now be the 
value of four thousand tankas of those days. At last, when Sultan 
Sikandar died, ho lost his Government. Ahmad Kh?m, son of 
Khan Jahan Saiyid, and he both continued without any employ- 
ment ; and they had saved no money to live on. Still many people 
continued faithfully to serve him, and he also continued benevolent 
to all, according to the extent of his moans ; but ho was often in 
want of money to meet his expenses.' 

One day Shaikh Sa’du-lla, father of the writer of this book, who 
from infancy was attached to him, went to him unexpectedly, and 
saw papers before him which he tore one by one into pieces apd 
gave to his slave, who steeped them in a basin of water. The 
Shaikh asked him what he was doing. The Mian replied that some 
great and noble persons liad taken money from him which ho did 
not give them with the intention of I'ccciving back. They, however, 
had sent him the bonds. Now that he was iVithout employment or 
moans of subsistence, ho thought that ho might not be able to resist 
the temptation of knowing himsolf to be in possession of those 
bonds, which amounted in value to three lacs of tankas, and might 
wish to avail himself of them. Also that his sons after his death 
might come forward and claim the money, if ho did not destroy these 
bonds during his lifetime. 

His friends also had similar noble dispositions. My father, for 
instance (may God bo merciful to him!^, had a numerous family. 
Wlien Zainu-d din’s expenses were reduced, my father’s family and 
friends remonstrated with him for continuing on his establishment, 
observing that other persons holding offices of greater emoluments 
no longer remained in the service of the Mian, whereas ho remained 
for two or threo years. He replied that it was through the wise dis- 
pensation of God that ho got his emjiloyment, that people who are 
compelled to work for their livelihood, if pay be withdrawn, will no 
longer serve, and that what he wished was moderate, and that his 
desires were satisfied. Ho had accumulated, he said, enough during 

* The vicissitudes of such an ostentatious fool affect us with no sympathy. The 
only excuse that can be advanced for this vicious extravagance is, that if the chiefs 
did not expend all their extortionate gains as fast as they were acquired, the Sultan 
would have done it for them. 
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his service to enable him to maintain himself and the Mian for two 
or three years. And upon his friends again remarking that they well 
knew ho had ^jothing of his own, he said he would sell his houses 
and books, he would have no caro as long as anything remained in 
his possession. So, without receiving any salary, ho remained three 
years with Mian Zainu-d din, and after his death, four years with 
his sons, serving tho family altogether for a period of fifty-five years. 

There was a Mughal by name Marnun. Having resigned his 
situation at some other place, he entered tho service of Mian 
Zainu-d din. Soon after Sulhin Sikandar died, and the Mian 
bo'jame poor, the Mughal remained still faithfully athichod to him, 
for ho was a very good man. ^ 

One day, his son was* leading a mare to ,the river to water, and in 
the sand he felt something under his foot. The boy took it up, and 
saw that it was a scabbard of gold. Ho brought it immediately to 
his father, and showedfit to him, saying that ho had found it in tho 
bed of tho rivor, Marnun took tho boy by tho hand and brought 
tho scabbard to Mi^n Zainu-d din, requesting him to make it over 
to its owner. Tho Mian sent it to tho w(^z^r's oflico. In those 
days it was a rulo tliat >f any person found a thing lying in any 
place, he was to bring it to the police, and it was hung at tlio arch 
of the city gate. If an owner appeared, and on inquiry established 
his claim, it was delivered to him. It appeared, that a Hindu 
named Jugraj, was passing tlirough the gate, when ho recognized 
the scabbard, and informed the police that it belonged to him. 
They asked him if he remembered how much the gold on it weighed. 
Ho replied liftoon tolas. After inquiry the article was given over 
to him. ^ On ascertaining who tho discoverer was, Jugraj offered 
him two hundred temkaSy but ho would not accept them. His 
friends advised him to take tlio ifioney, because it was offered to 
him as a free gift. But he strciiu6usly declined to receive any 
remunerj^tion. 

On every Monday the Mian repeated the prayers kJiatam durud 
200,000 times ; and gave boiled rice worth four hundred tankas in 
alms to the name of the Prophet, may peace be to him ! On Thursdays 
he repeated the ilcJilds 100,000 times, and prepared sweetmeats at the 
expense of four hundred tankas to be offered in the name of the 
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Saint Ghausu-s Saklain, These oblations were made without any 
deviation twice every week. What a fortunate time it was when 
the King was so good, and the officers so worthy of hii]M. ! 

The second brother, whose name was Mian Zabaru-d din, was also 
exceedingly pious. He generally lived eight months in Dehli, 

and four months in Agra.^ As long as he was in the former place 
he every Monday invited to the Shams-i Hauz an assembly of learned 
and religious men, Sufis, poets, literary persons, singers, and 
musicians. He had a very large and liberal kitchen, from which 
victuals were freely distributed. On Wednesdays, an assembly of 
the same people was convened in the monastery of Sultanu-l 
Mashaikh, on the bjpiks of the Jumna. . In the same manner the 
party assembled every Thursday at the place where the print of the 
Prophet’s feet was preserved in one of the palaces in Firoziibad. 
On Fridays he attended the w’-eekly prayers in the city. Again, on 
Saturdays a party was collected in a palKce at the village of 
Miilcha, and there ho amused himself with hunting for two days. 
He also took there his female establishment apd tents with him ; 
but if ho went to any place for one night only, they never accom- 
panied him. . ^ 


Khawds Khan. 

Khawas Khan, who was the predecessor of Mian Bhua, .having 
been ordered by the Sultan to march towards Nagarkot, in order to 
bring the hill country under subjection, succeeded in conquering it, 
and having sacked the infidels’ temjjlo of Dobi Shankar, brought 
away the stone which they worshipped, together with a copper 
umbrella, which was placed over it, and on which a date was en- 
graved in Hindu characters, rcpixjsonting it to be two thousand years 
old. When the stone was senf to the King, it was given over to the 
butchers to make weights out of it for the purpose of weighing their 
meat. From the copper of the umbrella, several pots were made, in 
which water might be warmed, and which were placed in the masjids 
and the King’s own palace, so that every one might wash his hands, 
feet, and face in them, and perform his purifications before prayers. 
Previous to the time when Khawas Khan was appointed, the jdgirs 
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of some people of that part of the country amounted to three lacs 
of tank as. He increased them to fifteen lacs. When he returned 
to the Court, be^ng seized by a fatal sickness, ho intimated that he 
had something to say to the King, and was asl^ed whether ho would 
send the message, or wished to speak himself. He replied ho wished 
to speak personally. The King said if ho bad strength enough to 
come, he might, and if not he himself would go to him. Upon this, 
the Khan came to Court, seated in his pd/M, and informed the King 
that ho had brought the dhodn^s and his own accounts, and requested 
that somel)ody might be ordered to examine them. His Majesty 
replied, had appointed you my Viceroy, invested witli full 
power. Wliat accounts have I to settle with yQii ? What you did 
was just as if I had done it myself.” The Khan again said, I 
have given some things to people witliout your royal orders; if 
you maintain the grants, it is good ; if not, you may deduct their 
value^from my pay.” lliero were some meritorious people who had 
very little maintenance, and some again were entirely destitute. 
Tlieir provision formerly amounted only to three lacs of tankas, which 
he had increased to fifteen lacs. His Majesty said, I have just 
told you tjiat you wore ray Viceroy, and I know that whatever was 
done, was done for ray advantage, and therefore, I readily sanction 
it.” Ho then ordered the papers to be brought, and had them all 
steeped in water and oblitei'atcd. 


The nobles of Sultan Silcandar's reign. 

Among the great nobles of Sultan Sikandar’s time was Saif Khan 
Acha-khail. Ho had 6000 horse under him, and w.as deputy of 
’Azam Hinn.^un, the jdgmldr pf Karra, who used to buy 2000 
copies of the Kar\in every year, and had^ 45,000 horse under his com- 
mand, and 700 elephants. Tlicro were also Daulat Kh/in-khani, 
who had 4000 cavalry; ’All Khan Ushi, who had 4000 also; Firoz 
Klian Sarwiini, who had 6000. Amongst other nobles there were 
25,000 more distributed. Ahmad Khan also, the son of Jumal Khan 
Lodi Sarang-khaiii, when he was appointed to Jaimpur, had 20,000 
cavalry under him. Sultan Sikandar went twice against the in- 
fidels of Bhata, when the rdjd fled, and placed the river between him 
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and pursuit. But his country was ravaged before the Imperial 
troops returned. 

L 

MugMld and the Bdjd of Champdran. 

Mian Husain Farmuli was jdgirddr (makta*) of Saran and 
Champaran, which are ‘called Jal-khot, or field of water. lie was 
a very bravo man. Besides the villages comprising his jdgir 
{muwdjih)f he had taken 20,000 villages from the infidels. At 
one time, when he himself was proceeding towards the territory 
of Champaran to attack the Baja, and was encamped on the banks of 
the Gandak, Mughula Kiranf, who was one of his nobles, wanted 
to know how far t?io Baja was from there. Ho was told that ho 
was in the fort on the other side of the river. He again asked how 
many kos it was. The people said that the river alone divided them, 
but that the broadtli of the stream was seven kos. Muglmla, oii 
hearing that only the stream intervened, said, The infidel cliief is 
on the other bank, and I am sitting on this. What kind of Islam 
is this if I delay ? He then made a vow that “until he had attacked 
him he would hold 'every kind of food and drink as unlawful as 
a carcase. Saying this ho rose up, and mounted his horse^ exclaim- 
ing, In the name of God ! All the people advised him not to bo 
so precipitate, as the stream was seven kos in breadth. lie said ho 
would not mind oven if it were seventy /cos, because ho had taken a 
vow upon himself, let the event be wha# it may 1 He then plunged 
his horse into the stream. In some places he obtained a footing on 
the bottom : in others, where it was deeper, he was obliged to make 
the animal swim. His people also followed him in the same manner. 
Haibat Khan, Bahjxdur Khan, and Ikhtiyar Khan, who were also 
nobles of the Kirani tribe, whoi\ they heard that Mughula had 
thrown himself into the river, followed the example, and all the 
soldiers of the army, wheresoever they were encamped, went and 
plunged into the stream. 

Mian Husain, who was in his tent, asked what the uproar was 
about, and was told that the whole army had gone towards the 
river; that Mughula had entered it first, and afterwards every 
person that heard of his feat had emulated the example. The Mian 
also took horse, and overtook Mughula in the water, and urged him 
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to go back,. He replied, You employed me for service, and now 
I shall do my duty. When the work cannot bo done by a servant, 
it is time for ihe master to take the trouble upon himself. To- 
day you shall see my exertion. Do you return in safety — I will 
not.'’ Although he was much dissuaded, he would not listen to 
anything ; so the Mian was also obliged to gc\ on, because the whole 
army bad thrown themselves into the water. At sunset they 
approached the infidel Raja, reposing happy in the thought that a 
largo river was between him and liis enemy, and that even in a 
whole year it would be impossible for them to cross it. Suddenly 
an uproar arose in the city, for it was reported from the watch- 
tower that tlio Afghans had 'arrived, but the Raj^ would not credit 
it, and was engaged in his pastimes when ihc Afghans were upon 
him, and forced liim to fly for his life. By the will of God, that day 
Mughiila became a mai’tyr. Mijin Husain greatly lamented his loss, 
and sqid, Would to God that to-day there had been no victory, 
for that and the plunder combined are no compensation for the loss 
sustained in the death 'of Mughula 1 ” 

Thus, after a duration of two hundred years, lestruction fell upon 
the kingdpm of the Raja;* and all the riches and treasures which 
were amassed dui lng that period were dispersed^ in plunder. The 
shoos of the infidels who lost their lives in this action were col- 
lected by Shaikh J);iud Kambu,^ who was a sliiJckddr of Mian 
Husain ; and Avhen molted doNvn no less than 20,000 mohirs of gold 
were obtained from them. 

a o 0 o o 

Other nobles of Sultan Sikandar's reign. 

One half the whole country wj^s as.^igned injagh to the Farmulis, 
and tho other half to the other Afghan tribes. At this time, the 
Lohanis ai;d Farmulis predominated. The chief of tho Sarwanis 
was ’Azam Humayuu, and the principal chieftains of the Lodis were 
four, viz. Mahmud Khan, who had Kalpi iujagir; Mian Alam, to 

^ We find this monster mentioned elsewhere in the Wd1:i'dt4 as taking 

ont his dagger, and boasting tiiat no less than 20,000 men had fallen its victims, by 
of intimidating the Shaikhzadas of Chfmderi, where he was employed by Husain 
Kh&a to superintend his police arrangements. 
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whom Etawa and Chandwar were assigned ; Muhiirak KVin, whose 
jdgir was Lucknow ; and Daulat Khan who held Laliore. Amongst the 
SjUiii-kliails, tho chiefs were Husain Kliiln and Khhn Jahan, both 
descended from tho sAme ancestor as Sultan Bahlol ; Bahlol, son of 
Kala, son of Bahrain ; Husain Khan, son of Firoz Klian, son of 
Bahrain; and Kutb Khan Lodi Sahu-khail, who flourished in the 
time of Sultan Bahlol. 

I shall now give an account of tho Farmulis. Tho districts (//chi’) 
of Saran and Champuran were held by Mian Husain ; Oudli, Ambfila, 
and Hodhna, by Mian Muhammad Kala Paluir ; Kanaiij by Mian 
Gadfn' ; Shamsabad, Tluincsar, and Shahabad by IVIifin Tiiuid ; 
Marahra by Tatar Khan, brother of Miiin Muhammad ; and Hariana, 
Desua, and other detached parganas by Khwjijagi Shaikh Sa’id. 
Plach of these possessed surpassing bravery and courage, but tho 
sons of Shaikh Sa’id wero pre-eminent above all for their learning 
and generosity. Shaikh Sa’id also himself, besides his nobility, 
possessed a great many excellences. Ho was a great favourite of 
Sultan Sikandar, who said ono day, that it was* thirty years since tho 
Khwajagi had been fossociated with him, and yet he had never done 
anything to offend him. He never told ‘any story twice qver; and 
every difficult question tnat he put to him, always met with a ready 
solution. 

o o «.> o o o o o 

I 

Midn Ma'rnf FarmiilC 

He was a saintly, courageous, and generous man. From tjio time 
of Sultan Bahlol to tliat of Islam Shfili, ho fought in every battle 
field, but always escaped without a wound. Ho would accept of no 
reward or present from any king, and would never cat food from tho 
house of any Hindu. At the time that the Eami of Chitor invited 
Mian Husain Farmuli and other noljlcs to an entertainment, the 
Eana took a favourite dish, and stood offering it to Mian Ma’ruf, 
saying, “ All tho other nobles have honoured me by partaking of my 
viands, and have eaten ; pray do you gratify me and do the same, 
by turning your hands towards this repast.” He replied, I never 
yet have eaten from tho house of a Hindu.” The Eana said, Only 
bo so kind as to accept tho hospitality of your slave.” Ho reiterated 
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his refusal, ** In the whole of my life I have not done such a thing, 
nor can I now consent to do so.” MiVui Husain, addressing him in 
the Afghan language, said, Many things should bo done for ex- 
pediency’s sake. To-day, there is an object 'in the concession ; so 
put your hands into the dish.” Mian Ma’ruf i-cplicd, “You are my 
superior, it is for you to gratify him.” At last, when all tlie noldes 
vehemently pressed him to comply, he look up a little with two of 
his lingers and placed it in the corner of his napkin, promising that 
ho would eat it. But when he departed thence, lie opened the 
napkin and threw its contents upon the ground. So determined was 
lie, iVhen he had once taken a notion into his head. 

In the action between Slier Shah and Mdl Dca^ ho was wounded 
with a sword. At that time ho was one htimlrcd and sex en years 
old. One of the anecdotes related of him on this occasion is illus- 
trative of his usual self-denial. Slier Shah sent him i300,000 tanlas 
as a rocomjionso for the wound he had received. But he sent it 
liack with the remark, that ho had never accepted remuneration 
from the King, and st?ll less could ho do so now, as the infliction of 
a wound had been sustained solely in the cause ^f God. 

0 o o " o c# 0 

/ 

Slier Shah. 

[During the reign of Shcr Shah many regulations were made, and 
many forts built. lie resumed the rent-free tenures, and made new 
grants on his own part. No person of high or low degree who went 
into his presence departed empty and without receiving something. 
Ho fixed a daily payment of 500 tolchas of gold upon the poor-house 
{tangar-i fukard)^ and night and day he was considerate and liberal 
to the needy. He settled alio wa^iccs upon the blind and helpless of 
every place and village and city. Two institutions were kept up 
during his reign without any interruption : one, the religious estab- 
lishments (Jimdrat Ichdnali), and the other the houses for the ]) 0 or ; 
for these two institutions confer a general benefit. His private 
kitchen was very extensive, for several thousand people fi d Ihere 
every day. Whoever wanted food went to his kitchen and ate 
Under an order which he had issued. He himsclt used to take his 
uieals with learned men and shailchs. There was such security in 
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the country during his reign that thefts and highway roljbery were 
unknown. When such a thing occurred, the mukaddatm of all the 
surrounding villages were seized, and restitution %r the robbery 
was exacted from thefn. Examinations were held in the villages, 
and precautions taken that the like should not occur again. From 
Gaur to the confines (*)f his dominions, in every direction, he had 
built sardts and halting places at every kos ; and pots of water were 
placed at the doors of the sardts for the use of Musulmans and 
Hindus. At every sardi a masjid, a royal chamber (klidnah-i 
hddshdlil), and a well were constructed; and to every mosque a 
(crier), an imdm (joriest), and shikkddr (manager) weft) ap- 
pointed, and lands* were allotted at the place for their support. From 
Gaur to the confines of Oudh,* a road was made having sardts, 
gardens, and shady and fruit-bearing trees. Another road with 
gardens and sardts from Benares to the country of Mandii near to 
Burhanpur. Another road with gardens and sard'is from Agra to 
Judhpur. Another from Bayana to Jaunpur and to Ajmir. There 
wore 1700 sardts, and at every sardi there*' were pairs of horses 
ready, so that nows ^travelled 300 kos in one day. [Here follows 
the story (pioted in the note on page 418.] , 

Shor Shall was pccupied night and day with the business of his 
kingdom, and never allowed himself to be idle. At the end of 
night he arose, performed his ablutions, and said his prayers. 
Afterwards he called in his oflicers and managers to report all tho 
occurrences of the day. For four hours ho listened to the reading 
of reports on the aifairs of the country or on the business of the 
Government establishments. The orders which ho gave were 
reduced to writing, and wore issued and acted upon ; there was no 
need of further discussion. Thus ho remained engaged till morning 
(/ajar) arrived. When it was time for prayers, ho performed his 
devotions in a large congregation, and went through all the forms of 
prayer. Afterwards he received his nobles and soldiers, and made 
inquiries as to the horses brought to receive their brands. Then he 
went out and made a personal inspection of his forces, and settled 
the allowances of each individual by word of mouth until all was 
arranged. He then attended to many other affairs and audited 

j • 
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accounts. He summoned to liis presence tlie officers of every 
country from which he received revenue and tribute, and received 
their accounts. Petitions were received from every quarter, and 
replies were sent ; he himself dictated theiji in Persian, and the 
scribes committed them to writing. Every person who came to 
wait upon him was received in the palace. He kept money 
(khazdna) and revenue {Mardj) in all parts of his territories, so 
that, if necessity required, soldiers and money were ready. The 
chief treasury was in liohtas, under the charge of Ikhtiyar Khan. 
In the country of the Gakhars he had a fort upon the top of a hill, 
and he maintained a large force there, to the command of which the 
throe great chiefs Masnad-i ’Ali Khawas Khan, Haibat Khan 
Niyaz 1 , and Tsa Khan Niyaz i and other .aimVs were (at different 
times) appointed. lie had 3000 elephants in his stables, and the 
number was daily increasing. The whole of the territories in his 
possession contained 13,000 parganas, for which shihhldrs wore 
appointed. His forces were numerous, and of every kind of horse 
and foot. Every m^n who came was entertained. 25,000 infantry 
and lafganddrs were attached to his person ; 7000 lafganddrs were 
in the fort of Handu (Mandu ?) ; 3000 lafganddrs were at Chitor ; 
1800 at the fort of Kantambhor; 500 at tij/ fort of Bayana ; 1000 
lafganddrs at Gwaliyar (Gwalior) ; and 1000 inTantry at the fort of 
Eoht-as. It was known that a suitable garrison was maintained in 
every fort in the country. The force of horse under the royal com- 
mand consisted of 150,000, some of whom were appointed on 
service, and others were sent to their own homes. InQVQvy pargana 
there was a ahiklcddr^ a munsif a treasurer, a Persian writer, and a 
Hinduwi writer, and in every sarkdr there was a chief sliikkddr and 
a chief munsif. At the branding time every man came forward and 
showed his horse ^ and rendered hi^ account. Munsif s were ap- 
pointed for examining the brands in the armies on the frontiers, and 
the Kingliimself occasionally made visits to different parts for this 
purpose. He kept one army in the upper country, as has been 
already mentioned, one army in Bengal, one at Eohtas, one in 
Malwa, one at the fort of Chitor, one in Khajwara, one in the 

. 1 The word in the MS. is ‘arras; * but in the translation it has been read as 
i ‘a horse.* 
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country of Dhandhera, ono in Nagor and Judhpur, and in the fort of 
Eantambhor and Bajwara. No fort in the country was without a 
garrison or a commandant.] 

Sultan Mahmud of Maiidu} 

[The beginning of this passage is defective.] One day a merchant 
arrived with a large company. Amin Shiih, according to his custom, 
demanded a present. The merchant replied that he was a trader 
under Sultan Fi'roz, who had strengthened the fort of Karnal, and 
that he was taking grain thither. Amin Shah said, no matter ^ho 
ho was, ho must pay tho regular due, and go on his way. The 
merchant told Amin Shah he was going to the King, and that if ho 
would forego tho duty, ho (the merchant) would induce tho King to 
grant him tlie country of Mandu, and to send him a horse and a robe. 
Did he prefer this or tho custom duty? Amiu Shah said, that if this 
were done, ho also would* becomo ono of the servants of the I^ing, 
and would servo him to the best of his power. So he allowed tho 
merchant to pass. When tho merchant came into the presence of 
the King, he represented that there was a man by name Amin Shah, 
who was zammddr of Mv ;du, and had all the roads in his power. If 
the King were to ^end a farmdn conferring on him the territory 
of Mandu, which was entirely desolate, ho would secure tranquillity. 
The King sent a robe and a horse by that^ same merchant, who pro- 
ceeded to Amin Shah, and presented them to him, and expressed his 
devotion. From this day forth Amin Shah gave up walking on foot, 
and took to riding. Ho also made his friends ride, enlisted horse- 
men, and promoted tho cultivation of the country. 

After his death, his son named Hoshang succeeded him. He 
became King, and assumed tho ‘styl^ of royalty. The country of 
Mandu became prosperous, forts wore built at different places, and 
armies were raised. 

A man by name Mahmud Mughis Khilji came to Hoshang, and 
entered his service. He advised him to confer eighteen places in 
jdgir on his (the King’s) eighteen sons, so that no stranger might 
obtain admission, and that they might acquire power during the 

^ [In this work also the name is written Mandd, not Mhndu.J 
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Kind’s lifetime. Iloshang acted accordingly. This Mahmud was a 
treacherous man, and aspired to sovereignty. He first separated the 
King’s sons' from him. Afterwards he became his minister, and 
gave his daughter in marriage to the King, in order to secure a 
l)Ositioii by this relationship. Thus ho first became minister, and 
afterwards a relation of the King. Twelye years he cherished his 
schemes without imparting them to any one. lie consulted only 
with himself. Ho had constructed a place in his house whore he 
used to sit. When ho came from tlio King’s Court, he went into it, 
and there he talked to himself about what ho had done, and what 
he must do if the result were as ho expected. One day his father 
remarked that whenever .Mahmud returned fre^m the King’s Court, 
he attended to nothing else, but went straight into that room. He 
was curious to know what his son did there. So when Mahmud 
went into tliat j^laco, his father also secretly repaired thither, and 
listened to what ho said. Ho heard him speaking of sovereignty. 
So the father stepped in, and struck him on the head with both liis 
hands, demanding* why he entertained designs of royalty, and asking 
if ho wished to ruin himself and all his family. IVIahmud said, “ 0 
impri^dent man ! you have disconcerted my scheme of twelve years, 
and havo broken down a throne.” Hisj^ther went out from the 
place, and told tho King his son’s insane design, and warned him 
against the intended treachery. Hereupon Mahmud feigned sicknoss> 
hung up curtains at his door, and took to his bed. When it 
was daybreak, the King sent some servants to see him. The King 
sent some physicians to ascertain tlie facts. Mahmud drew the 
curtains close, and made tho room dark. He placed a pot near him, 
and having caused an animal to be butchered, ho drank its blood. 

O 

When the physicians came, he called them to him, but they could not 
see anything through the darkness. It is customary for physicians 
when they pay a visit, after waiting a little while, to feel the pulse 
of the patient. As it was very dark, they required a little light 
that they might see him and feel his pulse. He arose hastily and 
asked for the basin. When it was placed before him, ho forced him- 
self to vomit, and then called for the lamp that they might see what 
he had thrown up. He then drew back his head, and rolled fibout 
as if in pain. When tho lamp was lighted, and the basin was put 
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before the physicians, they saw it was full of blood. So they did 
not feel his pulse, but went and told the King that he was in a very 
bad state. Whether he was loyal or unloyal, he had only a few 
minutes to live, for he must die in a short time. The King sent his 
wife to take a last look of her father. When she came, he 
(Mahmud) told her that Hoshang had numerous sons, and that what 
he had done was to obtain the throne for his grandson. She, how- 
ever, must help him in one matter. When she asked what that 
was, he said she must give some deadly poison to Hoshang. Slie 
confessed she had such a thing, and promised to giv^e it to him. So 
he sent her back, and she wont and performed her task. , 

On the night when Sultan Hoshang died, Mahmud arose and 
placing his grandson upon his knee he seated him upon the throne. 
He surrounded him with men on whom he could rely, and raised the 
canopy over his head. He issued a proclamation to the nobles, and 
had robes of honour prepared. Then ho called *ihom before him one 
by one. Every one that recognized him received a robe, and was 
dismissed by another door ; but every one that refused was killed 
there and then, and his body put out of siglit, so that at length all 
his adversaries were removed. After a time he killed his grandson 
also, and himself became mg. So he who had been wdzir was now 
King. In the course of his reign he made his eldest son, (afterwards) 
“Sultan Ghiyasu-d din, his wdzir. 

Account of Sultan Gliiydsu-d din KJiilJi, King of Mandu. 

He was a religious and righteous king. Ho was a careful observer 
of religion, but he also enjoyed the pleasures of the world. It was 
his custom that he kept every night some thousand gold mohurs 
under his pillow, and in the day he gave them away to deserving 
people. In his Jiaram there were' seventy women who knew the 
Kur'dn by heart, and it was the rule that when the Sultan was 
dressing they were to read it out, and not to leave off till ho had 
finished putting on his clothes. 

One day a person brought a hoof of an ass, and said it was the 
hoof of the ass of Christ (may peace be to Him I). He gave him 
50,000 tanhasj and took it from him. Well, four persons brought 
four hoofs. He took them all, and granted 50,000 tankas to each 
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one Qf them. Afterwards another person came and brought another 
hoof, and the same sum was ordered to be given to him. One of 
Ins courti^s observed, My lord, an ass has only four feet, and I 
never lieard that it had five, unless perhaps the ass of Christ had five.” 
lie replied, Who knows ? It may bo that this last man has told the 
truth, and one of the others was wrqpg. Go and give this man 
also 50,000 tankasJ* 

Ho had ordered his private servants and personal attendants that 
when he was in the enjoyment of pleasure or engaged in any worldly 
pursuit, they should place a piece of cloth before him, and tell him 
• it was his coffin shroud. This they did, and he took warning from 
it. He would rise up, perform his ablutions, beseech forgiveness 
from Almighty God, and then engage in worship. He liad also 
enjoined the attendants in his liar am to awake him from sleep ; and 
if ho did not arise, to tlirow water on him, or pull him off from the 
J)ed, so that ho migtit not neglect the night prayers. Also, that if he 
were even sitting in a pleasure party, and the time for the night prayer 
arrived, they sh<iuld take liim by the hand and lead him away. He 
never uttered to them any improper or querulous words. Intoxica- 
ting, liquors he would never look upon witli his eyes nor hear of. 
One day a potion i^ma^jm) was made for ffim, and when it was ready 
he was informed of it. Ho said it was not to bo brought to him 
until he had heard the names of the ingredients in it. Accordingly, 
the list was brought and read to him. He heard it. There were 
three hundred and more ingredients in it, and among them was one 
drachm of nutmeg. He said the medicine was of no use to him. 
More than a lac of tankas had been spent for it, but he ordered it to 
be brought and thrown into the drain. A person begged that it 
might be given to somebody else; but ho replied, what he could 
not allow himself to take, he would not give to others. One day, 
the horse on which ho used to ride fell sick. On it being reported 
to him, he ordered medicine to be given to it. Next morning, the 
horse was well. He asked if it was better, and the people replied 
yes. He then asked if it recovered of itself, or if medicine had 
been administered. He was told that medicine had been given. He 
then asked what medicine. The people said, what the physicians 
prescribed. The King thought it might be something that was pro- 
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hibitod by religion, and therefore they would not tell what it was. 
He ordered the horse to be turned out of his stable, and loft free in 
the jungle. He was told that such a horse should not be ^ot at large 
in the forest, but should be given to somebody. The King again * 
said, why should he allow to others what he did not approve of 
for himself. * 

On one occasion one of the neighbours of Shaikh Mahmud Nu’raan, 
who was with the Sultan, left the city of Dehli, as other people liad 
left that city and had returned successful. He told Sliaikli Malimud 
that, having remembered the King, he had come from Dehli ; for ho 
had his daughter to marry, and he wanted the Shaikh to get the • 
King to give him somotjiing. Tlie Shaikh said lie would give liiiii 
as much as he required. But the man refused, saying that as other 
people had received the King’s bounty, he also hoped to obtain 
something from him, and that lie would gain respect among the people 
of his tribe by obtaining the bounty of the King of Mandu. The» 
Shaikh said, what he was going to give, the recipient might represent 
as having been received from the King ; for avIio would know that 
the King had not given ib? The man replied that he had set his 
heart upon gaining his i)bject, and that he would do it himself 
without the intervention ptngaother. The Shaikh replied, the other 
people who had come there were the descendants of great men, and 
he had obtained property for them through their ancestors’ names, 
or they themselves possessed some merit which he could praise. 
But, said the Shaikh, You are neither noble nor eminent. How can 
I recommend you to the King?” The man replied that he did not 
know, but that ho had come to the Shaikh, and that ho must by 
some means or other introduce him to the King; for Ilis Majesty 
was very generous, and would give him whatever fate had or- 
dained. The Shaikh was in a great difficulty. When ho went to 
His Majesty’s Court, this man also went after him. When they 
reached the palace gate, wheat was being dispensed in alms to fakirs 
and women. The Shaikh said, Take a handful of wheat.” The man 
went and brought it. The Shaikh gave him his handkerchief to 
keep the grains in it, and the man took it and did accordingly. 
When the Shaikh went before His Majesty, this man also followed 
him thither. The King asked who the man was that was standing 
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behind him. The Shaikh replied, he had learnt the Kur’an by 
heart ; that ho had como from Dohli, and had brought some grains 
of wheat, over each of which ho had read the whole Kur’an. The 
King said, “ Then I ought to go to him ; wliy have you brought him 
hero ? ” Tho Shaikh replied that the man was not worthy that His 
Majesty should go to liim. Let him be* what ho is,” said the King, 
'' but the present which ho has brouglit is such tliat I should go on my 
head.” The Shaikh observed tliat His Majesty would act according 
to his goodness, but that, as a servant of his Court, he was afraid he 
should be blamed by the ministers of the ago for taking his 
Sovereign to the house of an unworthy person. Tho King told him 
not to consider tho outward appearance, but t(^ have regard to what 
concerned religion and tho soul. At last the Shaikh decided that 
the man sliould be in tho jdmV masjld on Friday, and that His 
IMajesty might take the present from him there. Tins was approved 
of by the King, and on Friday tho man came. Tho Shaikh, when 
the prayers were over, reminded tho King, who ordered him to tell 
the man to ascend Ihe pulpit. When ho did so, the King spread out 
tho lower part of his garment, and tlic mam cast down tho grains. 

U.— BIBLIOGllAPHICAL NOTld^S *OF WOKKS OF 
THE FEBIOD. 

I. 

Zainn-l Aklihur. 

This work is quoted in the Histories of Firishta and Nizamu-d 
dill Ahmad Bakhslu as one of tlie authorities on which their state- 
ments are founded ; but it do, os not appear for what particular period 
of Indian History they are indebted to it for information. The only 
knowledge I have of it is derived from the account of Sir W. Ouseley, 
who describes it thus : — 

''The Zaimi-l AlMcir is a very curious and extraordinary work; 
containing the ancient history of Persia, of tho Jewish, Christian, 
Magian, and Hindu religious fasts and ceremonies. Annals of the 
•Muhammadan kings and Khalifas, Geographical notices, anecdotes, 
and chronological tables,*’ etc. 
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A most valuable work in illustrating the history and antiquities 
of Asia. Of this excellent work I have never seen another copy.” ^ 
Size— Small folio, containing 527 pages. 


II. 

Tdrikh-i Hind. 

Haji Khalfa mentions (No. 2340) a work under this title, com- 
posed by Muliammad bin Yusuf Ilirwi. He says that it contains an 
account of the notable things in the country of Hind, and he adds, 

To this Title arc to be referred the histories of Now West India, 
which a late author has translated into Turki from the lingua franca, 
with additions. In it he has given a full account of the country 
known by the name of Yangi Dunya, ^^tlie new world.” The 
Tdrikh-i Hind is no doubt the same work as Blsdlu-i ^Ajdih wa 
Ghardih‘i Hindustdn, since the author of that ti-jatise also bears the 
name of Muhammad Yusuf Hirwi. This Bisdla is twice quoted in 
the Haft IJcUm under Kal]!!.” 

It is probably the saino Tdrik1i4 Hind which is quoted in the 
Tdrikli4 Alfi, the Haklij^u-s Siyar, and the N&fahdtnd Ins. As the 
last two in their quotatie^';^ifrom the Tdrikh-i Hind show the author 
to have been contemporaiy ..itli, and to have conversed with Khwaja 
Hasan Dehlivi, who was a disciple of Nizamu-d din Alimad, he must 
have flouri.shed about the beginning of |ho eighth century, of the 
Hijra, for Nizamu-d din died a.u. 725. 


III. 


Tdrikh-i Fddshdhdn-i Hind; 

Tdrikh-i Bddshdhdn-i ^ Humdyun. 

The first work is described iv Stewart’s Catalogue (p. 17) as an 
abridged history of the Muhammadan kings of Hindustan till the 
accession of the Emperor Akbar. It is probably the same as the 
work of that name noticed>y-:3raJ^l^jJFf^^^ of Manu- 
scripts collected in the j'm wcUasby ^i^jBftmimer {Gesch. 

d. red, Fers., p. 411). f ^ ~ I 

^ See Sir W. Ouseley’s GH^at ManuscnptSf ^04) and of the Ane. 

Miit, of FereiQf p. xii, V ' 
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The* second is the title of a work in the Catalogue of Capt. 
Jonathan ^Scott’s Library (Onseley, Oriental Collections^ vol. i., 
p. 370). ' 


I.— AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF TTMUR. 

[In a very kind and appreciative review of the Third Volume of 
this work,* Dr. Sachau, of Vienna, has re-opened the question as to 
the authenticity of the Malfuzdt-i TimurL The old arguments for 
and against wore noticed in the account giver )f the book in 
Vol. III. ; but as it is a matter of some literary interest, Dr. Sachau’s 
ijbjections are here quoted in full. 

' “The last two worksTin the series of chronicles described in 
this volume refer to Timur. The first* of them, Malfuzdt-uTimwrl, 
pretends to be an autobiography of Timur. The reader will be 
astonished to learn how that monster — who knew so well how to sack 
a^d burn cities, to slaughter hundreds of thousands of^ his fellow- 
creatures, to lay waste almost one-half of the then civilized world 
in a marvellously *short time— in his leisure hours received inspira- 
tions from Clio ; that he, in short, was a Tritar Caesar. Even admit- 
ting t];iat he knew how* to write, wo cannot believe in his authorship 
of the book in question, and that for the followi^'' jtlfsons. 

“A certain *Abu Talib Husaini presented t^re Emperor Shiihja.Nj 
a Persian translation of an autobiography of Timur, from his 7th i 
his 7 tth year, written originally in Chagatai. The original, he stated, 
had been found in the library of a Pasha of Yaman. This storji 
sounds strongly apocryphal. First of all, it is not very likely ir 
itself that Timur should have written his own history. But Babai 
had done so, likewise Jahangir. Why should not also the father o1 
the family, Timur himself,^ have had this ^ family predilection : 
Certainly it was a very good business to produce such a work at th€ 
court of Shiihjahan. *It is not necessary to suppose that this prince 
himself belipved in the authenticity of the book, but probably he 
deemed it in his interest to adopt tho story as it was produced, and 
to make people believe in it. 

Professor Dowson shows (p. 390), from the preface of the Zafar^ 
* dmay composed by Stiaraf-aldln Yazdl, a.h. 828, only thirty yeari 
* Academy, No. 34, 16tli October, 187* 
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after Tiyiur’s death, that certain officers in the suite of Tiinuy were 
always employed to write down everything that happened to him, 
ixb fact to compose court-chronicles both in Turki and Persian. 
There is no reason to doubt this statement of Yazdl ; it is from these 
materials that he composed^is eulogy, not to say history, of Timur. 
But were these materials e^igathered and formed into one coherent 
composition, into a book ? This we can hardly believe to have Keen 
the case if we remember the statement of Yazdi, that his patron 
Ibrahim, Timur’s grandson, tried to procure for him ^ from all parts 
of his dominions copies of the worhs relating to the life of Timur’ 
(p. 391). But admitting that such a book existed, how then, did it 
happen that it remained unnoticed for centuries under the reigns of 
all Timur’s'.descendants as far as Shahjahan ? " If, after the death of 
Timur, another dynasty had come into power, it would be only 
natural that they should have tried to destrojr every memorial of 
their- predecessors. « But that was not the case ; members of hjs • 
famify. were sitting on the thrones of Persia, Transoxiana, and India. 
Turtle ‘4 are ihose court-chronicles identical with the MalfUzdt-i- 
Tmwif 18 Professor Dowson seems to believe {p. 340) ? The editor 
states qpiite correctly with regard to Yazdlk Zafar-ndma and the 
Malfdzdtj that'.^^ls a mere reproduction of the other. And from 
tk^^kpt e cohclude^'^nt the Malfdzdt are forged upon the basis of 
f'‘^^azdr«'Work. In the’llrst instance, the MalfUtzdt axe composed in 
^Ihe strict form of an autobiography (‘I said,’ ‘T ordered,* etc.), 
and we. can scarcely assume that thisiwas the form of the above* 
mentioned court-chronicles. Secondly, if Timur had been an author 
himself, Yazdi would certainly have mentioned it, and would, page* 
after page, have enlarged on his stylistic attainments. But such is 
not the caseV* • 

Dr. Sachau, in the first place, deem^it to be incredible that a 
monster like Timur ever wrote his memoirs, even if Ae yr^je able 
to write at all. It has never been contended that they we?e' actually 
written by Timur with his own hand, but tha^^ the book was pro- 
duced under Ijs personal direction and superintendence, and that 
he intendi4 it:]to pass as his autobiography. That Timfir. was 

a monster ** is certain, but vfly thif should disqualify him from 
writing a histoiy^ qf his lifeiahot nc^ifes^^ Other . 








